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Bureau  of  Advertising  Campaign 
IPushed  Vigorously  By  ‘Captains’ 

I  Industrious  Leaders  Get  Help  of  Other  Members 

and  Representatives  in  Great  Expansion 
Campaign 

By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association 
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[being  in  the  center  of  a  campaign, 
you  are  apt  to  base  conclusions  on 
things  happening  right  at  your  elbow. 

If  I  were  to  judge  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  drive  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  number  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  phone  calls  we  answer 
these  days,  by  the  meetings  we  attend 
and  the  countless  volunteered  plans 
and  suggestions  we  read,  I  would  con- 
,  elude  that  all  the  business  world  was 
waiting  breathlessly  for  the  result. 

That  is  just  an  indication  of  the 
response  that  our  expansion  plans 
have  stirred  up  among  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  since  our  prospectus,  ‘‘The 
Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers,”  was  first 
reviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
distributed  throughout  our  industry. 

But  no  matter  how  close  we  are  to 
this  campaign,  we  can  see  very  clearly 
that  no  movement  of  the  kind  has 
ever  approached  the  present  one  in 
point  of  attention,  enthusiasm  and 
actual  results.  It  appears  that  the 
facts  set  forth  in  ‘‘TTie  Road  Ahead 
for  Newspapers”  have  got  right  to  the 
inner  consciousness  of  those  who  are 
struggling  with  the  newspaper  linage 
problem,  and  that  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  expansion  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  received 
wide  endorsement. 

Nearly  Hundred  Applications 
Plain  as  this  demonstration  of  inter¬ 
est  is,  the  fact  that  new  applications 
for  membership  were  close  to  the  one 
hundred  mark  as  this  was  written  is 
of  very  practical  significance.  The 
great  majority  of  captains  who  are 
heading  the  campaigns  in  the  different 
states  have  yet  to  make  anything  more 
than  preliminary  reports.  It  is  too 
early  to  do  any  estimating  and  seldom 
advisable  to  do  any  prophesying,  but 
net  results  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
drive  certainly  offer  evidence  of  what 
this  movement  will  mean  when  all  the 
returns  are  in. 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  the 
I  fact  that  all  forces  interested  in  the 
further  development  of  newspaper 
general  advertising  are  enlisted.  TTiis 
continues  to  be  shown  in  the  vast 
mass  of  correspondence  that  pours 
through  our  offices  daily.  Publishers 
and  owners  of  newspapers,  general 
nianagers,  business  managers,  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  publishers’  repre- 

Isentatives,  are  all  working  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  are  constantly  reporting 
their  activities  to  the  Bureau  and  to 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  all  members  of 


which  are  lending  their  active  sup¬ 
port.  The  Committee  on  Expansion, 
headed  by  A.  G.  Ruthman,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  four  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  and  the  five  ad¬ 


vertising  executives  who  make  up  the 
Advisory  Committee,  is  actively  at 
work  conferring  with  publishers  and 
selling  the  big  idea  of  an  industry 
united  for  intensified  promotion. 

The  reports  coming  in  from  the  state 
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captains,  a  list  of  whom  was  published 
March  5  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  show 
that  each  one  is  conducting  the  drive 
in  his  own  state  in  accordance  with 
conditions  as  he  knows  them.  Some 
of  the  captains  are  making  personal 
visits  to  all  non-members;  some  are 
calling  upon  those  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  using  the  telephone,  telegraph 
and  mails  on  others;  some  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  meetings  of  the  non-mem¬ 
bers,  planning  to  sell  the  idea  in  a 
group;  others  are  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  correspondence.  In  most 
cases,  captains  have  called  upon  other 
members  for  their  cooperation,  so  that 
some  non-members  have  been  visited 
by  campaign  workers  in  pairs  and  a 
great  many  have  received  as  many  as 
a  half-dozen  letters  on  the  subject  of 
Bureau  membership  from  enthusiastic 
supporters. 

In  support  of  these  activities,  the 
bureau  staff  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  maintain  cor¬ 
respondence  with  all  factors  including 
the  non-members,  and  distribute  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  prospectus  to  lists  prepared 
in  the  New  York  office  and  checked  by 
the  captains.  Each  captain  was  orig¬ 
inally  provided  with  membership  ap¬ 
plications  for  every  non-member  in 
his  state,  filled  out  and  ready  for  sig¬ 
nature.  These  applications  are  laid 
before  each  newspaper  when  ap¬ 
proached  personally  or  by  mail,  so 
that  there  is  no  time  lost  in  getting 
the  name  on  the  dotted  line. 

Quick  Action 

One  captain  who  is  determined  to 
make  representation  in  his  state  as 
nearly  100%  as  possible,  believes  in 
moving  fast.  He  said  to  me  on  long¬ 
distance  telephone,  about  a  prospect: 

“I  expect  to  fly  down  to  see  him 
tomorrow.” 

Whatever  way  he  chose  to  call  on 
the  prospect,  he  certainly  got  his  name 
on  the  dotted  line,  because  we  had  the 
membership  application  two  days 
later. 

As  I  have  said,  the  prospectus,  “The 
Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers,”  has  met 
with  general  approval;  at  least  we 
have  before  us  only  two  minor  criti- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Busy  Men  Tackling  Job 

By  EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 

Chairman,  Bureau  oi  Advertising. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

KEEPING  in  daily  touch,  through  a  mass  of  correspondence  and 
many  personal  contacts,  with  the  present  membership  drive 
and  expansion  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  is  proving 
one  of  the  satisfactory  experiences  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  life. 

Naturally,  the  first  impression  made  on 
those  of  us  who  are  carrying  on  this  work  is  one 
of  encouragement  at  the  widespread  interest. 
So  many  newspapers  have  so  long  been  indif¬ 
ferent  to  plans  for  the  organized  promotion  of 
advertising,  that  one  is  bound  to  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling  of  surprise  over  heaps  of  letters  and 
telegrams  all  expressing  a  keen  desire  to  co¬ 
operate. 

But  I  think  the  impression  that  will  be  a 
E.  S.  Friendly  lasting  one  is  made  by  the  hundreds  of  busy 
men  who  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  to  spend  their  money  for 
a  common  business  cause.  These  men  are  dedicated  to  a  labor  of 
love  and  enthusiasm.  They  have  nothing  more  to  gain  from  the 
success  of  our  expansion  program  than  the  others  whose  support 
they  are  seeking  for  the  movement.  But  they  are  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  tackling  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  other  fellow  in  the  hope  that  he  may  decide 
sometime  to  do  it. 

I  have  especially  in  mind  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  members 
who  are  acting  as  captains  of  the  drive  in  the  various  states  and  in 
Canada;  I  am  thinking  of  the  scores  of  Bureau  members  who  have 
volunteered  to  help  and  to  work  with  these  captains,  including 
publishers,  managers,  advertising  excutives  and  of  the  many  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives  who  are  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

If  this  campaign  is  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  .  .  .  and 
even  as  early  as  this  it  gives  every  promise  of  success  ...  it  will 
be  because  of  this  broad  and  effective  spirit.  If  the  newspaper 
industry  is  willing  now  to  organize  strongly  to  promote  newspaper 
advertising  and  to  insure  its  supremacy  as  a  medium,  the  credit 
will  be  largely  due  to  the  unselfish  leadership  of  these  men. 

Those  on  the  various  committees  who  planned  the  campaign 
and  who  are  now  responsible  for  its  conduct  have  taken  much  time 
out  of  their  busy  days  and  have  given  plenty  of  thought  to  the  work. 
I  have  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  these.  If  the  others 
feel  as  I  do,  I  am  certain  they  share  with  me  that  sense  of  a  great 
ux.je  inree.  In  other  words  ...  we  are  getting  a  big  kick  out  of  it. 
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hours  were  spent  in  trying  to 
l*UIIl60^lUpil6U  contact  local  typewriting  and  mime- 

■!  Yj  «  ■  ograph  men.  At  midnight  the  con- 

Doily  Used  m  ference  ended  and  we  had  worked  out 

■!  ®  operation. 

^^uebec  Strike  “Later  I  prepared  a  layout  for  a 

^  ten-page  paper,  the  largest  which  me- 

Chronicle-Telegraph  Pub-  chanical^rangements  would  ^mit^ 
f  j  in  n  1  !-•/*  5,000  copies  to  be  published  at 

lished  10-Page  Makeshin  12:30  p.m.  By  8  a.m.,  five  electrically 
Paper  Using  57  Bulletins  driven  Gestetner  duplicators  and  four 

special  typewriters  to  cut  stencils  were 
A  printers’  strike  in  Quebec,  Que.,  assembled  at  a  point  outside  the  news- 
last  week-end  succeeded  in  shutting  paper  plant,  with  experienced 


down  all  daily  newspapers  but  one,  operators, 
the  Chronicle  Telegraph,  which  met  messenger, 
the  emergency  with  a  mimeographed  “Layout 


chronicle  telegraph 
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editor « PUBLISHER  FCC  Votes  Probe 

Tgraph  men.  At  midnight  the  con-  CALENDAR  , 

Ference  ended  and  we  had  worked  out  April  4-5  —  Pennsylvania  >✓!  V^XICIIII 

a  plan  of  operation.  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  *0  .J  x" 

“Later  I  prepared  a  layout  for  a  mechanical  conference,  Penn  ijrOCIClCCIStlll^ 

ten-page  paper,  the  largest  which  me-  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  1 

chanical  arrangements  would  permit,  April  7-9 — University  of  OWa-  Full  Commission  to  Invest!-  ! 

with  5,000  copies  to  be  published  at  homa  School  of  Journalism 

12: 30  p.m.  By  8  a.m.,  five  electrically  second  annual  short  cour^  in  9°*®  Alleged  Monopoly  .  . 

driven  Gestetner  duplicators  and  four  photography,  Oklahoma  City.  Ads  Included 

special  typewriters  to  cut  stencils  were  April  12-13 — New  York  State 

assembled  at  a  point  outside  the  news-  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21-A 
paper  plant,  with  experienced  semi  -  annual  meeting.  Hotel  searching  investigation  of  chain  broad- 

operators.  Copy  was  supplied  by  Statler,  Buffalo.  casting  and  alleged  monopolistic  prac- 

messenger.  April  13-14 — Ohio  Circulation  tices  in  the  radio  industry  was  ordered 

“Layout  having  been  explained  to  Managers  Assn.,  spring  conven-  March  18  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 

the  staff,  the  city,  telegraph,  and  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve-  Federal  Commimications  Commissioa 

sports  editors  selected  matter  and  put  land.  f^e  vote  to  have  the  full  commission 

it  into  the  form  to  be  followed  by  the  April  20-23— American  Assn.  undertake  the  mquiry  demanded  by 

stencil  cutters.  The  advertising  de-  Advertising  Agencies,  annual  Commissioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  was 

partment  under  F.  R.  Thompson,  ad-  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  taken  after  internal  dissension  among 

vertising  manager,  supplied  special  commission  members  made  it  appar- 

cards  of  amusements,  etc.  I  wrote  the  April  21-23  —  American  So-  ent  that  several  colleagues  resented 

lead  announcement  explaining  the  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an-  the  rule  of  Chairman  Frank  R.  Mc- 

strike.  J.  Dunn,  city  editor,  was  sta-  nu»l  rneeting,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ninch. 

tioned  outside  to  direct  the  work  of  April  22-— New  York  Newspa-  Carried  by  6  to  1  Veto 

stencil  cutters.  J.  Brehaut,  telegraph  Front  Earlier  in  the  week  the  FCC  chair- 

editor,  kept  copy  going  forward  to  our  XT  XT  attempted  to  block  the  probe 

end.  April  24-2^NaUonal  News--  proposed  by  Craven,  but  went  dowr. 

50,000  Shoots  in  Four  Hours  defeat.  At  a  later  special  sessior. 

“Duplicating  machines  ran  off  50,000  York  ^  ^  ~  the  chairman  introduced  a  substitute 

sheets  in  about  four  hours.  These  Ao-n  2S  -  Associated  Press  resolution  which  was  carried  by  a  vote 

were  delivered  to  the  plant  by  taxi.  annual  meeting  Waldorf-As- 

Bindery  girls  of  our  job  plant  assem-  toria  New  York'  by  Conm^sioner  George  Henry  Payne 

bled  the  sheets  into  complete  papers  Aoril  26-29  ANPA  51  st  an  favored  an  inquiry  along 

and  stitched  them.  Publication  ac-  ^^af  Lnventi^n  WaldorU  lines  proposed  by  Craven  who  wanted 

tually  occurred  at  1: 45  p.m.,  later  than  toria  New  York  '  mvestigation  conducted  by  three 

we  had  hoped.  ’  *  ork.  members  instead  of  the  full  commis- 

“The  circulation  department  under  T~  ^  T""  sion.  The  McNinch  resolution  was  1 

A.  Walsh  made  the  best  possible  dis-  f  P?,  agreement  betweeri  adopted  except  for  the  insertion  of  a 

tribution  to  subscribers,  dealers  and  p^eat  Britain  and  Italy  are  repor^  second  “whereas”  clause  proposed  by 
newsbovs  The  whole  issue  was  mtormed  circles  to  be  makmg  Craven  which  broadened  the  scogie  oi 
taken  ^"nriesrZr.  m  “good  process.”  The  conversations  the  proposed  examination, 
unsold  copies  were  recovered  from  expected  to  last  at  least  a  few  Among  the  questions  which  the  in- 
the  dealers  on  Monday.  All  have  since  more  vveeks  though  no  agr^ment  in  vestigation  will  delve  into  “at  such 
been  disposed  of.  principle  had  yet  been  achieved.  times  and  places  as  the  commission 


“Layout  having  been  explained  to 
the  staff,  the  city,  telegraph,  and 
sports  editors  selected  matter  and  put 
it  into  the  form  to  be  followed  by  the 
stencil  cutters.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  under  F.  R.  Thompson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  supplied  special 
cards  of  amusements,  etc.  I  wrote  the 
lead  announcement  explaining  the 
strike.  J.  Dunn,  city  editor,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  outside  to  direct  the  work  of 
stencil  cutters.  J.  Brehaut,  telegraph 
editor,  kept  copy  going  forward  to  our 
end. 

50,000  Sheets  in  Four  Hoert 

“Duplicating  machines  ran  off  50,000 
sheets  in  about  four  hours.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  plant  by  taxi. 
Bindery  girls  of  our  job  plant  assem¬ 
bled  the  sheets  into  complete  papers 
and  stitched  them.  Publication  ac¬ 
tually  occurred  at  1: 45  p.m.,  later  than 
we  had  hoped. 
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April  4-5  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
mechanical  conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

April  7-9 — University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  School  of  Journalism 
second  annual  short  course  in 
photography,  Oklahoma  City. 

April  12-13 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
semi  -  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  13-14 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  spring  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

April  20-23 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual 
meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

April  21-23  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspiaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  22 — ^New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Club,  annual  Front 
Page  Ball,  Hotel  Astor. 

April  24-28 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York. 

April  25  —  Associated  Press, 
annual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York. 

April  26-29 — ANPA,  51st  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York. 


“The  circulation  department  under  , 

_ J-  1 _ i. _ :i_i^ 


more  weeks  though  no  agreement  in  vestigation  will  delve  into  “at  such 
principle  had  yet  been  achieved.  times  and  places  as  the  commission 


Not  typographically  beautiful,  but  it  told 
the  newt. 

10-page  edition.  The  daily’s  resource- 


“I  feel  that  with  a  litUe  longer  time  ^^^e  also  printed, 

for  preparation  and  with  the  experi-  , 

ence  we  gained,  we  could  have  put  out  1  INTERVIEWS 


'incipie  nad  yet  been  achieved.  times  and  places  as  the  commission 
Sport  news  and  motion  picture  shall  designate,”  are  the  following: 
itices  were  also  printed.  concentration 


newspapermen  in  the  U.  S.  as  well 
as  Canada. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  agreement  to  replace  the  48- 
hour  week  with  a  44-hour  week  was 
negotiated  over  the  week-end,  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  well  as  afternoon 
dailies  appearing  as  usual  on  Monday. 


ence  we  gained,  we  could  have  put  out  1 INTERVIEWS  control  ot  stations  locally,  regionally 

xv-pagc  ^ych  larger  and  much  better  issue  /wV  ui  •••  •  or  nationally  in  the  same  or  affiliated 

fulness  was  praised  this  week  by  ,  .j  «  .  The  anc  ent  but  honorable  inquir-  interests,  by  means  of  chain  or  net- 

Because  of  the  space  limitations  all  !JiLn  contracts  or  agreements,  man- 

stories  were  reduced  to  one  or  two  ^  agement  contracts  or  agreements,  com- 

♦Kie  (N.  Y.)  Dttily  Argus.  Thc  daily  col-  „„  ownershio  or  other  means  or 


of  control  of  stations  locally,  regionally 
or  nationally  in  the  same  or  affiliated 
interests,  by  means  of  chain  or  net- 


paragraphs.  By  this  method  editors  _  .  , _ *  n  t  it  -  - ”*  -  — . 

were  able  to  cram  57  items  into  the  Ju*  ^  devices,  particularly  insofar  as  th« 


mon  ownership  or  other  means  or 


Thoughts  and  the  reporter  is  in-  game  tends  toward  or  results  in  in¬ 
structed  to  hand  over  to  each  person  g^raint  of  trade  or  monopoly, 
granting  him  an  interview  a  brand  t  ■  w  aj  /•  *  j 


ing  newspapers  as  well  as  afternoon  E*ampU»  of  Brevity  granting  him  an  interview  a  brand 

dailies  appearing  as  usual  on  Monday.  As  examples  of  the  brevity,  follow-  new  penny.  This  angle  was  played 

The  strike,  called  late  on  Friday,  ing  are  the  lead  news  items  which  in  up  in  promotion. 

March  18,  made  impossible  regular  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  ■ 

publication  of  L’Evenment  and  Le  been  the  top  news  heads  of  the  day:  INDIANA  DAILY  SOLD 
Journal,  Quebec  city  morning  papers,  Washington,  March  19— (AP)  —  Purchase  of  the  Shelbvville  find.! 


INDIANA  DAILY  SOLD 

Purchase  of  the  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 


and  Le  Soleil  and  the  Chronicle-Tele-  United  States  Government  officials  dis-  Republican  by  the  Shelbyville  Demo 


To  Probe  Ad  Cenfroett 

“Practices  or  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  furtherance  of  monopoly 
in  connection  with  chain  broadcasting 
“The  extent  of  the  control  of  pro¬ 
grams,  advertising  contracts  and  other 


graph,  evening  newspapers.  Le  Quoti-  closed  today  an  effort  would  be  made  crat  has  been  announced  by  Marion  exercised  in  practice  by  sta- 


dien  de  Levis,  a  daily  in  Levis,  across  in  reciprocal  trade  treaty  negotiations  Ayers,  general  manager  of  the  Demo- 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  also  did  not  with  the  United  Kingdom  to  restore  crat,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Ogle, 


tions  engaged  in  chain  broadcasting 
“The  rights  and  obligations  of  sta- 


appear  on  the  streets  March  19. 

Abbreviated  Items  Used 

The  Chronicle-Telegraph  circulation 
department  handed  newsboys  a  paper 
mimeographed  on  eight-by-fourteen- 
inch  foolscap  sheets.  The  edition  con¬ 
tained  a  page  1  statement  by  the  man¬ 
agement  asking  the  indulgence  of  its 
readers  until  the  dispute  was  settled, 
abbreviated  items  of  city,  Canadian 
and  foreign  news,  sports,  financial 
items  and  several  advertisements. 

Commercial  printing  shops  in  Que¬ 
bec,  whose  presses  lay  idle  through 
the  walkout,  were  those  of  L’lmpri- 
merie  Commerciale,  T.  J.  Moore,  La 
Semaine  Commerciale  and  a  few 
smaller  plants. 

A.  G.  Penny,  editor  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  in  a  telegram  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  March  23,  explained  how 
his  paper  put  out  the  special  edition 

“I  received  word  of  the  walk-out  at 
about  9  p.m.,  Friday  and  arranged  an 
office  conference  with  the  other  exec¬ 
utives,”  he  said.  “We  decided  that  a 
mimeographed  issue  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  publication  Saturday. 


to  New  York  State’s  barge  canal  sys-  publishers  of  the  Republican.  Both  engaged  in  chain  broadcasting  so 

tern  a  once-thriving  grain  traffic.  are  evening  papers.  The  Republican  advertisers  having  network  con- 

Rome,  March  19  (AP) — Negotiations  will  print  in  the  Democrat’s  plant.  tracts  are  concerned. 

“Competitive  practices  of  statioiis 

news  and  feature  highlights  Sf:S'"wUh''’tch''‘'SaST„“S 

IN  TfflS  ISSUE  broadcasting  industry  generally.” 
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DR.  YORSTON  TO  RETIRE 

Dr.  Frederick  Yorston,  editor  oF 
Montreal  Standard  since  its  foundation 
by  the  late  Lord  Atholstan,  33  years 
ago,  has  announced  his  retirement  as 
president  and  editor-in-chief.  His 
successor  is  John  G.  McConnell,  son  of 
J.  W.  McConnell,  who  became  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Montreal  Daily  Star  on  Lord 
Atholstan’s  death. 

RULES  CONTEST  ILLEGAL 

The  Missouri  attorney  general’s 
office  ruled  March  17  that  a  cartoon 
naming  contest  sponsored  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Herald  Statesman  in 
which  an  automobile  and  two  radios 
were  offered  as  prizes,  is  a  lottery 
prohibited  by  the  criminal  code  of 
Missouri. 
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0  _ ^  •  #  TLT  -  -  JL  *  1  trading  zone  a  given  sum  of  money. 

An  Analysis  oi  national  copy; 

__  MM  ties,  and  the  major  and  minor  markets. 

What  Newspapers  Can  Do 

most  of  them  have  ben  devised  and  put 
T*ri«>r>iT  i-r»  -i  -bt  operation  during  the  past  eight 

Intensive  Work  With  Local  Retailers  Necessary  years. 

Advertisers  now  know  what  each 

to  Increase  National  Linage  .  .  .  Dailies 

A  Typical  Cat*  History 

Must  Fight  for  Added  Revenue  a"  eastern  city  of  a  haif-miiiion, 

a  newspaper  executive  started  in  1936 
T^TTTB^HBT  experiment.  Most  people  would 

By  FnANK  £.  r£xiLMAN  rate  this  individual  as  one  of  the  15 

or  20  top  newspaper  advertising  direc- 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  collect  money  You  don’t  know  whether  your  local  In  the  60%  group  may  always  be  courUry.  His  success  and 

from  subscribers,  classified  adver-  advertisers  are  making  money  or  found  alert  merchants  who  seek  na-  success  of  his  paper  have  been 

tisers  local  advertisers  and  national  heading  for  the  sheriff’s  office.  tionally  known  names  for  sale  pur-  constant  re^arch.  His  own 


Intensive  Work  With  Local  Retailers  Necessary 
to  Increase  National  Linage  .  .  .  Dailies 
Must  Fight  for  Added  Revenue 
By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


advertisers.  Percentages  vary,  but  the 
country  over  the  average  dollar  col- 


"Too  Many  Sal*  Ads' 


tionally  known  names  for  sale  pur-  built  on  constant  re^arch.  His  own 
poses.  With  price  control  laws  now  research  departnient  is  one  of  the  fin- 
oneratinff  in  manv  .states,  and  the  eon-  Based  on  the  average  income  of 


coumiy  UYSI  Their  advertisements  have  a  lot  to  operating  in  ^ny  states,  and  the  con-  subscribers  he  felt  that  his  oaoer 

lected  from  all  sources  is  about  like  do  with  the  attitude  of  national  adver-  stant  su^rvision  on  the  Part  of  the  JL  ^vS^  20% 

11^  -  _  .  •  .  .  mamifaptiirdir  if  ic  inorpacinalv  Hiffi-  ucberveu  dDUUl  /c  more  nauonai 


this:  lie  from  classified  advertisers,  tisers  and  us  acents  Their  ads  infer  ^manufacturer,  it  is  increasingly  diffi-  aeservM  aooui  dsu/o  more  nauonai 

26c  from  the  subscribers.  50c  from  St  U  Lny  o  cult  for  the  “dyed-in-the-wool”  cut-  Image  than  he  was  getting 

local  advertisers  and  13c  from  the  mistakes  in  buying— result  too  many  merchant  to  upset  local  price  In  1936  his  paper  paid  $122,000  to 

national  advertisers.  ^le  ads  ’’  structures.  over  500  agencies  for  the  business  they 

Using  1929  as  a  100%  base,  national  Department  stores  as  a  group  will  Then  there  are  others  who  buy  too  Paying  that  much  money 

advertisers  reduced  their  newspaper  probably  continue  to  hold  sales  from  much,  are  over-sold  easily.  Result,  agencies  made  mm  feel  that  he  had 
expenditure  to  55.9%  in  1933.  In  1936  Every  week  in  the  year  is  they  must  liquidate  promptly  to  main-  me  right  to  talk  briefly  to  the  agency 

they  moved  up  to  73%  and  in  1937  scheduled  for  some  sort  of  sale.  Ex-  tain  a  credit  standing  at  the  bank.  who  were  sending  him  busmess. 

they  increased  their  expenditures  2.1%  ceptions  to  this  general  statement  can  To  these  independent  retailers — and  ®*P®*'*anc^  in  ^vera  ew  > 

over  1936.  be  made,  of  course.  there  are  several  hundred  thousands  Chicago  and  Detroit  agencies  would 

What  l(  a  Primary  Medium?  Collectively,  they  account  for  about  of  them — the  national  advertiser,  his  sei^ra  ousan  wor  s  u 


tain  a  credit  standing  at  the  bank. 


tops,  who  were  sending  him  business. 


be  made,  of  course.  there  are  several  hundred  thousands 

Collectively,  they  account  for  about  of  them — the  national  advertiser,  his 


To  these  independent  retailers-and  experiences  in  several  New  York 
there  are  several  hundred  thousands  Chicago  and  Detroit  agencies  would 


require  several  thousand  words  but 
the  net  of  his  calls  amounted  to  this. 


The  gains  of  the  first  8  months  of  40%  of  all  retail  linage.  They  have  agency  and  the  newspaper  publisher,  „  ,  ,  asked  to 

1937  over  1936  were  considerable,  but  their  own  complete  staffs  of  writers,  must  eventually  turn  if  they  seek  a  .  wjtuin  -  minutes 

when  most  buying  came  to  a  halt  in  artists  and  merchandise  people.  Most  more  economical  method  of  distribut-  ,  '  anneared  at 

October,  schedules  were  cancelled  of  them  buy  space  at  rock  bottom  ing  furnaces,  hand  lotion,  tooth  paste, 

over  night,  with  the  result  that  hun-  prices.  Most  of  them  operate  on  a  or  handkerchiefs.  They  are  the  neck  P  ,,  . 

dreds  of  papers  finished  1937  with  very  small  margin  of  net  profit.  That  of  the  bottle  today.  Keen  in  mind  that  a  letter  announc- 


national  linage  losses  as  high  as  10%  they  color  a  paper,  and  make  most  It  is  now  known  that  seven  classi- 
when  compared  with  1936.  newspapers  look  like  a  continuous  fications  buy  over  80%  of  all  the  na- 

The  first  3  months  of  1938  show  bargain  sheet,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  tional  advertising  appearing  in  daily 

continued  declines  in  practically  all  But,  in  the  men’s  apparel  field,  ac-  newspapers.  These  classifications  are 

sections  of  the  country.  counting  for  12%  of  local  linage,  and  oil  and  gas,  foods,  drugs  and  cos- 


Keep  in  mind  that  a  letter  announc¬ 
ing  his  coming,  preceded  his  call. 

After  a  dozen  of  these  reception 
room  chats,  he  returned  to  his  paper 


continued  declines  in  practically  all  But,  in  the  men’s  apparel  field,  ac-  newspapers.  These  classifications  are  started  two  men  on  two  major 

sections  of  the  country.  counting  for  12%  of  local  linage,  and  oil  and  gas,  foods,  drugs  and  cos-  classifications.  These  men  started  with 

Interviews  with  agency  people  and  furniture  with  9%  and  groceries  with  metics,  tobacco,  autos  and  accessories,  jjjg  retailers  who  distributed  the  prod- 
manufacturers  lead  to  the  belief  that  8%,  and  the  smaller  people  who  con-  liquor,  and  household  appliances,  Every  dealer  in  his  city  was 

many  of  them  now  consider  newspa-  tribute  the  balance  about  30%,  the  When  one  classification — a  large  one  visited  A  report  was  made  of  each 
pers  a  sort  of  prop,  aid,  quick  stimu-  publisher  has  an  opportunity  to  build  like  autos — drops  from  9.5%  in  1929  call— approximate  amount  of  business 

lator,  introductory  tool — anything  but  sound,  continuous  schedules  of  in-  to  5.9%  in  1937,  as  shown  on  the  (j^^e _ bank  rating _ location— standing 

a  primary  medium.  Proof  of  this  may  formative  advertising,  with  sale  copy  chart,  many  papers  see  their  net  earn-  communitv _ and  a  separate 


be  seen  by  a  study  of  any  linage  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
ledger.  As  an  example:  A  trading  Department  stores  are  today  more  carried  as  much  auto  linage  in  1937 

zone  with  two  papers  and  600,000  open-minded  about  working  with  na-  as  they  did  in  1929,  they  would  have  paper 

population.  Flour  and  bakery  prod-  tional  advertisers  but,  since  60%  of  finished  1937  well  in  the  black.  If 

ucts  classification,  36  advertisers  are  all  local  advertising  originates  outside  many  of  these  same  papers  had  not  i.- 

listed.  The  average  1937  annual  lin-  of  department  stores,  it  is  to  this  group  accepted  liquor  linage — which  totaled  .. 


ings  cut  in  half.  Had  small  city  papers  report  covering  the  dealer’s  own  ex- 
carried  as  much  auto  linage  in  1937  penditures  over  his  own  name,  in  the 


The  Squeeze  Play 

“Just  because  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  do  not  know  the  details  of  a 


listed.  The  average  1937  annual  lin-  of  department  stores,  it  is  to  this  group  accepted  liquor  linage — which  totaled  f  _  j  Wn  ”  H  t  I  fa 

age  of  this  group  in  the  largest  paper  that  the  national  advertiser  must  turn  14%  of  the  national  newspaper  dollar,  n  m  W  t 

was  3,697  lines.  Exclude  53,000  lines  if  he  expects  to  win  any  appreciable  most  of  them  would  have  finished  in  \.f.. 

of  3  bakery  advertisers  and  the  aver-  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  a  the  red.  advertisers  dollar  to 


age  linage  for  the  remaining  33  ac-  given  market. 


•  marlcpt  •  another  market  or  another  medium,  is 

„  ,  o  4  0T  1-  T»-  j-  iu-  ’  ..  ....  .  .  .  .  The  publisher’s  own  ledgers  tell  him  no  excuse  for  the  newspaper  publisher 

counts  was  2,427  lines.  Dividing  this  How  to  Win  Indopondontt?  the  declines  in  the  other  classifications,  to  take  his  loss  without  a  knock 

by  52  weeks,  gives  an  average  of  46  thg  active  support  of  these  Published  statements  of  radio,  out-  down,  drag  out  fight,”  said  the  exec- 

lines  per  week!  independent  advertisers — who  collec-  door,  magazine,  bus  and  street  car,  utive'of  this  paper. 

One  advertiser  bought  200  lines  dur-  tively  buy  60%  of  all  local  advertising  and  direct  mail  expenditures  tell  him  With  dozens  of  complete  reports  at 
mg. the  year!  ^  ^  ,  ,  ,  — the  publisher  and  his  local  staff  frequently  just  where  the  national  ad-  hand,  the  two  salesmen  then  began  a 


QETAIC  UIKJAGE  ACCOUKTrEO 
FOft  70^%  OP  TOTAl-  19^7 
lOOX  INCREASE  OP  99%  IMdvaS 


Wot  a  few  of  the  schedules  were  must  make  a  contribution  which  is  vertising  dollar  goes.  Each  day,  week,  round  of  calls  on  advertisers.  The  re 

used  exclusively  to  announce  radio  more  fully  outlined  in  later  para-  month  and  year,  each  national  adver-  ception  room  conference  experience 

programs  of  the  advertiser  each  week,  graphs.  tiser  is  allocating  to  the  publisher’s  of  the  executive  has  decided  him  o, 

At  this  ^int  the  conunent  of  one _ _  procedure.  Fourteen  months  c 

agency  official  seems  pat:  Sometimes 

1  think  of  newspapers  as  a  mistake  oetaic  ui^jasb  accouwteo  matiomai.  auto  LiwACiE  _ _ 

^1*  »  I  A*  T  *  1  70*^56  op  TOTAL  19^7  WAS  9  OP  TOTAL  000  CldSSlliCdtiOri.  Tll0  Otll0F  ClHSSi 

medium  because  every  time  I  pick  ,oo%  a^.«c«,a«  svbs  ,0*,  .  ,9^9  fication  finished  1937  ahead  of  dozen 

up  a  pa^r  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  ^  .r  wa,  99.6 

Janesville  or  New  York,  I  see  so  many  ^  . 

ads  offering  goods  at  a  reduced  price.  The  only  possible  objection  to  thi 

All  sorts  of  alibis  are  offered  as  to  ‘ype  of  “squeeze  play”  is  that  th 

the  reductions  but  to  me  most  of  them  agency  might  if  it  so  wished  penaliz 

seem  unbelievable.  Instinctively  I  ,  *  ^  schedules  wer 

think  of  the  buyers  who  bought  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  released.  Magazine,  radio  an 

merchandise.  Do  they  always  make  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,  Chart  shows  the  trend  outdoor  salesmen  spend  most  of  thei 

mistakes  or  must  they  always  rely  on  >\;  ^  ^  ^  retail  and  national  calling  on  advertisers  direc 

bargains  to  attract  women  shoppers?  -  ^  auto  linage  for  three  Agents  do  not  resent  this  yet  this  pro 

Most  of  our  clients  believe  that  the  v  xN'  **  ^  years  comoared  with  approved  whe 

retailer,  their  customer,  is  in  business  ^  P  ft  ^  loig  newspaper  salesman  adopts  th 

to  make  money.  He  can’t  possibly  ^  '  same  plan, 

make  money  if  he  buys  unwisely  or  if  ^  ^  ^  ^  2,000,000  Refoil  Outlets 

be  over-stocks  and  is  forced  to  run  a  ^0%,  ,  3% ;  x  ^  The  Bureau  of  Census  lists  mor 

sale.  He  can’t  expect  to  build  a  busi-  x  -;  ^  '>  s  x  ^  ^  ^  than  2,000,000  different  retail  outlet 

ness  on  our  lines  if  his  own  customers  zo*  ^  ^  2.%  ^  in  the  United  States.  Without  excep 

wait  until  he  starts  a  sale.  'I  H  M  ^  every  single  outlet  has  in  stoc 

“Off-hand,  and  speaking  as  an  out-  <oX  ^  from  one  to  a  thousand  articles  thi 

sider,  I  believe  that  you  newspaper  H  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I  carry  the  name  of  a  manufacture 

people  are  a  little  bit  careless  with  o  ^  ^  ^  ^  o  ^  ^  arrd  a  trade  mark  emblem, 

your  own  local  customers.  You  don’t  '39  '36  '37  i9Z9  '34  *36  '37  In  a  midwestern  city,  less  than  6C 

get  into  your  clients  affairs  as  we  do.  _ _  (Continued  on  page  48) 


month  and  year,  each  national  adver-  ception  room  conference  experiences 
tiser  is  allocating  to  the  publisher  s  qJ  executive  has  decided  him  on 

-  this  procedure.  Fourteen  months  c  ^ 

this  kind  of  selling  almost  doubled 
wAs'S*^  oF^TOTAif’’^  one  classification.  The  other  classi- 

fication  finished  1937  ahead  of  dozens 
of  papers  m  cities  of  the  same  size. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  this 
type  of  “squeeze  play”  is  that  the 
agency  might  if  it  so  wished  pienalize 
7.1%  the  paper  when  other  schedules  were 

^  being  released.  Magazine,  radio  and 

^  ^  Chart  shows  the  trend  outdoor  salesmen  spend  most  of  their 

^  ^  of  retail  and  national  ‘i*"®  advertisers  direct, 

i  i  ^  auto  linage  for  three  ^^ents  do  not  resent  this  yet  this  pro¬ 


years  compared  with 
1929. 


cedure  is  not  always  approved  when 
the  newspaper  salesman  adopts  the 
same  plan. 

2,000.000  Retail  Outlets 

The  Bureau  of  Census  lists  more 
than  2,000,000  different  retail  outlets 
in  the  United  States.  Without  excep¬ 
tion  every  single  outlet  has  in  stock 
from  one  to  a  thousand  articles  that 
carry  the  name  of  a  manufacturer 
and  a  trade  mark  emblem. 

In  a  midwestern  city,  less  than  609 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


T^*  I  manding  that  all  papers  of  the  com- 

lYIinXOn  Vn^nUiy  ©S  mlttee  be  taken  to  Washington  under 

f\f\o/  t  penalty  of  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

9o  /o  OI  It  CtpOrS  Mr.  Gannett  related  that  he  had 

refused  to  obey  the  subpoena,  holding 
^)©Cll  violation  of  constitutional 

Charge  Made  When  Gannett 

^  ^  was  voiced  Wednesday  by  omcials  of 

Refuses  to  Produce  Private  the  Gannett  group  in  answer  to  the 
Papers  to  Committee  second  demand  for  records.  Dr.  Ed- 

ward  A.  Rumely,  executive  secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  24  His  j-gfused  compliance  with  the  latest 
subpoena  directing  Publisher  Frank  subpoena  which  called  for  “the  names 
Gannett  to  produce  private  papers  of  q£  gjj  persons  who  have  contributed 
the  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitu-  or  more”  to  the  Gannett  organi- 

tional  Government  having  zation  and  the  precise  amount  of  each 

nor^.  Senator  Sherm^  Minton,  contribution,  and  also  for  certain  let- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  lobby  investi-  office  memoranda  of  specified 

gating  committee,  has  broadened  is  passing  between  Messrs.  Rume- 


Reiuses  to  Produce  Private 
Papers  to  Committee 


David  W.  Hearst  Weds 
Hope  Chandler  in  N.  Y. 

David  Whitmire  Hearst,  22,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
and  Miss  Hope  Chandler,  17,  former 


fight  with  a  radioed  accusation  jy  Gannett  and  Glenn  Hancock, 
charging  98%  of  the  metropo  i  an  assistant  executive  secretary 
newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  IMew 
I>eal.  __ 

The  Minton  broadcast  came  after 
several  days  of  wrangling  during  XIUUIO 

which  the  newspaper  publisher, 

through  two  aides,  refused  to  obey  VV 

an  order  calling  for  disclosure  of 

papers  and  documents  dealing  wiffi  Owlvl 

Gannett’s  drive  against  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill.  Negotiations  Not  Co: 

Gannett  Aides  Defiant  with  Seattle  Attorney 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  physician  $250,000  Deal 
and  one-time  publisher  of  the  New 

York  Daily  Mail,  now  secretary  of  Col.  Arthur  O’Brien,  Seatl 


Hearst  Radio 
Station  WINS 
Being  Sold 

Negotiations  Not  Completed 
with  Seattle  Attorney  for 
$250,000  Deal 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Whitmire  Hearst 
photographed  after  their  wedding 

showgirl,  were  married  in  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  March  23.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  sons 
to  marry.  His  twin  brother,  Randolph 


York  Daily  Mail,  now  secr^ary  oi  Col.  Arthur  O’Brien,  Seattle  attor-  ,  marrv  Hie  twin  brntbar  T?anHolnb 
the  committee  headed  by  Gannett,  ney,  this  week  announced  he  will  a  '  r*  rb 

defied  the  committee  by  appearing  purchase  the  Hearst  radio  station  Epperson  Hearst,  married  Catherine 
here  and  refusing  to  answer  any  but  WINS  in  New  York,  for  about  $250,-  W^ampbell  in  Atlanta  last  January, 
strictly  formal  questions.  Threat  of  ooo,  as  soon  as  the  deal  is  approved  church 

citation  for  contempt  failed  to  im-  hv  the  Federal  Communications  Com-  I^®  bridegroom  s  parents  were 


press  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  mission. 
Minton  group  and  responded  or  re-  Josepl 
mained  silent  according  to  the  di-  King  F 
rections  of  his  attorney,  Elisha  man  of 
Hanson.  confirmed 


married,  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 


and  responded  or  re-  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  P/'  W.  Russell  Bowie  the  rector, 
according  to  the  di-  King  Features  Syndicate  and  chair-  Boland,  wife  of  Ben  Yost  the 

his  attorney,  Elisha  man  of  the  board  of  Hearst  Radio,  ^ctor,  was  matron  of  honor,  and  Wil- 


approximate 


Glenn  Hancock,  former  Ohio  news-  Thursday  and  said  “negotiations  are 
paperman,  now  the  Gannett  commit-  nearing  completion.”  Mr.  Connolly 
tee  vice-chairman,  likewise  refused  announced  completion  of  the  sale  of 


liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  &  American,  was  best  man. 

Miss  Chandler,  who  was  once  de- 


*on  constitutional  grounds”  to  answer  KEHE,  Hearst  Los  Angeles  station,  to  scribed  as  “the  most  beautiful  girl  in 


questions  he  felt  invaded  his  rights  Earl  C.  Anthony  for  $400,000 


under  the  organic  law. 


Paradise” — a  night  club — is  the  daugh- 


While  all  of  the  persons  sought  to  &  Publisher  he  is  going  to  spend  a 
be  examined  by  the  Senate  committee  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  build- 
are  present  or  former  newspapermen,  ing  up  programs  for  WINS.  He  said 
the  matter  of  newspapers  as  such  did  60%  of  the  broadcast  time  would  be 


Mr.  O’Brien  in  Seattle  told  Editor  ter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Coley  of  New  York. 
Publisher  he  is  going  to  spend  a  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  step- 


not  enter  into  the  debate  until  Sena-  non-commercial, 
tor  Minton,  a  first-term  Indiana  Dem-  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  specializes  in  ncaisi,  ji., 

ocrat,  said  in  his  radio  speech:  Federal  law,  moved  to  SeatUe  two  ” 

“You  must  realize  that  it  is  chiefly  F®"*  W  1™“  Wa^ington.  D  C..  8  1  u  j  '  j-  ,  i  t 

by  means  of  the  radio  that  the  point  where  he  served  as  Democratic  com-  The  couple  sailed  immediately  for 
of  view  of  the  Administration  in  ??i«eemam  He  owns  an  interest  in  Europe  for  a  six-week  wedding  trip. 
Washington  on  anything  it  is  doing,  KmO,  CBS  station  in  Seattle,  and  Upon  their  return  they  will  m^e  their 
or  proposed  to  do,  is  brought  to  you,  \®ave  A.  Cormier  in  charge  of  home  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hearst  is 

since  98%  of  all  the  metropolitan  ^®  station  when  he  comes  to  New  with  the  advertising  department  of 


father,  Samuel  Coley. 

Among  others  present  were  Mrs. 
William  R.  Hearst,  Sr.,  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  Mrs.  William  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 


newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  Ad-  ^ork.  his  father’s  Baltimore  News-Post. 

ministration,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  _  ~ 

misrepresent  it.  You  found  that  out  LAWYERS  EXTEND  USE  OF  PRESS  AND  RADIO 

in  the  last  election  If  you  want  to  a-TLANTA  BAR  ASSOCIA-HON  will  start  an  advertising  campaign  March  29 
know  the  teu  a  ou  mgs  going  £hj.ee  Atlanta  newspapers,  using  the  campaign  prepared  by  Gott- 

schaldt-Humphrey,  Atlanta  advertising  agency.  (Editor  &  Publisher,  March 
e  me  opo  i  n  newspapers^  page  10.)  "rhe  agency  reports  inquiries  from  newspapers  and  bar  asso- 

Found  Unconstitutional  Beforo  ciations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  formal  statement.  Publisher  Meanwhile  Erie  County  (N.  Y.)  Bar  Association  has  raised  $14,000  and  is 
Gannett  declared  the  committee  has  buying  time  on  WBEN,  radio  station  of  Buffalo  Evening  News,  for  a  series 
twice  been  found  by  ffie  Federal  of  broadcasts  Tuesday  evenings  at  6:45  p.m.  EST,  True  legal  stories  are 
courts  to  have  violated  the  constitu-  enacted  to  show  the  value  of  lawyers’  services  and  their  contribution  to 
tional  guaranty  against  unreasonable  community  life.  Transcriptions  and  scripts  of  the  programs  are  sold  to  other 
search  and  seizure,  but  is  making  a  associations  for  use  in  other  cities.  Ellis  Advertising  Company,  Buffalo, 
tlurd  attempt  to  procure  papers  by  produces  the  programs. 


the  metropolitan  newspapers.” 

Faand  Unconstitutional  Beforu 

In  a  formal  statement.  Publisher 


illegal  means.  He  compared  its  ac¬ 
tivities  with  those  of  the  OGPU  under 
Joseph  Stalin. 

Replying  in  a  radio  address  Tues¬ 
day  over  WOR  and  the  Mutual 


CAHILL  NAMED  BUSINESS  MANAGER  IN  SEATTLE 

HARRY  H.  CAHILL,  circulation  manager  of  the  Seattle  Times  for  the  past 
decade,  has  replaced  Maj.  A.  F.  Logan  as  business  manager  of  that  paper 


Broadcasting  System,  he  demanded  according  to  an  order  of  Publisher  C.  B.  Blethen,  effective  March  8.  Logan  left 
that  the  committee  itself  be  investi-  on  March  1  to  become  business  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Cahill 
gated  “with  instructions  to  prosecute  is  a  director  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers’  Association  and  a  past 
under  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Unit-  president,  past  secretary  and  past  director  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Circulation 
ed  States  for  a  conspiracy  to  violate  Managers’  Association, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  ^ 

'“S^”G,n„eu  declared  i„  hu  „piy  JO'NS  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 

that  two  investigators  of  the  Senate  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  23 — Howard  Parish  has  resigned  as  business 
committee  had  appeared  at  the  office  manager  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  to  become  sales  director  in  charge 
of  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  of  advertising  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  He  had  been  with  the  News 
Constitutional  Government  last  Thurs-  three  years,  going  to  that  paper  from  the  Scripps-Howard  Birmingham  Post, 
day  with  a  “dragnet  subpoena,”  com-  where  he  was  advertising  director  and  later  business  manager. 


$3,400/000  Loan 
by  RFC  for 
Mill  at  Lufkin 

Newsprint  Project  Report 
Made  to  Texas  Publishers 
.  .  .  Ad  Bureau  Indorsed 

Prospects  are  excellent  that  approx¬ 
imately  $7,000,000  needed  to  start  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  will  be 
obtained,  E.  L.  Kurth  of  Lufkin,  Texas, 
reported  to  the  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  its  semi-annual 
meeting  March  18-19  at  Fort  Worth. 

An  RFC  loan  of  $3,400,000  for  the 
newsprint  project  at  Lufkin  has  been 
obtained,  said  Mr.  Kurth. 

The  expansion  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  was 
indorsed  and  state  and  federal  chain 
store  tax  laws  were  opposed  as  “harm¬ 
ful  to  both  producer  and  consumer” 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
Galdbarg  Re-elactad 
Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows; 
Louis  N.  Goldberg,  Austin  American 
and  Statesman,  president;  William  M. 
McIntosh,  San  Antonio  Light,  vice- 
president;  Harry  B.  Adsit,  Dallas,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary;  and  A.  F.  Clarkson. 
Houston  Post,  treasurer.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Houston  in 
October. 

In  another  resolution  the  conven¬ 
tion  urged  members  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  facilities  of  the 
Southwest  Vocational  School  at  Dallas 
and  help  that  school  to  obtain  students. 

In  the  addition  to  the  officers,  the 
following  out  of  town  representatives 
attended: 

J.  II.  Kiitler.  }{oustou  ChronicU' ;  Frank  W. 
Mayborn.  Temple  Telegram:  Th«jrntt)n  Hall. 
Sun  Antonio  T.xpress;  E.  C.  Davis.  BeuximOini 
Journal:  D.  A.  Orenwell,  Dallas  TimesJlerald: 
Henry  Humphrey,  Texarkana  Cacette  an*! 
\c7vs;  John  H.  Payne,  Houston  Press;  J.  Let 
Hreer,  Denison  Herald;  M.  M.  Dono^ky,  E.  M. 
(Te<l)  Healey  and  J.  M.  Monmey.  DallQi 
\ews  and  Journal;  Mrs.  Oveta  C.  H«)hby. 
Houston  Post;  A.  E.  Clarkson,  Iloustim  Post; 
Kiley  Cross.  Marshall  Messenger;  Grady  Kin* 
solving.  Corpus  Christi  Caller  and  Tinu's:  S. 
\V.  Pai)ert,  Dallas,  Daily  Press  League;  George 
H.  Peeler,  Taylor  Press;  I^ven  T.  Deputy, 
Dallas  News  and  Journal;  and  V.  C.  Garritt 
manager  of  the  Southern  Schofil  of  Printing. 
Nashville,  Teiiii.,  and  the  Southwest  Vocational 
SchtHil.  Dallas. 

■ 

New  Chicago  Tribune 
Plane  Makes  Survey 

Initial  use  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
new  twin-engined  Grumman  airplane 
took  place  this  week  when  Arthur 
Evans,  Tribune  staff  writer,  and  Swain 
Scalf,  photographer,  made  an  aerial 
survey  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  project. 

The  all-metal  plane,  purchased  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Col.  Robert  R- 
McCormick,  Tribune  publisher,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  eight  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  two  pilots.  At  10,000  feet  it 
has  a  cruising  speed  of  172  miles  an 
hour  and  a  top  speed  of  202  miles 
'The  plane  has  a  boat  hull  for  a 
fuselage,  with  retractable  landing 
wheels.  For  winter  flying  off  ice  or 
snow,  the  plane  can  be  equipped  with 
skiis. 

Howard  H.  West,  American  Airlines 
chief  pilot,  is  in  command.  A  flight 
mechanic  is  assigned  to  it  for  all  flights. 

a 

WHTTE-LOWELL  MOVES 

White-Lowell  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  moved  on  March  25  to  595 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  57th  Street 
New  York,  where  it  will  occupy  the 
28th  and  29th  floors.  Telephone— 
PLaza  8-2400. 


for  march  26,  1938 
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Regional  Drives  No  Barrier 
To  Ad  Bureau  Expansion 


New  England  and  SNPA  Officers  Say  There  Is 
No  Conflict . . .  Special  Representatives 
Enthusiastic  About  New  Program 


REGIONAL  NEWSPAPER  promotion 
drives  need  hold  no  conflict  with 
the  national  movement  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  assured  this  week  by  pub¬ 
lishers  concerned  in  the  New  England 
and  the  Southern  newspaper  efforts. 
The  president  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  likewise  spoke  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  national  drive.  Members  of 
the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  as  told  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  adopted  resolutions  stating  that 
the  TNPA  “indorses  the  united  front 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  and  urges  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  of  its  members  in  order  to 
sell  America  on  the  efficacy  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

In  addition,  inquiries  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  brought  statements  of  ap¬ 
proval  not  only  from  members  of  the 
Expansion  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
but  also  from  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  generally. 

“I’m  not  fussy  about  which  organi¬ 
zation  or  organizations  finally  get  into 
the  field  and  sell  newspapers  as  a 
method  of  advertising,”  said  George 
C.  Biggers,  business  manager,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal.  “I  do  know  that  the 
job  is  badly  needed  and  that  in  order 
foi  the  effort  to  be  accomplished, 
newspapers  are  going  to  have  to  as¬ 
sume  a  ‘united  front.’  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  advertising 
committee  which  is  trying  to  get  the 
movement  started  in  the  South  and 
am  also  captain  for  the  ANPA  drive 
in  Georgia.  Possibly  the  two  move¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  coordinated.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  SNPA  adver¬ 
tising  bureau  could  not  be  the  South¬ 
ern  office  for  the  ANPA.  However, 
all  plans  are  going  to  have  to  be 
synchronized  if  a  real  selling  job  is 
done  for  newspapers.  I  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  other  media  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  sell  newspapers 
by  knocking  other  media.  If  we  would 
only  present  a  united  front  and  sell 
newspapers  on  their  merit  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  way  we  could  stop  this  drift  away 
from  newspapers.  We  are  being  out¬ 
sold  by  other  media  and  that’s  no¬ 
body’s  fault  but  our  own.” 

New  England  View 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  president.  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
said;  “We  of  the  New  England  group 
feel  that  our  activities  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  that  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  should  be  decid¬ 
edly  helpful  to  the  Bureau’s  future. 
We  feel  that  we  are  doing  groundwork 
in  a  concentrated  area,  which  would 
be  impractical  for  the  Bureau  itself 
to  attempt. 

“Much  of  our  work  is  being  done 
directly  with  the  publishers,  their  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  staffs,  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  advertising  problems,  within 
their  own  areas.  After  this  work  is 
thoroughly  done,  we  can  begin  think¬ 
ing  of  wider  fields,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Bureau  will  have  taken  up 
where  we  leave  off,  making  a  very 
complete  advertising  picture  for  New 
England.” 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil, 


and  president.  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  gave  this  view:  “Every 
daily  newspaper  in  America,  both 
large  and  small,  should  join  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  in  its  drive  to  make 
American  business  conscious  of  the 
superiority  of  newspaper  space  over 
other  forms  of  media. 

“This  effort  should  be  coupled  with 
an  advertising  program  with  space 
donated  by  the  member  newspapers. 
This  space  should  call  attention  not 
only  to  the  need  for  independent 
newspapers  in  our  American  life,  but 
to  the  advantages  of  the  advertiser 
who  uses  newspaper  space.  Copy 
should  be  designed  to  sell  both  the 
national  advertiser  and  the  retailer 
on  newspaper  advertising. 

"The  dealer  outlets  still  use  news¬ 
papers  for  their  own  advertising  and 
have  refused  to  be  led  generally  into 
the  other  media  because  they  have 
been  able  to  get  the  results  they 
wanted  only  from  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  The  need  for  dealer  tie- 
up  to  make  national  advertising  more 
effective  should  be  emphasized.” 

Views  of  Commitfecmcn 

Four  members  of  the  Expansion 
Committee,  including  two  newspaper 
advertising  directors  and  two  special 
representatives,  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  achievements  thus  far  in 
the  movement,  as  follows: 

A.  G.  Ruthman,  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 
Ruthman.  Chicago,  chairman.  Expan¬ 
sion  Committee,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing:  "The  presentation,  ‘The  Road 


Ahead  for  Newspapers.'  now  being 
used  in  the  expansion  campaign  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  work.  It  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  unqualified  acceptance  gen¬ 
erally. 

"The  new  members  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  since  Jan.  1, 
and  indications  of  many  more  to  fol¬ 
low,  have  been  most  gratifying  to  all 
who  are  laboring  in  the  cause  and  to 
everyone  sincerely  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  my  hope  that  publishers 
who  contemplate  joining  will  do  so 
at  an  early  date.” 

Ray  H.  McKinney,  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son,  New  York:  “The  greatest 
achievement  of  the  expansion  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is 
the  consolidation  of  all  forces  con¬ 
cerned  with  general  advertising — the 
newspaper,  the  advertising  manager 
and  the  special  representative.  Never 
before  has  this  unity  of  purpiose  been 
attained.  Now  that  it  exists,  nothing 
is  impossible.” 

Leroy  W.  Herron,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Washington  Star,  chairman  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising:  “I  think  the  Committee  on 
Expansion  has  gotten  off  to  a  fine 
start  and  the  acceptances  so  far  show 
conclusively  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  approve  of  the  plan  and  are 
supporting  it.  The  additional  mem¬ 
bership  will  permit  the  development 
of  the  plan  into  its  practical  operation 
and  will  allow  the  possibilities  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  be  better 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  IMMEDIATE  START 

(Hy  triniraf’li  to  Kditor  &  I’ibi.ishkri 

CHICAGO,  March  23 — Committee  on  Expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  at  a  meeting  here  today,  recommended  a  definite  program 
to  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  for  promotion  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers. 

Enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  bureau’s  presentation,  "The  Road  Ahead 
for  Newspapers,”  the  large  number  of  new  members,  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  from  newspap>er  representatives,  and  growing  response  from  publishers 
all  over  the  country,  influenced  the  committee  to  proceed  at  once,  rather 
than  to  wait  for  the  actual  total  of  subscriptions  necessary  to  assure  success 
of  the  effort. 

First  steps  will  include  actual  preparation  of  promotion  and  sales  material, 
to  be  used  immediately  to  reinform  and  to  resell  advertisers — both  retail  and 
general — on  the  tremendous  opportunities  offered  by  the  daily  newspaper  in 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  This  material  will  be  available  as  quickly  as 
mechanics  of  the  job  permit,  constituting  tangible  evidence  of  what  the 
bureau  can  and  will  produce  for  benefit  of  all  newspapers,  it  was  stated. 

Greatest  Sales  Program  Ever  Devised 

“These  are  but  the  first  steps  in  what  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and 
complete  sales  program  ever  developed  on  behalf  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
once  total  subscriptions  equal  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Expan¬ 
sion,”  said  one  member  of  the  committee. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Expansion,  together  with 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  would  act  as  hosts  to  the  .state 
captains  now  engaged  in  the  membership  campaign,  at  a  special  luncheon  to 
be  held  during  ANPA  week  in  New  York  City,  April  27.  Object  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  to  express  thanks  of  both  comfnittees  to  the  captains  for  the  work 
done  and  to  formulate  further  plans  that  may  be  necessary  in  making  Bureau 
of  Advertising  memberships  truly  representative  of  the  entire  newspaper 
industry. 

Those  present  at  today’s  meeting  were:  E.  S.  Friendly,  Neir  York  Sun, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau;  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  bureau;  and  members  of  the  expansion  committee,  including 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune;  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron.  Washington 
Star;  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Frank  E.  Westcott.  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  A.  G.  Ruthman,  R.  H.  McKinney,  and  J.  E.  Lutz,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives. 


presented  to  the  advertising  agencies 
of  the  country  than  ever  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  before.” 

Frank  E.  Westcott,  advertising 
manager,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune: 
“Speaking  as  a  representative  for 
smaller  newspapers  or  those  in  the 
medium  classification,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  no  effort  heretofore  made 
in  behalf  of  advertising  for  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  received  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  United  Front.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of 
the  publications  in  these  classifica¬ 
tions  will  be  enlisted  as  members 
before  many  weeks.” 

Representatives'  Opinions 
Among  the  special  representatives, 
who  are  generally  urging  their  pub¬ 
lishers  to  join  the  Bureau,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  believed  to  be  typical  opinions: 

Sylvester  Blish,  John  Budd  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York:  “I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  opportune  time  than  right  now 
for  newspapers  as  a  group  to  sell  their 
merits  as  the  prime  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

“Only  recently  the  research  director 
of  one  of  the  large  agencies  stated 
that  with  the  advertising  dollar  being 
watched  more  carefully  it  would 
mean  a  swing  toward  newspapers 
with  their  advantage  of  selected  and 
localized  effort.  Newspapers  have 
been  the  first  medium  used  on  prac¬ 
tically  75%  of  the  products  which  now 
have  national  acceptance.  A  united 
drive  to  show  the  results  newspapers 
can  produce  is  certainly  in  order  and, 
like  newspaper  advertising,  should 
produce  results.  The  department 
stores — the  largest  merchandising  unit 
in  the  country — would  practically  be 
forced  to  close  up  if  they  did  not  have 
newspapers  through  which  to  sell 
their  wares. 

“We  have  the  medium — we  can 
prove  its  resulttulness — now  the  job 
i.'i  to  sell  the  story.” 

G.  R.  Katz,  Katz  Agency,  New 
York:  "The  need  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  as  planned  by 
the  Bureau  is  great  and  immediate. 
If  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
newspaper  publishers  generally,  the 
business  lost  can  be  regained  and  new 
advertisers  can  be  sold  through  fac¬ 
tual  evidence  of  what  the  newspaper 
has  done  and  can  still  do.  Advertisers 
must  be  sold  the  certain  fact  that 
newspapers  never  had  a  larger  or 
more  intensely  interested  audience. 
Success  depends  on  how  many  pub¬ 
lishers  get  in  line  and  pull  with  and 
for  the  Bureau.” 

Every  Paper  Indorses 
Dan  a.  Carroll,  New  York:  "I  thor¬ 
oughly  approve  and  support  the  new 
expansion  campaign  of  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  Every  paper  represented 
in  my  office  indorses  this  program. 

“With  the  new  tempo  in  business 
and  the  difficulty  confronting  every 
manufacturer  in  the  extension  of 
markets  and  selling  the  consumer,  the 
advertising  and  sales  approach  re¬ 
quires  a  somewhat  different  build-up 
according  to  1938  expectations.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  fits  into  this  picture 
far  better  than  any  other  sales  me¬ 
dium.  What  it  has  lacked  in  the  past, 
perhaps  has  been  a  more  definite  and 
aggressive  sales  perspective.  The  new 
set-up  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
should  supply  this  force  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed.” 

Harry  J.  Prudden,  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden,  New  York:  “The  expansion 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  in  my  opinion  most  important  to 
newspapers.  The  plan  contemplates 
meeting  the  competition  of  other  me¬ 
dia  that  have  been  making  progress 
in  national  advertising  at  the  expense 
of  newspapers.  With  well-organized 
sales  organizations  now  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  newspapers,  it  is  essential 
that  the  industry  have  a  central  ser¬ 
vice  agency  with  advertising  and  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Hearns  Store  Finds  Profit 
In  Institutional  Copy 

New  York  Firm  Credits  Its  Success  to  Timely 
Ads  of  Wide  Appeal . . .  18,000  at  Meeting 
Cheer  Low-Price  Drive 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 


Irving  Price 


HEARNS,  one  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  sold  in  1932  because  it 
could  not  cope 
with  the  depres¬ 
sion,  today  is  a 
great  paying  en¬ 
terprise  because 
the  new  manage¬ 
ment  could  see 
the  value  of  in¬ 
stitutional  ad¬ 
vertising  along 
with  heavy  sell¬ 
ing  copy. 

This  timely  and 
skillful  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  promotion 
was  brought  to 
an  apex  this  week  when  the  store 
filled  Madison  Square  Garden  with 
more  than  18,000  shoppers  under  the 
banner  “Lower  Prices  Will  Bring 

America  Out  of  the  Depression — 
Back  to  Prosperity.  Hearns  Points 
the  Way.”  The  event  had  been  pub¬ 
licized  for  almost  a  week,  but  the 
idea  had  been  limelighted  for  six 

years  in  Hearns  advertising. 

At  the  rally  three  public  officials 
and  a  novelist  praised  the  fight  for 
lower  prices  which  Hearns  has  spon¬ 
sored.  They  were  Gov.  George  H. 
Earle  of  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
John  J.  Boylan  of  New  York,  Con¬ 
gressman  J.  Voorhis  of  California  and 
Fannie  Hurst. 

Lower  Prices  Cheered 
More  important,  however,  from  an 
advertising  point  of  view  was  the 
fact  that  such  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  had  become  convinced  by  the 
Hearns  campaign  and  were  willing  to 
spend  an  afternoon  cheering  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

In  that  throng  could  be  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  when  hinged  on  an  idea  with 
popular  appeal.  But  not  only  had 
timely  advertising  filled  a  huge  audi¬ 
torium;  it  had  won  for  Hearns  the 
goodwill  of  thousands  of  shoppers 
whose  purchases  have  turned  a  once 
dying  firm  into  one  which  in  11 
months  of  1936  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$554,482.14. 

The  history  of  this  drive  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  result.  The  store, 
after  losing  ground  for  years,  was 
hard  hit  by  the  depression,  and  could 
no  longer  keep  its  head  above  water. 
Ci  editors  clamored  for  payment,  and 
when  the  store  could  not  immediately 
meet  their  demands,  a  committee  was 
formed  to  help  run  the  store. 

Saved  by  New  Owner 
The'  store  was  tottering  when  in 
1932  it  was  purchased  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  headed  by  Maurice  Levin,  then 
known  as  the  Molasses  King  because 
of  his  operation  of  Dunbar  Molasses 
Co.,  British  Molasses  Co.,  and  other 
firms. 

The  immediate  problem  which 
faced  the  new  management  was  that 
of  winning  the  attention  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  buying  public.  Lower 
price  was  chosen  as  the  theme  and 
newspapers  as  the  medium  for  pro¬ 
moting  it.  From  then  on  Hearns  was 


to  be  known  as  “The  Store  With  a 
Heart.” 

The  first  year  under  new  manage¬ 
ment  Hearns  made  a  profit  of  $463,000, 
much  of  which  was  gained  through 
price  appreciation  of  merchandise. 

“If  we  are  to  entertain  any  hope 
of  success  at  all,”  declared  Mr.  Levin 
to  a  group  of  his  employes  after  the 
purchase  of  the  store,  “we  must  help 
people.  They  haven’t  much  to  spend 
in  times  like  these.  We  must  use  all 
the  ingenuity  we  possess,  all  the  en¬ 
terprise  we  can  muster,  all  the  hard 
work  we  can  stand,  to  give  them  as¬ 
tounding  values  for  their  few  and 
meager  dollars.” 

Canceled  Debts 

In  promoting  this  idea  through  the 
daily  newspapers  Hearns  burst  its 
first  bombshell  by  declaring  debts 
of  $176,436.88.  owed  to  the  store  by 
customers,  had  been  canceled. 

In  1933,  when  the  management  be¬ 
gan  to  get  its  bearings,  Hearns  pro¬ 
claimed  to  a  leary  public,  entrenched 
in  the  belief  that  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  buy,  that  it  would  operate 
for  12  months  without  profit,  and  that 
prices  had  been  set  at  astonishingly 
low  levels  in  an  effort  to  win  its  favor. 
During  the  11  months  ended  July  31, 
1934,  the  store  had  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  large  following,  but  had  lost 
$22,000  doing  it. 

Full  page  ads  proclaimed  that  “All 
America  is  talking  about  the  Hearn 
Plan.  It’s  sweeping  the  country!  It’s 
stirring  the  press!  It’s  jamming  the 
store — as  never  before  in  the  107  years 
of  Hearns  existence.” 

Then  began  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  eventually  led  the  way 
to  success.  More  than  $1,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  year’s  advertis¬ 
ing  effort.  Indorsements  from  prom¬ 
inent  public  figures  were  blown  up 
into  full  pages.  Statements  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Mayor  La 
Guardia  and  former  Governor  “Al” 


Smith  proclaimed  the  plan  a  benefit 
to  the  buying  public.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  more  than  1,000,000  cus¬ 
tomers  had  been  won  by  the  store. 

In  1934  Irving  Price  was  added  to 
the  staff  as  sales  and  publicity  direc¬ 
tor.  At  that  time  he  said:  “We  have 
to  do  something  to  make  people  know 
and  like  us,  and  we  can  do  this  best 
through  an  institutional  campaign.” 

Profit-Sharing  Plan 

In  1935,  the  store  adopted  a  plan  to 
share  the  profits  with  customers,  and 
the  message  was  impressed  on  the 
public  by  frequent  advertisements. 
First  advertisements  of  the  new  plan 
stated: 

“(n  We  pleilRe  (Uirselves  to  continue  the 
low  price>  that  have  made  Ht’arns  one  »»{  tlie 
greatest  haigain  stores  in  the  countty. 

“(2)  Now.  as  our  sales  volume  continues  to 
increase,  we  are  going  to  return  a  share  of 
the  KXTRA  I)usiness  alnive  i»ur  sales  budget 
in  cash  to  our  customers. 

of  the  increase  alHtve  our  sales 
butiget  will  be  set  aside  as  a  cash  dividend 
fund.  t<»  be  distriliuted  as  follows: 

“90';  of  this  funtl  will  be  given  to  all  cu'»* 
tor.iers  in  proportion  to  their  purchase>. 

“10' r  of  this  fund  will  !>e  given  a^^  extra 
bonuses  to  our  employes.*’ 

This  campaign  was  supported  by 
advertisements  carrying  indorsements 
of  Vice-President  John  N.  Garner, 
Henry  Ford,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Daniel  Roper,  Senator  William  E. 
Borah  and  other  well-known  per¬ 
sons.  Between  insertions  of  insti¬ 
tutional  copy,  the  store  used  large 
merchandising  advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  its  sales.  Single  events 
moved  2,200  men’s  suits  in  one  hour, 
40,000  men’s  .shirts  in  one  day,  and 
15,000  dresses  in  one  day. 

Hearns  has  chosen  to  tell  everything 
about  its  business  to  the  public.  “We 
have  no  secrets  in  this  business,”  Mr. 
Levin  frequently  told  his  staff.  “Let’s 
tell  the  people  all  about  it.  This  is 
their  store.  Let  them  know  all  about 
it,  and  they’ll  place  their  confidence 
in  it.” 


WE  NEED 
GOOD  USED  CARS 
AND  TRUCKS! 


CNIVtOlIT  DIALItS’  USIO  CAt  STOCKS 
WIKI  OftlATLY  KIDUCiO  OUKINO  NATIONAL 
USID  CAK  IXCNANOi  WICK 


iHtv  Vnlle>  wof 


'  Hr  m  NTW  CNfVtOtfr 


.  in  tm4my  < 


"YOU'LL  BE  AHtAD  WITH  A  CHEVgOLET 


THK  K.VRI.  CHEVROI.KT  CO. 

ISfi  fcl.M  STKI-PT _ PHONE  ItW _ Nt»  CV 


AFTERMATH  OF  USED-CAR  WEEK 

Proclaiming  success  of  National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week,  the  advertisement  above 
was  used  by  Chevrolet  dealers  in  some  cities.  At  right,  a  traffic  safety  feature  used  by 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  after  the  week  was  over;  the  underlines  say  that  this  is  of  course 
a  composite  picture,  but  that  every  auto  is  pictured  exactly  as  it  looked  after  a  fatal 

accident. 


ft's  Very  Simple. ..Tke  Mora  Kearns  Can  StH, 
The  Lower  Hearns  Prices  Can  Bel 


HEARNS  POlWS  THE  WAY  ^  j 

ISZ!I!ZBEEEE3SE5iSSiiiK^^ 


Striking  illustrations  featured  Hearns  insti¬ 
tutional  copy. 

That  ha\  been  the  keynote  of 
Hearns’  enthusiastic,  sincere  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Price  said.  “There  were  so 
many  things  to  tell  the  public,  that 
Hearns’  straightforward,  human  styfe 
of  telling  them  drew  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  audience  from  New  York.” 

Late  in  1935  and  early  1936,  Hearns 
inaugurated  a  plan  for  financing  sales 
of  home  furnishings.  This  plan  was 
carried  to  the  public  through  the  same 
type  of  institutional  advertising 
which  emphasized  low  prices.  The 
result  was  that  business  went  ahead 
“in  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  point  where 
it  was  double  what  it  had  been  the 
year  before.” 

Under  this  system  of  promotion  the 
store  flourished  to  the  point  where 
it  was  forced  to  increase  its  space  and 
staff  and  was  able  to  start  branch 
stores  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
and  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Build  for  the  Long  Pull 

“Of  the  $1,250,000  a  year  which 
Hearns  spends  on  advertising,”  Mr 
Price  said  this  week,  “I  believe  tha: 
our  institutional  advertising  is  the 
most  productive  investment  of  all 
It  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  total 
appropriation,  but  its  effect  is  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  make  it  the  most  val¬ 
uable  force  in  advertising  we  have  ye: 
found.  Merchandise  advertising  has 
its  place  but  even  more  so  has  insti¬ 
tutional.  Not  all  merchants  realize 
this  or  are  willing  to  build  for  the 
long  pull,  rather  than  the  next  day's 
sales. 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Hearns  institutional  advertising  has 
played  the  largest  part  in  the  phen¬ 
omenal  rise  of  the  Hearn  Store  from 
an  organization  that  was  ready  to 
close  its  doors  six  years  ago  to  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  has  won  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
fastest-growing  in  the  country.” 

In  discussing  this  week’s  meeting  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Mr.  Price 
said  the  policy  of  urging  low  prices 
has  been  so  successful  that  Hearns 
wanted  to  pass  it  along  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  because  of  the  reces¬ 
sion  were  finding  the  sledding  hard 

“If  successful,”  he  said,  “and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  *'« 
will  have  started  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business.” 

Expanding  its  Consumers’  Drive  fot 
lower  prices,  Hearns  began  a  series  oi 
consumer  events  this  week,  heralded 
OP  the  opening  day  Thursday  by  5! 
pages  of  advertising  including  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Although  multiple  pages 
are  frequently  used  on  sales,  this  is 
the  largest  space  ever  taken  by  the 
store  in  a  single  day.  The  campaign 
will  be  continued  indefinitely  throu^ 
institutional  advertising. 
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Hearst  Names  Voting  Trustee 
For  His  Newspaper  Stock 

Publisher,  Nearing  75,  Prepares  to  Perpetuate 
Empire  . . .  Appoints  C.  J.  Shearn  Under  10- Year 
Trust . . .  Agrees  to  Committee  Management 


Clarence  J.  Shearn 


serve  is  another  aim  of  the  present  papers,  beginning  Jan.  2,  1938.  On 
program.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  Sept.  28  Mr.  Hearst  sold  the  Omaha 
death,  the  government’s  tax  claim  Bee-News  to  the  Omaha  World- 
against  the  estate  would  be  enormous.  Herald  for  $750,000.  An  outstanding 
It  is  believed  that  the  non-earning  $1,200,000  bond  issue  on  the  Bee- 
properties  will  be  disposed  of  grad-  News  was  absorbed  by  Mr.  Hearst. 
ually,  avoiding  losses  that  might  be  Early  last  year,  application  was 
incurred  in  mrced  sales  for  the  set-  made  to  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
tlement  of  the  estate.  Commission  for  approval  of  bond 

Reorganization  Began  in  1937  issues  totalling  $35,000,000.  Despite 
The  first  reorganization  step  came  considerable  opposition  mainly  from 
June  22,  1937,  with  the  merger  of  the  “liberal”  and  educational  foes  of 
New  York  American  with  the  Journal  Hearst  policies.  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  Mirror.  On  June  30,  Mr.  learned  this  week  that  approval  for 
Hearst  suspended  publication  of  the  the  issues  was  certain  when  it  was 
A  policy  of  gradual  liquidation  Rochester  Evening  Journal  and  Sun-  decided  to  withdraw  them.  The  bond 
as  to  some  of  the  collateral  and  day  American  and  at  the  same  time  in  market  had  steadily  deteriorated 

Albany  shifted  the  Evening  Times  since  early  spring,  and  Halsey,  Stuart 
Union  to  the  morning  field  as  Frank  &  Co.,  Hearst  underwriters,  advised 
‘Mr.  Hearst  is  in  full  accord  with  E  Gannett  merged  his  morning  Knic-  against  attempting  the  sale  last 

~  .  -  -  -  .  Permission  of  the  SEC 

the  handling  of  his  estate.  News.  for  withdrawal  was  sought  and  ob- 

“A  recent  announcement  was  made  On  July  21,  Mr.  Hearst  leased  the  tain^. 
of  the  plans  to  dispose  of  a  portion  Washington  Times  to  Eleanor  Patter-  About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Con- 
of  the  art  and  antique  collection.  An  son.  He  had  leased  the  Washington  f^olly  announced  that  Mr.  Hearst  s 
organization  has  also  been  set  up  to  Herald  to  her  in  April.  International  treasures  reputed  to  have  cost  be- 

®  ^  r  #On  AAA  AAA  0Ai\  AAA  AAA 


their  beneficial  interest  in  the  stock  ment. 

and  will  receive  all  profits  due  it.  “The  board,  as  a  matter  of  genera 

Mr.  Shearn  is  69  years  old.  In  the  policy,  is  directing  its  primary  at- 
event  anything  should  happen  to  him  ttntion  to  publication  of  the  news- 
before  termination  of  the  10-year  papers  and  magazines  as  the  most  im- 
trust,  Mr.  White  said  that  “adequate  portant  activities  of  the  entire  enter- 

provision  has  been  made  for  its  con-  prise.  "  "  . 

tinuance.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  plan  for  placing  his  unrelated  investments  will  be  fol- 
properties  on  a  more  permanent  basis  lowed. 

of  operation  was  formulated  last  sum-  _  _  -  -  ^  ^ 

mer  and  Mr.  Shearn  and  the  executive  this  policy,  because  it  will  facilitate  kerbocker  Press  with  the  Evening  ^ptember. 
committee  have  been  operating  since 
last  October.  In  addition  to  Mr. 

White,  the  committee  consists  of;  H.  M. 

Bitner,  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers;  R.  E.  Berlin,  publisher 
of  the  Hearst  magazines;  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  International  News  Service, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Hearst 
Radio;  Martin  F.  Huberth,  in  charge 
of  real  estate;  F.  E.  Hagelberg,  gen¬ 
eral  auditor  in  charge  of  finances; 
and  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
and  representative  of  the  Hearst  fam- 
ily. 

Dotignod  for  Porpotuotion 

Mr.  White’s  statement  follows: 

“Mr.  Hearst,  who,  in  his  business 
career,  has  created  an  institution  now 
employing  over  27,000  people  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  23  newspapers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  and  nine  magazines  in 
this  country,  together  with  three  in 
England,  has  made  provision  designed 
for  the  perpetuation  of  this  great  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprise. 

“Last  summer  Mr.  Hearst  decided 
to  place  on  a  more  permanent  basis 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  management 
for  all  of  his  varied  enterprises — 
newspapers,  magazines,  art  objects, 
mines,  ranches  and  real  estate.  Mr. 

Hearst  is  75  years  of  age.  While  he 
is  in  splendid  health  and  vigor  and 
comes  of  a  long-lived  family,  he  is 
conscious  of  the  uncertainties  of  life. 


H.  M.  Bitnor 


T.  J.  White 


M.  F.  Huberth 


W,  R.  Heertt,  Jr. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  REVIEW 


How  Ad  Agency’s  Routine 
Handles  Promotion  Material 


Printed  Matter  Shunted  to  Files,  Used  Upon 
Occasion  .  .  .  Real  News  About  Papers  Is 
Welcomed,  Soys  J.  O.  Bauer,  Lord  &  Thomas 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  is  one 
thing  when  it  is  o.k.’ed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office;  it  is  quite  another  when 
it  reaches  the  advertiser  or  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  To  get  a  good  view  of 
it  from  the  receiving  end,  we  spent 
half  an  afternoon  recently  with  J.  O. 
Bauer,  manager  media  department. 
New  York  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 
But  we  didn’t  see  much  promotion 
material  after  all,  despite  the  constant 
stream  of  printed  matter  that  con¬ 
verges  on  his  department. 

A  blanket  order  to  the  media  de¬ 
partment  keeps  all  printed  matter 
from  his  desk,  except  as  requisitioned. 
That  isn’t  quite  as  discouraging  from 
the  promotion  man’s  viewpoint  as  it 
might  sound.  The  material  goes  into 
the  media  department’s  “special  file’’ 
— a  long  bank  of  four-drawer  cabinets. 
Not  only  goes  into  the  file,  but  comes 
out  upon  occasion — such  occasion  be¬ 
ing  the  critical  hour  when  a  news¬ 
paper  situation  is  being  analyzed 
preliminary  to  the  making  of  a 
schedule. 

Not  only  do  the  files  contain  data 
for  hundreds  of  newspapers,  constantly 
kept  up  to  date  as  new  material  is 
received,  but  Mr.  Bauer  and  the  other 
space  buyers  are  continually  informed 
of  changes  going  on  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

How  does  a  newspaper  get  such  news 
to  him?  That’s  what  we  talked 
about. 

Big  Customer 

IMPORTANCE  of  Lord  &  Thomas  as 
a  newspaper  customer,  of  course, 
needs  no  emphasis.  With  its  big  Lucky 
Strike  cigarette  account  making  heavy 
use  of  newspapers  almost  every  year, 
and  with  a  long  list  of  other  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  the  agency  has  long 
ranked  at  or  near  the  top  in  place¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising.  Year 
after  year,  according  to  Mr.  Bauer, 
the  agency  has  placed  in  newspapers 
from  60%  to  80%  of  the  money  it  has 
spent  for  clients.  Currently,  the 
newspaper  percentage  is  running 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  past  years. 
But  even  with  general  advertising  at 
comparatively  low  levels,  the  agency’s 
purchases  of  newspaper  space  make 
it  one  of  the  indispensable  markets 
for  every  daily. 

Mr.  Bauer’s  department  handles 
space-buying  for  all  types  of  publica¬ 
tion  advertising — newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  business  papers — but  not  out¬ 
door  advertising  or  radio  time. 
Buying  of  newspaper  space  is  not  sep¬ 
arated  from  other  space-buying.  The 
three  executive  space-buyers  and 
their  assistants  have  to  be  familiar 
not  only  with  newspapers  but  also 
with  magazines  and  other  publications 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

overnight,”  he  said.  “An  edition  may 
be  dropped,  a  new  publisher  named, 
a  new  news  policy  adopted,  changes 
made  in  the  merchandising  service. 
And  any  change  in  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  a  newspaper  is  reflected  in  its 
advertising  value.  We  never  like  to 
see  a  publisher  dilute  his  product. 
An  experienced  space  buyer  can  tell 
a  great  deal  about  the  worth  of  a 
newspaper  by  looking  through  its 
columns.  When  we  review  a  situation 
I  may  have  a  great  pile  of  newspapers, 
perhaps  ranging  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  brought  in  for  me 
to  study. 

Promotion  Valuable 
"AS  FOR  PROMOTION,  it  is  all  val¬ 
uable.  We  want  to  have  complete 
material  in  our  files,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  close  competitive  situation 
between  newspapers  we  especially 
need  data,  data  on  every  angle. 

“Just  today  I  spent  nearly  an  hour 
with  the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  an  important  New  England 
newspaper.  This  newspaper  had  sent 
us  a  series  of  weekly  mailings,  follow¬ 
ing  a  general  theme,  and  he  was 
much  disappointed  that  I  had  not  seen 
them.  But  when  I  asked  for  the 
material  in  our  special  file,  there  was 
the  whole  series.  In  his  city  there  is 
not  much  of  a  problem  in  choosing 
newspapers,  but  whenever  we  need 
to  know  about  his  newspaper  or  his 
market,  we  have  the  data. 

"Practically  every  daily  in  the 
country  has  a  folder  in  our  special 
file.  If  it  does  not  send  in  information 
about  itself,  we  ask  for  data — adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  the  principal  classifi¬ 
cations,  for  in.stance.’’ 

Post  the  Barrier 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Bauer,  isn't  there 
some  way  for  a  newspaper  to  get  its 
message  past  your  secretary  and  the 
file  clerk,  to  your  personal  attention? 

“Why  certainly,"  he  replied.  "If 
there  is  real  news  in  the  message,  let 
the  special  representative  bring  it  in 
and  tell  us  about  it.  That  can  easily 
be  overdone,  of  course;  if  a  news¬ 
paper  overworked  the  plan,  its  repre¬ 
sentative  might  find  he  had  worn  out 
some  of  his  welcome.  Once  in  a  long 
while  the  space  buyers  here  get  to¬ 
gether  and  hear  a  presentation,  but 
that  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

“Or  a  newspaper,  or  its  representa¬ 
tive,  may  write  us  a  letter  boiling 
down  the  promotion  material  and 
making  plain  why  it  concerns  us. 
This  plan,  again,  should  not  be  over¬ 
done;  it  doesn’t  help  a  form  letter 
to  type  it  and  send  it  first  class.  But 
an  individual  letter  calling  attention 


Cream  of  the  Crop 

AS  MR.  BAUER  talked,  piles  of  let¬ 
ters  had  been  brought  in  from  time 
to  time,  and  heaped  on  the  clean  desk 
with  which  he  started.  Practically 
every  letter  was  stiff  with  clippings 
and  folders  and  other  sheets  attached 
with  paper  clips. 

“I’ll  not  leave  until  I’ve  seen  all 
this,”  he  commented,  with  a  smile. 

“Of  course  I  get  any  promotion 
material  that  is  referred  to  me  by  my 
assistants  or  by  account  executives  in 
our  agency.  That  means  it  has  im¬ 
pressed  the  account  executive.  It 
doesn’t  mean  that  my  attention  can 
be  assured  by  sending  every  piece  of 
promotion  to  the  account  man.  In 
most  cases  he  or  his  secretary  will 
throw  it  away,  taking  the  attitude, 
‘We  have  a  media  department  for 
that.’  Six  copies  of  one  promotion 
piece  came  in  today  addressed  to  six 
agency  executives,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  not  one  of  them  saw  it. 

Why  Space-buyers? 

"I  KNOW  this  sounds  discouraging,” 
Mr,  Bauer  went  on,  “but  as  I  said 
before,  there  is  a  real  place  for  pro¬ 
motion.  From  the  space  buyer’s 
viewpoint  promotion  will  become 
much  more  valuable  as  it  becomes 
more  uniform.  Newspapers  can  be 
compared  only  when  the  same  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  of  them. 

“But  a  publisher  is  naturally  prone 
to  tell  of  his  newspaper’s  strong  points 
and  omit  its  weak  points.  If  he  has 
a  strong  Sunday  issue,  he  quotes 
seven- day  figures;  if  he  has  a  weak 
Sunday  edition,  he  quotes  six-day 
figures.  If  he  has  little  linage  to  start 
with,  he  can  show  a  big  gain  without 
saying  it  is  only  because  one  addi¬ 
tional  store  came  into  his  columns; 
while  a  rival  paper  in  which  all  the 
stores  advertise  may  show  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  the  stores  find  their  business 
not  so  good  as  last  year. 

“I’m  not  critical  about  this.  It  is 
natural  that  a  newspaper  should  make 
the  best  showing  it  can.  That’s  why 
space-buyers  are  needed — to  uncover 
the  weak  points  so  that  newspapers 
can  be  fairly  compared. 

“Back  in  1930  and  1931  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  ANPA,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  agreed  upon  a  standard  Market 
Data  Form  and  standard  daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper  Data  Forms.  These 
gave  uniform  data  so  that  one  market 
could  be  compared  with  another,  and 
one  newspaper  with  another.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  at  once  provided 
data  in  accordance  with  these  forms. 
But  I  don’t  know  any  newspaper  that 
has  made  it  a  point  to  give  up  new 


J.  O.  Bauer 

Questions 

MR.  BAUER,  what  chance  does  the 
oversize  booklet  have — the  promo¬ 
tion  piece  too  big  to  be  filed? 

“It  doesn’t  have  any  chance.  You 
see  three  or  four  of  them  on  top  of 
that  cabinet;  I  may  save  an  occasional 
one  when  it  is  important  in  view  of 
some  immediate  problem  we  are  faced 
with,  but  ordinarily  if  it  won’t  go 
into  a  file  there’s  only  one  place  where 
it  can  go.  We  used  to  send  such  books 
to  the  oversize  files  in  the  research 
department,  but  that  department  had 
to  make  a  clean-out  when  its  files 
overflowed  with  our  material. 

“Every  promotion  piece  ought  to 
be  of  a  size  that  can  be  filed.” 

Mr.  Bauer,  how  about  the  promotion 
stunts — the  ears  of  corn,  the  carrier 
pigeons,  the  grapefruit,  the  left  shoes, 
and  other  material  reminders  that  ac¬ 
company  promotion  pieces? 

“Well,  I  see  most  of  them.  If  they 
have  merchandise  value  and  come  by 
express  or  messenger,  they  come  to 
my  desk.  What  good  they  do  in  a 
promotion  way  depends  on  what  the 
message  is.  The  majority  of  these 
stunts  are  worthless.” 

In  the  Future 

LOOKING  AHEAD  five  years,  Mr 
Bauer  sees  great  possibilities  of 
improvement  in  newspaper  promotion. 
Chiefly,  he  sees  greater  uniformity  in 
all  directions,  and  more  nearly  com¬ 
plete  data  on  all  phases  of  newspaper 
publishing. 

“After  all,”  he  concluded,  “a  news¬ 
paper  is  asking  the  advertiser  to  in¬ 
vest  in  its  columns.  The  newspaper 
should  give  as  complete  information 
to  advertisers  as  it  would  to  investors 
if  it  issued  bonds  under  SEC  registra¬ 
tion. 

“I  think  the  coming  years  will  see 
newspapers  issuing  some  type  of 
standardized  information  that  will 
cover  all  now  given  in  the  standardized 
Newspaper  Data  Form,  plus  a  great 
deal  more.  Certainly  there  will  not 
be  less  promotion.  I  think  promotion 
is  a  definite  part  of  every  newspaper 
operation,  l^en  an  important  ac¬ 
count  is  under  consideration,  I  want 
all  the  pertinent  data  from  my  special 
file.  The  newspapers  want  it  to  be 
available  there.” 

■ 

FERGER  RESIGNS 

The  resignation  of  Roger  H.  Ferger. 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 


And  knowing  newspapers,  Mr.  Bauer  to  new  things  we  should  know  about  data  on  these  forms  every  six  months'  News  and  Sentinel,  was  confirmed  by 
points  out.  involves  keeping  up  to  a  newspaper  will  always  be  read,  no  or  every  year.  In  consequence,  we  the  Hearst  general  management  ® 
date  on  what  is  happening  to  news-  matter  if  it  runs  to  three  or  four  have  the  standard  forms  in  our  files  New  York  Thursday  evening.  Mi 
papers.  pages — or  eight  or  ten  pages  for  that  for  most  newspapers,  but  they  are  not  Ferger’s  plans  for  the  future  were  not 

“A  newspaper  situation  can  change  matter.”  up  to  date.  They  ought  to  be.”  made  public. 
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Easter  Ham  May 
Join  Traditional 
Easter  Eggs 

Swift,  Armour  and  Wilson 
Using  Long  Newspaper 
Schedules  in  April 

Chicago,  March  21 — Major  packers 
are  planning  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  for  April  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Easter  hams.  Swift  & 
Company,  Armour,  and  Wilson  are 
making  elaborate  plans  to  increase 
ham  consumption. 

A  radical  departure  from  normal 
Easter  advertising.  Armour  &  Co.’s 
1938  Easter  promotion  of  Star  Ham 
and  Bacon  features  a  tie-up  with 
Walt  Disney’s  “Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs.”  The  conventional 
Easter  lilies  and  tulips  have  all  but 
disappeared,  and  the  rabbits  are  of 
the  Walt  Disney  variety  and  distinctly 
secondary  in  the  display  material. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be  used 
in  220  dailies  during  the  week  preced- 

So  that  you  may  be  sun  of  getting 

THE  HAM  YOU  ASJi  FOR 


AGENCY  BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONS 

The  team  representing  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  lost  only  one  game  this  winter  and  finished 
on  top  for  the  second  consecutive  year  in  the  Advertising  Agency  Basketball  League, 
{composed  of  teams  from  ten  New  York  agencies.  Newell-Emmett  finished  second. 
Federal  third.  The  Kudner  first  team  (seated)  is  composed  of,  left  to  right,  James 
Nutt  and  Frank  Nolan,  guards;  Kenneth  Griffiths  (captain)  and  John  Schneider,  for¬ 
wards;  and  Keith  Topping,  center.  Back  row,  left  to  right,  are  Jordon  Hargrove, 
Russell  Holm,  Ralph  Lewis,  Charles  Weil,  Barney  Satz,  Joseph  Kelly,  Harry  Turner 
and  Les  Rounds,  coach. 


Story  of  Advertising 
Taken  to  Consumer 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
through  its  Educational  Committee,  of 
which  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat,  is  chairman,  will 
carry  the  story  of  advertising  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Ray  has  organized  a  speakers' 
bureau,  with  20  members  as  the  goal, 
and  they  will  tell  the  story  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  women’s  clubs,  service  clubs, 
and  parent-teachers’  associations  of 
the  schools. 

Classifying  himself  as  a  consumer, 
the  Advertising  Club  speaker  will 
give  specific  cases  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  has,  first,  built  a  market  for  mass 
production,  and,  second,  established 
quality  standards  to  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  must  adhere. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 


Kusseil  nolm,  Kalph  Lewis,  Uharies  Weil,  oarney  bati,  Joseph  Kelly,  Harry  Turner  ^  GROVE,  advertising  and  sales 

and  Lei  Rounds,  coach.  promotion  manager  of  Edison  Gen¬ 

eral  Electric  Appliance  Company,  Chi- 

believe  that  this  offer  will  make  such  dition  to  newspapers,  Swift’s  Easter  cago,  announced  this  week  the  fol- 
a  demonstration.”  ham  advertising  appears  in  the  April  lowing  appointments:  Lynn  A.  Saylor 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  excess  of  issue  of  five  national  women’s  maga-  will  direct  advertising  for  electric 
five  million  sets  of  poster  stamps  will  zines.  The  account  is  placed  by  J.  ranges;  W.  C.  Jones,  refrigerators; 
be  required  by  retail  meat  dealers  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chicago.  Norman  D.  Eckliff,  electric  sinks  and 
during  the  Easter  promotion  cam-  Wilson  &  Company  is  using  full-  dishwashers;  Lewis  M.  Russell,  wash- 
paign.  Lord  L  Thomas,  Chicago,  page,  1,000-line  and  400-line  adver-  ers  and  ironers;  and  R.  F.  Blaine, 


places  the  Armour  account. 

Swift  &  Co.,  introducing  an  im 
provement  in  Premium  ham  and 


tising  in  120  newspapers  in  metro-  electric  kitchens. 


politan  and  branch  house  cities  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Wilson’s  “Tender 


C.  Burt  Oliver  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  & 


iftac&  /Ant* 


new  wrapper,  has  scheduled  space  in  Made”  ham  and  “Tender  Mild”  T  ""Ke.es  o. ace 

101  newsoaners  from  coast  to  coast  u  a  u  .  u  j  Thomas  from  the  Dayton  office  after 

newspapers  irom  coast  to  coast,  smoked  ham.  This  Easter  ham  ad-  ^  ars  in  the  latter  citv  He  will 

^rkwIsiSinX  E^TspeuMer'  '"'T*  "  "  h.v/ch.rg.  ol  accoun.mg’^nd  flnm- 


,  ,  J  a^-*B**.  euii^udsi^aig  uie  leauer-aiaue  poact  oflfiop<5 

advertising  manager.  It  was  planned  qualities  of  Wilson  ham,  in  51  dailies. 

to  have  feminine  appeal.  The  account  is  handled  by  U.  S.  Ad-  McKim,  Ltd.,  Montreal  agency. 

Swift’s  newspaper  advertising  be-  vertising  Corporation,  Chicago.  elected  A.  Fairbairn  Smith  as  a 

gan  early  in  March,  announcing  the  director  and  assistant  general  manager 

improved  ham  in  full-page  ads  in  30  "  of  the  company,  to  be  located  in  Mon¬ 

papers.  Another  full-page  advertise-  GOODYEAR  MEETING  treal.  Following  service  overseas 
ment,  bidding  for  Easter  ham  busi-  „  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  during  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  entered 

ness,  is  scheduled  to  run  in  71  papers  Several  hundred  representatives  of  advertising  agency  work.  For  the 
the  week  before  Easter.  Linage  on  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  met  past  six  years  he  has  been  with  the 
the  pre-Easter  schedule  will  total  m  Chicago  last  week  to  learn  of  Good-  ^  McKim  agency. 

233,864  lines  in  newspapers.  It  in-  year’s  advertising  program  for  greater  '  _ j 


iuiu  233,864  lines  in  newspapers. 


eludes  32  full  pages  in  one  color;  53  motoring  safety,  through  the  com- 


Wllson  "Tender  Made"  Copy. 

ing  Blaster.  Copy  varies  from  1200 
lines  black  and  white  to  full  pages 
with  color. 

April  Good  Housekeeping  carries 
first  magazine  copy,  on  March  25.  May 
issues  of  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
McCall’s,  which  will  reach  readers 
approximately  one  week  before  Eas¬ 
ter,  are  used  in  preference  to  April 
issues  which  appear  30  days  earlier. 
American  Weekly  carries  Armour 
Easter  copy  on  April  10. 

OfPtring  40,000,000  Stamps 

Both  magazine  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  carry  coupons  good  at 
retail  meat  stores  for  a  sheet  of  eight 
Snow  White  poster  stamps.  The 
stamps  will  be  distributed  to  retailers 
along  with  window  displays,  “Meal- 
of-the-Month”  interior  displays,  re¬ 
cipe  folders  and  three  miniature  dis¬ 
plays. 

“We  have  two  objectives  in  includ¬ 
ing  these  poster  stamps  with  our  ad¬ 
vertising  material,”  said  W.  R.  Hem- 
rich,  Armour  advertising  manager. 
"First  of  all,  we  want  to  create  store 
traffic  for  Armour  dealers,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  sufficient  interest 
in  Snow  White,  and  also  enough  col¬ 
lectors’  interest  in  poster  stamps,  to 
create  that  traffic.  Second;  we  want 
to  demonstrate  to  retail  meat  dealers 
that  Armour’s  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertisements  are  read  and  acted 
upon  by  their  own  customers,  and  we 


A.  McKim  agency. 

Kenneth  Steinmetz  has  resigned  as 
buyer  and  merchandiser  with  Sears, 


pages  in  two  colors;  seven  pages  in  pany’s  sales  efforts  in  behalf  of  Good-  p  1  ,  mercnanais^  wun  ^ears, 

three  colors;  one  four-color  roto  page;  year  “Life  Guards.”  Arthur  Kudner,  _ t 

Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 


and  eight  roto-monotone  ads.  In  ad-  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency.  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Lorenzen 

&  Thompson,  Inc.,  publishers  repre- 
sentative. 

APPLE  COPY  BRINGS  RESULTS  William  B.  Tracy,  formerly  with 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  March  23 — Results  to  date  of  an  apple  promotion  campaign  ^ 

being  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Advertising  Council  indicate  that  ^  agency  m  Philadel- 

newspaper  advertising  is  the  most  productive  medium,  it  was  announced  ^  joini^  t  e  staff  of  Arthur 

here  today  by  Frank  D.  Holmes,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  council.  Revealing  that  ..  ^  execu- 

niore  than  600  replies  have  been  received  in  two  days  from  all  parts  of  the  capaci  y.  P?”  ROSby,  we 

state  since  the  announcement  of  the  state’s  apple  jubilee  was  made  in  33 

daily  newspapers.  Holmes  declared  he  would  recommend  to  the  council  that  ^  ^  omas  in 

newspaper  advertising  be  given  preference  ^er  all  other  types  in  this  ^lackett-Sample-Hummert,  has  also 
campaign.  The  council  is  now  spending  $1.50,000  granted  by  the  legislature  Kudner  staff, 

last  year  to  publicize  New  Jersey  and  its  products. 


R.  R.  AD  PROGRAM  TO  BE  REPEATED 

CHICAGO,  MARCH  21 — Following  a  meeting  here  last  week  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Robert  S.  Henry, 
assistant  to  the  President,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  1938-39  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  past  year,  although  prospects  are 
that  total  expenditures  will  be  limited  in  accordance  with  reduced  income  of 
member  railroads.  Final  decision  will  not  be  made  on  association  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  for  another  30  days,  according  to  Mr.  Henry.  Tentative  plans  again 
include  general  magazines  and  farm  papers,  with  recommendation  that  mem¬ 
ber  roads  concentrate  their  advertising  in  newspapers. 

MACr  MAN  URGES  REPEAL  OF  PRICE  LAWS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  March  24 — Prompt  repeal  of  the  Tydings-Miller 
Amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act  and  of  the  42  state  fair-trade  acts  is  a 
simple  and  effective  remedy  for  many  rigid  prices,  Q.  Forrest  Walker,  econo¬ 
mist  of  R.  H.  Macy  ti  Co.,  New  York  department  store,  told  the  American 
Brush  Manufacturers  Association  at  their  twenty-first  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore  here  today.  Many  believe,  he  said,  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  rigidity  of  prices  is  a  basic  cause  of  the  present  economic  difficulties. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

Pon^  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Cuticura  soap  and  ointment,  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.,  will  use  about  400  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  through 
AAerton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York. 

S.  W.  Pike  Seedsman,  Inc.,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  with  Campbell -Sanford  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Cleveland. 

Signet  Hosiery  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  with  Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pinches  Pleasure  Trailer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  with  Albert  Frank-Guenther- 
Law,  Inc.,  New  York. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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space  Buyers  Eager 
For  Facts  on  Readers 


since  the  total  of  those  who  “always' 


T>t«  4<tc*ffMng  taft*  of  Ht«  •pkvr*  con 
•Iwort  di*tm9oi»h  tho  ftoor  Hovor—Armor 
moot  of  tKoM  typorior  lobMort  thot  oro 
“Shippod  from  tti#  Stoto  of  Moino.* 

MPOfttMtMT  Of  M*  AMO  OOOOt  flOMtOltO 
M  «nfe  liAIMC  OCVCLOOMIMT  COMMIOOtOM.  AOOMSTA.  WUm 


LOBSTERS 


LOBSTER  BATTLE 

Seeing  a  menace  in  the  growing  sales  of 


menace  in 

crawfish  from  the  Bahamas,  the  South,  and 
Africa,  Maine  Development  Commission 
will  soon  launch  test  advertising  campaigns 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland.  The  copy,  placed  by  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  New  York,  will 
tell  the  public  to  distinguish  between  au¬ 
thentic  Maine  lobster  and  refrigerated 
“lobster  tails,"  or  "fresh  lobster  meat," 
sold  at  a  third  the  price.  The  Maine  lob¬ 
sters  are  banded  with  a  label  as  shown  in 
the  small  follow-up  ad  above.  Gussow 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Now  York,  announced  this 
week  it  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  Wouka  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  introducing  Cape  Town 
South  African  Rock  Lobster. 


U.  S.  BOND  ADS  STOP 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  22 — An 
order  by  Congress  directing  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  to  discontinue  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertising  space  in  maga¬ 
zines  gave  rise  to  an  erroneous  report 
that  Baby  Bonds  have  been  taken  off 
the  market.  Secretary  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  has  learned.  When  promo¬ 
tional  work  ceased  at  least  one  leading 
newspaper  carried  a  news  story  that 
sales  were  ended.  This  was  an  error, 
the  secretary  explained. 


Survey  of  Important  Newspaper  Data  Shows 
Duplication,  Comparative  Cost,  and  Present 
Linage  at  Bottom  of  List 


AIR  TRAVEL  GAINS 

Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  president  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  announced  this  week  that 
air  line  passenger  travel  in  February 
increased  19.8%  over  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  He  attributed  the  gain 
partly  to  free  travel  for  wives,  when 
accompanied  by  husbands,  an  innova¬ 
tion  of  several  air  lines,  promoted 
heavily  through  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 


OLD-FASfflONED  GIRL 

Modern  New  Yorkers  precfice  old-fash¬ 
ioned  thrift,  says  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New 
York,  in  a  series  of  18  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  now  being  released,  to  run 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Size  is  up  to 
40  column  inches.  The  copy  talks  of  mutual 
savings  banks  in  general  more  than  about 
the  Bowery  benk.  Each  advertisement 
deels  with  a  different  type  of  saver,  the 
first  showing  silhouettes  of  ten  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  stenographers  with  a  line,  "Each  figure 
in  chart  represents  2,500  stenographers  who 
save  at  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank." 


FACTS  ABOUT  READERS  —  their 
number,  their  reading  interests,  and 
their  description — are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  types  of  newspaper  data  that  pub¬ 
lishers  can  furnish  to  space  buyers  and 
advertising  managers,  according  to  a 
study  just  completed  by  the  Ross 
Federal  Research  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Newspaper  cooperation  ranked 
fourth  as  a  factor  of  importance  in 
space-buying.  Editorial  nature  of  the 
paper  was  fifth. 

Duplication  of  circulation  seemed 
comparatively  unimportant,  ranking 
eighth  among  ten  factors  covered  in 
the  study.  Strange  to  say,  cost  of 
space  in  comparison  with  costs  in 
other  papers  ranked  ninth,  and  the 
types  of  present  advertising  carried 
ranked  last. 

However,  the  low  ranking  of  dupli¬ 
cation,  comparative  costs,  and  present 
linage,  does  not  indicate  that  these 
were  considered  unimportant.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
even  the  lowest-ranking  factor  was 
considered  extremely  important  by 
46.85%  of  the  advertising  men  can¬ 
vassed,  while  41.96%  considered  it 
moderately  important  Thus  nearly 
89%  considered  a  paper’s  current  lin¬ 
age  breakdown  important  in  space¬ 
buying.  Only  10.84%  held  it  of  slight 
or  no  value. 

All  Fuctort  Importoiit 
Obviously  all  ten  factors  were  im¬ 
portant  ones.  The  study,  however, 
ranks  some  as  much  more  important 
than  others.  For  instance,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  holding  circulation  to 
be  “extremely  important”  was  nearly 
twice  the  number  listed  for  types  of 
present  advertisers. 

Duplication  of  circulation  was  held 
to  be  of  slight  or  no  value  by  11.54%. 
No  other  factor  was  considered  un¬ 
important  by  so  many. 

286  Opinions  Obtained 
Ross  Federal  made  a  similar  study 
of  factors  in  the  buying  of  magazine 
space  a  year  ago.  In  the  present  sur¬ 
vey  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  418 
agency  space  buyers  and  363  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  companies  that  use 
newspaper  space.  The  tabulation  is 
based  on  286  questionnaires  returned 
by  March  1. 

To  aid  in  ranking  the  factors,  nu¬ 
merical  value  of  100  was  assigned  to 
“extremely  important,”  50  to  “mod¬ 
erately  important,”  zero  to  “slight  or 
no  value.” 

Answering  supplementary  questions, 
the  advertising  men  voted  169  to  107 
that  there  is  “practical  need”  for  a 
newspaper  to  submit  market  data, 
statistics,  etc.,  even  though  the  in¬ 
formation  is  available  to  the  agency 
from  Census  or  other  standard  sources. 
However,  they  held,  248  to  29,  that  it 
would  be  helpful  “if  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  confine  submission 
of  promotional  material  to  freshly 
compiled,  up-to-date  data  not  avail¬ 
able  through  other  sources.”  Again, 
207  voted  that  newspaper  market 
studies  should  be  conducted  “by  an 


impartial  third  party  in  order  to  be 
considered  authentic”;  62  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  newspapers  make  their 
own  surveys;  others  expressed  no 
preference. 

Newspaper  Qaalities 
A  third  of  the  advertising  men  held 
complete  coverage  of  a  particular 
market  to  be  the  one  outstanding 
point  of  superiority  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Here  are  the  answers  to 
this  question: 


decide  reached  119% 

.  Presumably  this  I 

means  that  in  some 

cases  the  decision  I 

is  reached  by  two 

or  more 

persons 

working  together. 

Here  are 

the  an- 

swers; 

Response : 

\umber 

PerCtK 

Company  Advertising  Manager 

Always  . 

.  91 

.M.81 

Occasionally . 

.  128 

44.76 

Never  . 

.  9 

3.13 

No  answer  . 

.  58 

20.28 

Total  . 

.  286 

100.00 

Agency  Account  Executive 

Always  . 

.  84 

29.37 

Occasionally . 

.  98 

34.27 

Never  . 

.  16 

5.59 

No  answer . 

.  88 

30.77 

Total  . 

.  286 

100.00 

Agency  Space  Buyer 

Always  . 

.  166 

.38.04 

Occasionally . 

.  60 

20.98 

Never  . 

.  3 

1.05 

No  answer  . 

.  57 

19.93 

Total  . 

.  286 

100.00 

QUESTION:  “If  you  were  asked  to  select 
one  outstandiiifc  point  of  superiority  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  over  other  media*  which 
would  be  your  choice?” 


^Restonsc : 

X  umber 

Per  Cent 

Complete  coverage  of 

partic- 

ular  market  . 

.  119 

35.21 

Flexibility  . 

.  52 

15. .38 

Reader  interest  . 

.  31 

9.17 

Quick  action  on  sales. 

.  21 

6.21 

Kcononiy . 

.  10 

2.96 

Easily  merchandises!  . 

.  5 

1.48 

Others  . 

.  35 

10.36 

No  answer  . 

19.23 

Total  . 

.  338 

lOO.MO 

*  Many  of  the  221  respondents  to 

this  ques- 

tion  wrote  in  answers 

which,  though 

variously 

phrased,  expressed  identical  thoughts 

To  the 

best  of  its  judgment. 

Ross  Federal 

has  com- 

CANADA  TOURIST  ADS 

Montreal,  March  22 — Newspaper 
advertising  being  placed  in  Canadia: 
newspapers  by  Atlantic  City  resore 
for  Easter  is  expected  to  be  50%  ove 
last  year.  Tourist  advertising,  spon 
sored  by  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureai 
at  Ottawa,  is  already  running  in  lead 
ing  United  States  publications.  At  th 
same  time,  preparations  are  bein; 
made  for  United  States  tourist  adver 
tising  in  Canada. 


bined  such  answers  under  appropriate  head¬ 
ings.  It  should  also  he  noted  that  many  re¬ 
spondents  gave  two  or  three  answers,  instead 
of  the  one  re<iuested. 


The  question,  “Who  determines  the 
specific  newspapers  to  be  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns?  ”  evidently 
brought  some  duplication  in  answers. 


TWO  SUGAR  DRIVES 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
on  March  17  began  its  spring  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  on  both  Domino  and 
Franklin  sugars,  to  continue  througi: 
May.  Domino  copy  appears  in  blad 
and  white  and  in  color  throughout  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  tier  of  States  immediately  wes: 
The  Franklin  advertising  covers  Penn 
sylvania,  and  several  sections  of  the 
South  and  Mid-West.  N.  W.  Ayer 
Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TEN  TYPES  OF 
NEWSPAPER  DATA 


Based  Upon  the  Combined  Ratings  of  286  Agency  Space 
Buyers  and  Company  Advertising  Managers 


TVI'K  OK  I\KOR.M.\TION 

Circulation  (number  of  read- 


Kiuik  In 
%’alue 


Per  Cent  of  KeNpondentN 
Rating  Information  an: 
Extremely  Moder-  Of 

ately  Slight  or 
Important  No  Value 


Im¬ 

portant 


RatioH  of 
Importaiirr 
Ax*er- 


ers,  total,  city,  rural) . 

Reader  interest  (how  thor- 

1 

89.51 

7.34 

2.10 

123.6 

oughly  read  and  by  whom) 
Identification  of  Readers  (age, 
sex,  occupation,  income,  buy- 

2 

65.73 

29.72 

4.20 

106.9 

ing  habits,  etc.) . 

Newspaper  Cooperation  (sup¬ 
plying  the  agency  with  re¬ 
quested  specific  market  data 

3 

60.14 

31.12 

7.69 

100.5 

on  products)  . 

Nature  of  Paper  (editorial  pol- 

4 

59.09 

31.47 

8.04 

99.3 

icy,  features,  special  writers) 
Readers’  Acceptance  of  Prod¬ 
ucts  (selective  consumer- 
dealer  studies  relating  to  the 
particular  product  under  con- 

5 

55.95 

37.06 

6.29 

98.8 

sideration)  . 

Distribution  (subscription. 

6 

58.04 

32.17 

9.09 

98.4 

newsstand,  street  sales) . 

Duplication  (competing  local 
papers  and  papers  outside 

7 

56.29 

35.31 

8.40 

98.1 

ABC  area)  . 

Cost  of  Space  by  Comparing 

8 

50.70 

37.41 

11.54 

92.1 

with  Other  Papers  . 

Types  of  Present  Advertisers 

9 

47.55 

42.66 

9.79 

91.4 

(products  now  using  space) 

10 

46.85 

41.96 

10.84 

90.9 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Japuiwr  Art  t.  S.-Britaiii  .\}sree 

/*•****• To  Negotiate  For 

1  Sfnt  lo  China  t'  j  4  » 

I  —  ^  1  rade  Agreetnenl 


SpoiN  SN«trm:  A  Clinllea<;e  to  Govemm^ol 


£  Phittogfdph  h\  FatrchiU  Atnal  Suntyi 


A4v«ftiMr«  Uttfii 
Hit  Monitor 

Art  SkoM . 1 

Attomtkilt  OtoUrt  •  .  1 

Avto  Sypply  Stortt  .  .  1 

Btkcrt . 2 

Bttutv  tnd  Borbtr  Shot*  9 

By*ld«r«'  $ytpl»t«  ...  2 

CltHiinf  and  Ort«s  Shot*  1 2 

CttI  Dtoltrt  .  .  .  •  2 

Ctfiltctiontn  .  .  •  .  I 

Cofitrt<tor« . 1 

•»••••  2 

Dtportmtnt  Storts  ...  2 

Flori«l« . 6 

Fyrricrt . 2 

Gift  Skopi . S 

Hositrv  Shop*  ....  2 

Ifiitryction . 2 

Iniyroncc . 3 

Interior  Decoroton  1 

Jcwelert . 1 

Ltundriei  .  ....  2 

Morkcts . 3 

Milliners . 4 

Plumbers . 4 

Printers . 1 

Professionol  Services  .  2 

Publishers . 1 

Rodio  Shops  ....  2 

Reel  Estate . 1 

Restouronts . 9 

Ryp  Stores . 3 

Shoe  Stores . 3 

Stotionery  Shops  .  .  .  1 

Toilers . 1 


A  PHILADELPHIA  RETAILER  wrote 
as  follows:  "To  adequately  tell 
the  results  obtained  from  advertising  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume. 

"We  have  been  advertising  in  this 
medium  regularly  since  1916,  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

"This  period  has  seen  a  struggle  of 
new  products  against  the  old,  of  keen 
competition  for  the  consumer's  dollar, 
when  the  efficiency  of  each  dollar  spent 
by  business  houses  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

"During  the  entire  period,  we  have 
consistently  secured  results.  Through 
the  Monitor  we  have  gotten  more  direct 
orders  than  through  any  other  medium 
of  advertising  we  have  ever  used." 

Possibly  you  have  an  advertising  prob¬ 
lem  that  can  be  solved,  partly  at  least, 
by  using  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Why  not  talk  the  matter  over  with  us? 


Local  Advertisers 


The  Christian  Science 
L_  Monitor 
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Sam§  of  turitfr  of  Inter  quotrj  given  on  request. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISH  ER 


Daily  Gives  “Facts  of  Life 
For  Newspaper  Readers” 


AN  EDITORIAL  giving  "The  Facts 
of  Life  for  Newspaper  Readers”  was 
published  March  22  by  the  New  York 
Post.  Set  two  columns  wide  doubled 
up  across  four  columns,  in  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  Jerry  Doyle’s 
cartoon,  the  Post  exploded  as  “one  of 
the  hoariest  pieces  of  bunk  ever  ped¬ 
dled  to  a  class  in  journalism”  the 
theory  that  news  columns  are  reserved 
solely  for  the  facts  and  the  editorial 
page  is  “held  sacred  for  opinion.” 

Refreshingly  Frank 
With  refreshing  frankness  the  edi¬ 
torial  answered  a  reader’s  question 
after  the  subject  had  been  threshed 
out  at  an  editorial  conference.  Harry 
T.  Saylor,  editor,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  “it  was  pure  baloney  to  say 
anything  else”  in  reply  to  the  query. 

"Hie  Post  editorial,  written  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Grafton,  follows  in  part: 

We  have  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  a  reader,  which  we  hasten  to 
answer; 


honestly  reporting  the  facts  as  they 
see  them,  but,  E.  K.  Merat,  Republican 
eyes  are  not  Democratic  eyes.  We 
wouldn’t  even  have  them  the  same. 

.  .  .  What  happens  to  your  theory? 

The  Post  proposes  a  bill  to  compel 
physicians  to  give  blood  tests  to  pros¬ 
pective  mothers.  The  day  the  bill  is 
introduced  we  have  a  headline  at  the 
top  of  Page  1  telling  about  it.  Our 
contemporaries  have  five  lines  on 
Page  20.  Both  are  reporting  “the  facts.” 

We  don’t  blame  the  other  papers.  If 
the  World-Telegram  was  to  invent  a 
bill  for  ending  bunions  we’d  report  it, 
all  right,  but  we  probably  wouldn’t 
give  it  top  position  on  Page  1.  Maybe 
that’s  terrible,  but  what  can  you  do 
with  human  beings? 

We’re  not  talking  about  deliberate 
distortion,  mind  you.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  American  papers  have 
been  cleaning  themselves  of  it  for 
many  years.  They’re  more  honest 
right  now  than  they’ve  ever  been. 


Such  stuff  as  the  Journal’s  constant 
reference  to  the  Spanish  “Reds”  when 
they  mean  the  Government  forces  is 
becoming  rare.  We’re  talking  about 
the  honest  judgment  that  an  editor 
has  to  make  to  get  up  an  edition.  .  .  . 

The  Times  is  a  great  paper.  We 
think  the  Times  could  make  any  issue 
fairly  important  by  putting  it  under  a 
four-column  head  on  Page  1  often 
enough.  The  Times,  a  newspaper  of 
“record,”  tries  not  to  editorialize.  But 
it  doesn’t  pick  its  headlines  out  of  a 
paper  bag,  either. 

The  President  called  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  for  last  Nov.  15.  The 
purposes:  to  pass  a  wages-and-hours 
bill  and  a  crop-control  bill.  But,  on 
Nov.  9,  the  Times,  in  a  top  story.  Page 
1,  brought  in  the  need  for  revising  the 
capital-gains  tax.  .  .  . 

On  Nov.  15,  top  story,  Page  1,  the 
Times  headlined:  "CONGRESS  CON¬ 
VENES  TODAY  WITH  ITS  COURSE 
UNCERTAIN;  REVOLT  ON  TAXES 
POSSIBLE.”  Then  followed  much 
matter  about  revision  of  these  same 
taxes. 

The  capital-gains  tax  was  pictured 
as  a  burning  issue.  Yet  it  affects  not 
5%  of  the  population;  the  other  95% 
couldn’t  even  define  it.  One  might 


have  thought  from  the  Times  that  on 
every*  street  corner  citizens  were'  dis- 
cussing  this  tax.  We  assure  you  the) 
weren’t.  Yet  capital-gains  became  an 
issue  of  the  session. 

All  factual,  of  course.  Was  there 
any  editorializing  involved,  E.  K 
Merat? 

We  think  it’s  good  for  newspaper 
readers  to  know  the  facts  of  life.  We 
do  the  best  we  can  to  print  both  sides 
of  everything.  But  we’re  only  human 
So,  thank  God,  are  our  competitors. 

The  New  York  Post. 

Mr.  Merat,  for  two  years  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  Columbia,  told  Eoiroe 
&  Publisher  Thursday  he  had  sent 
the  same  letter  to  seven  other  New 
York  newspapers,  the  Times,  World- 
Telegram,  Daily  Worker,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Sun,  Daily  News  and  Journal  & 
American.  Of  these  the  first  three 
and  the  Post  answered  his  query  im¬ 
mediately  but  he  said  he  considered 
their  answers  confidential.  He  was 
quite  flabbergasted  by  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lic  reply  and  didn’t  quite  know  how 
to  take  it.  As  a  researcher,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  he  “always  goes  after  facts 
rather  than  hearsay  and  thus  went 
right  to  the  source”  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  sought. 


To  the  Editor  of  Xew  York  Post: 

Sir — It  is  the  theory  of  .American  journalism 
that  news  is  se|>arate  from  opinion.  In  the 
news  columns  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  news  and  the  facts;  in  the  editorial 
columns  he  expresses  his  views  and  opinions 
on  the  news,  proldems  and  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  New  York  Post 
accepts  this  position,  but  I  will  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  con¬ 
firm  this  impression. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  am  interested  to  know 
if  the  New  York  I’ost  permits  its  editorial 
policy  to  affect  its  news  policy;  if  it  allows 
editorial  sentiments  and  opinions  to  influence 
the  news  and  the  presentation  of  news  in  the 
news  columns,  or  whether  the  two  policies  are 
kept  separate. 

E.  K.  Merat, 

Advanced  SchiM)l  of  Education,  C'olumhia 
University. 

"Wa'ra  Surprised  at  You" 

Dear  E.  K.  Merat: 

We’re  surprised  at  you.  We  don’t 
know  who  has  been  handing  you  this 
line  about  “the  theory  of  American 
journalism  that  news  is  separate  from 
opinion,”  but  we’ll  bet  it  wasn’t  a 
working  newspaper  man.  Not  a  good 
one,  anyway. 

Come  off  it.  The  theory  .  .  .  not 
only  isn’t  true  but  it  couldn’t  possibly 
ever  be  true,  on  any  paper — and  we’ll 
tell  you  why. 

You  see,  E.  K.  Merat,  men,  not  ma¬ 
chines,  report  news  stories,  and  men, 
not  machines,  edit  and  make  newspa¬ 
pers.  Since  no  machine  has  ever  b^n 
invented  into  which  you  feed  the  day’s 
news  and  have  a  front  page  come  out, 
men  have  to  do  it  ITiey  have  to 
decide  how  to  write  and  where  to  put 
each  story,  what  story  to  use  an  eight- 
column  line  on  and  what  story  to  bury 
on  Page  27,  with  two  sticks. 

That  means  editors  have  to  use 
their  judgment.  Judgment,  dear  E.  K. 
Merat,  is  opinion. 

A  certain  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  comes  up  at  Albany.  The 
Post  headlines;  “CHILD  LABOR 
AMENDMENT  IS  UP  FOR  VOTE.” 
The  Herald  Tribune  headlines: 
“YOUTH-CONTROL  AMENDMENT 
IS  UP  FOR  VOTE.”  Both  papers  are 
reporting  the  news.  Or  are  they,  dear 
E.  K.  Merat? 

"Both  Reporting  Newt,  or  Are  They?" 

A  Democratic  convention  meets. 
The  delegates  storm  at  each  other  for 
three  hours,  then  pass  a  harmony 
resolution.  A  Republican  paper  head¬ 
lines:  “DEMOCRATS  RAGE  FOR 
THREE  HOURS  IN  WILD  SESSION.” 
A  Democratic  pajier  headlines:  “DEM¬ 
OCRATS  MAKE  PEACE;  HARMONY 
VOTE  PASSES.”  Both  pap>ers  are 
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The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Johnstown  trade  area  is  often  over¬ 
looked  because  of  its  preeminence  as  a  steel  and  bituminous  coal  center. 

Yet  Somerset  County  produces  more  Maple  Syrup  than  any  other  county  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  is  exceeded  in  the  Nation  by  but  one  county  in  Vermont.  Somerset 
County  is  second  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  raising  over 
2,000,000  bushels  annually,  first  in  the  State  in  the  yield  of  its  oats  crop,  third  in 
dairy  products,  third  in  buckwheat. 

In  the  entire  area  consisting  of  Cambria,  Somerset,  Indiana  and  Bedford  counties, 
the  production  of  maple  syrup,  potatoes,  dairy  products,  buckwheat  and  poultry 
make  agriculture  a  major  industry. 

Agriculture  in  the  Johnstown  District  not  only  contributes  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  but  creates  an  excellent  market  for  seeds,  fertilizer,  farm 
machinery  and  all  other  equipment  used  by  the  modern  farmer  and  dairyman. 


City  Zone  Population  105,265 
Trade  Area  Population  299,781 


Tribune-Democrat  ABC 
Circulation  53,815 
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Why  is  it  that,  today,  (>4  million 
AnuTicans  own  life  insiiranee? 

Why  is  it  that  these  people  have  in¬ 
vested  their  dollars  in  more  than  1'2() 
million  polieies — totallingover  1 10  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  life  insurance.^ 

Why  is  it  that  they  took  out  over 
1.5  l)illion  dollars’  worth  of  ueu'  life 
insnranee  in  lOtlT  alom*? 

In  short,  who  niad«‘  lif<‘  insnranee 
so  |)opnlar? 

Well,  there  art*  sevt'ral  answers  to 
that  question  .  .  . 

In  tht*  first  plaee,  the  institution  of 
lift*  insnranee  itself  has  dt*mt>nstratetl 
that  it  isstnind.  In  ^ot>tl  times  anti  batl, 
t)ver  the  past  century,  contraHs  hare 
heen  fulfilled . . .  promi.se.s  hare  been  kept. 


For  instance,  the  .  I  merirau  people 
hare  seen  the  life  insurance  coin  pan  les 
pay  out  nearly.  billion  dollars  to  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  their  beneficiaries  since 
the  beginniny  of  lit-iO — right  through 
the  depression  years — irithont  in  any 
way  impairing  reserres. 

In  1937  alone,  these  com p)i n  ies 

made  payments  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  (fuarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  minute, 
every  working  day  of  the  year.  .  ind  these 
H.'4  million  policyholders  know  that  when 
their  indiridna!  policies  become  due. 
payment  will  be  made. 

lint  tht*rt*  is  still  amtther  reastni  why 
the  American  |)t*t>ple,  althttu^h  tht*y 
ctmiprise  only  1%  of  the  wttrld’s  pt>|)- 
nlalittn,  ttxlay  own  more  than  70% 


of  tht*  wttrld’s  life  insurance  . . . 

We’re  thinking  now  of  a  man 
who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
encourage  thrifty,  forward-looki ng 
.i  mericaus  to  achieve  a  measure  of  finan¬ 
cial  security  for  them.s'elves  and  their 
bwed  ones — through  life  insurance.  M  e 
mean  the  life  insurance  agent — a  man 
ichose  enthusiasm  and  persererance  hare 
helped  three-fourths  of  our  populatiim 
to  dwell  in  greater  security. 

lint  in  tht*  final  analysis,  neitht*r  the 
aj;t*nt,  nor  any  tither  combinatit)n  (»f 
factors,  ct)ultl  have  made  life  insur- 
anet*  so  popnlar  in  this  country  ttxlay 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  thing:  The 
.America n  people,  themselves,  believe  in 
the  institution  of  life  insurance! 


PllilJSIIED  BY  THE  \.4TI()i\.AT  COMMITTEE  EOR  TIER  INSURAyCE 
EDUCA  TION,  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OE  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
OE  THE  INSTITUTION  OE  LI  EE  INSURANCE. 
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"Grass  Roots"  Ad 
Drive  Mapped 
To  Boost  Linage 

Oklahoma  Meeting  Votes 
on  Plan  to  Be  Announced 
at  May  Convention 

Virgil  V.  Sherrod,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Perry  (Okla.)  Journal,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  advertising 
manager's  division  of  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  March  20,  to  succeed 
John  E.  Bemis,  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
News.  Leroy  Knight,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  News 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  meeting  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  was  attended  by  150  adver¬ 
tising  men  from  over  the  state,  and 
plans  for  a  “grass  roots  campaign  for 
national  and  local  advertising’’  were 
discussed. 

"Grast  Roots'*  Objectives 

Harrington  Wimberly,  publisher, 
Altus  (Okla.)  Tivies-Democrat,  and 
president  of  the  state  association,  told 
those  present  that  the  grass  roots 
plan  when  put  into  operation  will  be 
expected  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives:  To  build  local  advertising 
to  increase  national  advertising  and 
to  build  local  prestige  of  the  news- 
pap)er  and  of  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 

After  some  discussion  the  plan  was 
favored  by  a  show  of  hands. 

The  grass  roots  campaign  for  build¬ 
ing  local  and  national  advertising  will 
be  perfected  during  the  next  few 
weeks  and  announced  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  annual  con¬ 
vention,  May  13  in  Ada.  Until  then 
officials  are  reluctant  to  discuss  de¬ 
tails. 

Hugh  G.  Askew,  regional  director. 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  told 
how  to  derive  increased  linage  from 
the  FHA  program.  Ralph  A.  Beegle, 
professor  of  pharmacy,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  presented  “A  Health  Ad 
Series”  which  he  developed.  The 
copy  is  institutional,  to  appear  twice 
a  month  with  no-price  copy  in¬ 
cluded,  adaptable  primarily  for  the 
use  of  a  drug  store. 

ON  FAIR  COMMITTEE 

Fourteen  newspaper  and  advertising 
men  were  chosen  this  week  to  serve 
on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  preview,  “The 
World  of  Tomorrow,”  which  will  be 
staged  April  30.  They  are  Col.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  New  York  Times;  James 
Wright  Brown,  publisher.  Editor  & 
Publisher;  Dan  A.  Carroll,  publishers’ 
representative;  Barron  G.  Collier,  car 
advertising;  B.  C.  Forbes,  Forbes  Mag¬ 
azine:  Kerwin  Fulton,  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Inc.;  E.  H.  McHugh,  Hearst 
International  Magazine  Corporation; 
H.  J.  Payne,  Associated  Business  Pa¬ 
pers;  Generoso  Pop)e,  publisher,  II 
Progresso,  New  York  Italian  daily; 
Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.;  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  G. 
Lynn  Sumner  Advertising  Agency;  P. 
L.  Thomson,  president.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations;  Frank  Tichenor,  Spur 
magazine,  and  Philip  Zach,  Capper 
Publications. 

■ 

TO  PARIS  FOR  AP 

Taylor  Henry,  with  the  Associated 
Press  New  York  office  since  1934, 
sailed  March  18  on  the  He  de  France 
with  his  wife  to  join  the  Paris  AP 
bureau.  He  has  been  on  the  cables 
desk.  Henry  is  a  native  of  Palestine, 
Tex.,  and  formerly  published  a  small 
paper  there.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  West  Point. 


Ad  Bureau  Campaign 
Pushed  Vigorously 

continued  from  page  3 

cisms  out  of  hundreds  of  comments. 

I  have  quoted  some  of  the  comments 
previously,  but  I  think  I  should  men¬ 
tion  this  one  which  came  from  the 
South  about  the  middle  of  March: 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  job  you  have  done  in  the 
preparation  of  ‘The  Road  Ahead.’  I 
feel  that  if  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
presentations  you  are  going  to  make 
to  national  advertisers,  our  United 
Front  money  will  be  excellently  spent. 
No  one  could  possibly  be  more  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  the  need  of  this  move¬ 
ment  than  I  am  and  1  shall  endeavor 
to  translate  my  own  enthusiasm  to  the 
publishers  I  am  about  to  solicit.” 

Campaign  Welcomed 

One  of  the  captains  who  sent  in  six 
signed  applications  said: 

“Not  one  of  the  six  publishers  who 
have  already  agreed  to  come  in  needed 
to  be  sold  on  the  proposition.  They 
were  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  well- 
planned  effort  was  under  way  and 
that  regardless  of  how  much  each  one 
could  benefit  from  such  a  drive  they 
felt  that  it  was  most  wise  that  they 
should  have  a  part  in  the  campaign.” 

The  manager  of  a  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  says  he  has  “joined  with  the 
forces  promoting  this  idea”  every  time 
and  place  when  newspaper  contacts 
were  made. 

Dozens  of  members  wrote,  previous 
to  the  publication  of  the  list  of  state 
captains,  to  know  the  name  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  their  district  so  that  they  might 
get  in  touch  with  him.  One  publisher 
said  that  his  business  manager  “will 

not  wait  for  Mr . to  request 

his  help;  he  will  make  a  personal  call 
and  offer  it.” 

Another  general  manager  of  a  group 
of  newspapers  said: 

“I  should  like  to  drop  everything 
and  call  upon  all  the  people  who  are 
not  members,  but  that  is  impossible 
.  .  .  however,  I  will  not  pass  up  any 
opportunities  to  talk  to  any  of  the 
people  on  the  lists  which  you  sent  me.” 

Only  EfFective  Method 

A  new  member  said  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  plan  “is  the  only  effective 
method  to  combat  waning  national  lin¬ 
age,”  while  another  gives  this  signifi¬ 
cant  appraisal: 

“I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  newspapers  generally  must 
be  sold  to  large  national  advertisers 
in  the  immediate  future,  if  we  are  not 
to  lose  practically  all  of  our  national 
linage.  I  consider  this  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  selling  individual  markets. 
We  need  somebody  with  the  guts  and 


The  Xew  V4»rkeri< 
who  liv«‘  in  ji£oo«l 
opnri  N  pr«>fer 

Th«*  Sun 

A  new  inde|M‘ndeiil  rh«“ek- 
iip  of  71  mid-Manhattan 
apartment  houses  shows 
that  more  Suns  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  than  all  the 
other  evening  newspapers 
eomhined. 

tube  ^nn 
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ability  to  drive  home  the  story  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising  media, 
what  they  can  do  for  manufacturers 
and,  believe  me,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  done.” 

Must  Realize  Importance 

A  third  convert  to  the  idea  of  united 
effort  wrote: 

“We  are  only  too  willing  to  give  this 
and  heartily  believe  that  if  the  news¬ 
papers  realized  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  Bureau  is  trying  to  do, 
they  should  do  this  right  now.  Unless 
newspapers  as  a  whole  can  be  wak¬ 
ened  up  to  the  importance  of  your 
work  now,  we  are  afraid  the  ship  is 
sunk.  We  are  for  the  Bureau  about 
150*^  and  sincerely  hope  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  will  come  in 
and  do  its  bit.” 

Another  new  member  made  some 
timely  remarks  on  the  free  publicity 
evil,  saying; 

“I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  present 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
shall  succeed.  This  newspaper  and 
one  other  we  own,  at  least  are  consist¬ 
ent  in  one  thing,  we  use  nothing  per¬ 
taining  to  the  radio,  print  no  program, 
etc.,  and  whatever  gets  in  these  papers 
regarding  radio  is  in  the  advertising 
columns. 

“It  seems  ridiculous  to  the  writer 
that  newspaper  people  will  give  the 
radio  stations  the  support  they  do  on 
the  excuse  that  their  readers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  about  the  programs. 
If  such  is  the  case,  why  charge  a  shoe 
store  when  a  new  shoe  is  brought  out? 
An  automobile  dealer  when  a  new  car 
is  announced,  etc.?  Surely,  the  public 
is  also  entitled  to  this  information — 
but  in  our  case,  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns — not  in  the  news.” 

Thus  our  drive  is  off  to  a  splendid 
start  with  plenty  of  hard  work  ahead, 
but  with  promises  of  success  multiply¬ 
ing  as  the  movement  progresses. 


Retail  FOOD  Linage 

UP  21% 

FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
OF  1938 

For  the  first  two  months  of 
1938  The  Beacon  Journal 
carried  l.'>0,()64  lines  of 
Retail  Grocery  linage 
against  123, 9.36  lines  for  the 
same  period  in  1937.  a 
GAIN  of  26.108  lines. 

Such  an  outstanding  GAIN 
jiroves  the  true  worth  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  in  the 
alert,  free  s]tending  Akron 
market. 

FOR  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  AND 
ECONOMICAL  COST,  TELL  YOUR 
STORY  IN  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THE 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

Represented  by 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Ybuth  has  its 
^everyday! 


fiacKiis 

'w>feFRIENDS 


Freckles,  since  i9i5, 

has  made  life  -  long 
friends  for  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  He  has  one 
of  the  largest  youthful 
followings  in  America. 
The  characters  are  real 
...  so  real  that  high 
schools  tie  their  lessons 
in  citizenship  to  “Freckles 
and  His  Friends.” 

This  outstanding  comic 
and  nine  others  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  economical 
and  complete  NEA  budget 
service.  Investigate  today! 


“Freckles” 
makes  a  re- 
freshing, 
youth-catch¬ 
ing  Sunday 
page.  A  few 
t  e  rritories 
are  still 
open.  Write 
for  proofs 
and  rates. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEW  BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 


w  MOTOR 


f2by  I  *^34  Chevrolet 

$75  -“-ISW 

1165l»34Fo«“ 
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-•:t  Coupe.; 

Coupe, . 
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100  Used  Ci 
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*5  Days 


$30,000  in 
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Graham  Coupe.  .$6J 
PJymoulh  Sed..S225 

67  Sed.,.$3e5 
Goach  .|245 
..$295 
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LINOTYPE 


In  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle’s  modern  new  plant  thirty 
Linot3T)es  are  now  at  work.  Four  of  them  are  brand-new  Blue 
Streak  Mixers.  There’s  a  Model  30  with  Six-Mold  Disk  and  three 
Model  29’s,  one  of  which  is  a  2-in-l  carrying  both  7  2 -channel  dis¬ 
play  magazines  and  90-channel  text  magazines. 

In  the  Chronicle’s  extensive  building  and  modernizing  program 
which  began  last  Spring,  every  angle  of  mechanical  efficiency  was 
considered.  The  entire  plant  was  air  conditioned.  A  new  twelve- 
unit,  high-speed  press  was  installed.  New  stereotyping  equipment 
and  automatic  conveyors  rush  plates  to  press.  New  belt  conveyors 
speed  papers  to  delivery  trucks.  Everything  had  to  be  “up  to  the 
minute!’  Of  course  the  program  must  include  the  last  word  in  com¬ 
posing  machines  . . .  four  Blue  Streaks  to  accent  the  efficiency  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  this  100%  Linotype  plant.  • 


I 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

A-P-L  ^^emphis  Extra  Bold,  Linotype  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  and  Bookman 
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At  Last  United 

Newspapers  today,  are  uniting  to  face  the  powerful  and  growing 
competition  of  other  mediums — THE  MOST  AGGRESSIVE  COM¬ 
PETITION  THEY  HAVE  EVER  KNOWN! 

Through  a  greatly  expanded  Bureau  of  Advertising,  all  newspa¬ 
pers — of  all  sizes — are  participating  in  an  aggressive  and  ade¬ 
quately  financed  effort  to  bring  national  advertising  back  in  full 
volume.  The  new  program  calls  for  an  increased  selling  force, 
enlarged  activities  in  promotion,  research  and  close  co-operation 
with  special  representatives  as  well  as  other  activities  essential  to 
the  dramatizing  of  the  newspaper  medium.  The  basis  of  the  plan 
is  to  show  advertisers  How  To  Use  Newspapers  Successfully. 

This  program  is  needed!  The  plan  is  ready!  Your  help  is  invited! 

Every  newspaper  publisher  knows  the  pressing  need  for  this 
new  Forward  Movement  for  newspapers.  This  fight  is  YOUR  fight! 

You  profit  directly  and  definitely  from  such  a  broad-gauged  pro¬ 
gram. 

State  Captains  hove  been  appointed  to  explain  this  plan  and  to 
ask  for  your  membership.  But  why  wait  for  their  call?  This  is  one 
time  when  self-interest  and  common  interest  go  hand  in  hand. 

Wire  your  State  Captain  that  YOU  ARE  GLAD  TO  CO-OPER¬ 
ATE.  Do  it  NOW.  Let  s  Go! 

This  Adveitisement  is  Contributed  by: 

The  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  New  York 
The  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  Chicago 
The  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


VAUCHER  DECORATED 

Theodore  Vaucher,  president  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Corps  in  Italy  and  Rome 
correspondent  of  Le  Petit  Parisien,  re- 
cently  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Colonial  Star  for  his  writings  on 
Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  Jean  Al- 
lary,  for  years  head  of  the  Havas  Rome 
bureau,  has  been  recalled  to  Paris  for 
a  promotion  and  is  succeeded  by  Roger 
Mafire  who  leaves  the  Bucharest  bu< 
reau.  Imre  Bares,  correspondent  of 
four  Budapest  newspapers,  has  been 
expelled  from  Italy  “just  on  general 
principles,”  giving  the  first  intimatiw 
that  the  activities  and  records  of  all 
foreign  correspondents  here  are  being 
minutely  scrutinized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


A  TIP  THAT  Washington  members 

of  the  Communist  party  were 
massed  for  a  special  meeting  reached 
the  city  editor  of  one  of  the  Capital  s 
afternoon  newspapers. 

Looking  around  he  saw  but  one 
man,  a  cub,  who  could  be  spared  for 
the  assignment,  a  Princeton  student 
working  on  the  paper  during  summer 
recess. 

Several  hours  later,  near  dead¬ 
line,  the  c.e.  realized  that  nothing  had 
been  heard  from  the  youth  and  a 
veteran  staff  man  was  dispatched  to 
determine  the  trouble. 

Entering  the  Communists’  hall  Re¬ 
porter  No.  2  gazed  around  and  at  first 
glance  failed  to  find  the  cub.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  however,  his  gaze  fell 
upon  his  quarry,  sitting  on  the  ros¬ 
trum  next  to  the  presiding  officer. 

Signaling  the  cub  to  join  him  he 
told  the  latter  the  city  editor  was 
raising  “Cain”  and  he’d  better  hustle 
to  a  telephone  and  give  the  desk  the 

..  L  u  J 

“I  can’t  leave  now,  the  cub  said. 

“What  do  you  mean  you  can’t 
leave?”  the  “vet”  asked.  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 


SPORTS  WRITERS  AT  YANKS'  TRAINING  CAMP 

This  impoting  array  of  sports  writers  covering  the  World  Champion  New  York  Yankees 
represent  most  of  the  cream  of  tha  sports  writing  crop.  Left  to  right:  Dan  Daniel, 
New  York  World-Telegram;  Rud  Rennie,  New  York  Hereld  Tribune;  Jim  Dawson, 
Naw  York  Times;  Jim  Kahn,  New  York  Evening  Sun;  Cherles  Segar,  New  York  Daily 
Mirror;  Bert  Gomperts,  Bronx  Home  News;  Sid  Mercer,  New  York  Journal  American; 
Jack  Smith,  New  York  Daily  News;  Hy  Goldberg,  Newark  Star-Eagle;  Stanley  Frenk, 
New  York  Evening  Post;  Mike  Gavin,  Newark  News  and  Gus  Uhlman,  cartoonist. 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle: 

THREE  KIDNAPINGS  REMAIN 
UNSOLVED 


Federal  Agents  Have  Done  Excel¬ 
lent  Work 


WE  WILL  NOW  discreetly  retire  FOR  BLUNT,  to-the-point  advertis- 
while  the  audience  reads  a  recent  ing,  this  ad  appearing  in  Billboard 
personal  column  from  the  Hannibal  recently,  seems  to  win  first  prize: 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post:  “WRESTLER 

“WANTED  FOR  CONCERT 

“One  who  knows  what  it’s  all  about, 
a  man  who  will  go  out  and  dig  up  a 
towner  who  has  some  local  following 
and  color  and  not  depend  on  using  a 
boy  off  the  props.  Must  be  able  to  put 
on  a  show,  heat  up  the  tip,  and  blow 
them  off  without  starting  a  clem  and 
getting  pistol  whipped  by  the  natives. 
Want  a  man  who  is  tough  in  the  ring 
not  around  the  office  wagon  or  cook 
house.  To  a  man  that  can  qualify,  will 
guarantee  him  he  won’t  have  to  act 
as  nursemaid  to  the  boss’  dog.” 

The  ad  was  the  handiwork  of  a 
circus  agent. 


Personal 


MEN  OLD  AT  40!  GET  PEP 
New  Ostrex  Tonic  Tablets  contain 
raw  oyster  invigorators  and  other 
stimulants.  One  dose  starts  new  pep. 
Value  $1.00.  Special  price  79c.  Call, 
write  Crown’s  Cut  Rate  Drug  Store. 


ORDER  BLANK 


Consumers  of  Kansas 

(105  Kiuisas  Counties) 

Order  No. . . 
Date.  .T??.**, 

j^ajne . Capital 

Address. .  .T?P?.^.*.  . 


Fairmount  Maternity  Private  Hos¬ 
pital.  Seclusion.  High  grade  ma¬ 
ternity  service  for  unmarried  girls. 
Low  rates.  Working  reduces  expenses. 
Desk  P,  1414  E.  27th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ON  MARCH  4  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  THE  CONDUCTOR  of  “The  Dinosaur” 
Weekly,  published  by  Louis  Graves,  column  in  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
carried  this  editorial  note:  “This  Transcript  Telegram,  caused  smiles 
newspaper  is  fifteen  years  old  and  I  when  he  wrote: 

am  very  tired  of  it”  “Capt.  Thomas  Rae  in  to  tell  of  the 

B  news  he  received  of  a  birth  of  a  great 

THE  HEIGHT  of  something-or-other  grandson  by  short  wave,  it  seeming 
was  seen  in  a  FUnt,  Mich.,  news-  very  wonderful  to  him. 
paper  office  several  months  ago  when 
the  big  story  of  the  day  was  a  gaso¬ 
line  station  explosion,  in  which  one 
man  was  killed  and  several  injured. 

A  “tip”  man  in  the  gasoline  station 
across  the  street  called  the  newspaper 
office,  and  yelled  to  the  editor: 

“The  General  Tire  Company  just 
blew  all  to  hell.” 

The  editor  snapped  an  order  to  a 
reporter  standing  by,  “Check  an  ex- 


Description 


Quantity 


Price 


Alice  Brooks  Needlework 
Patterns  ®  10^ 

Hone  Service  Booklets  ®  10^ 

Dress  Patterns  ®  16^ 

TOTAL 

te  — 
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PULL  MhSt  ujciikA  Vox,  Y 
CftPITftL  cclue/lU^anA.,  U)hu  > 

_ _ *  ?  ...  I  ^ 


Editor  &  Pi'Bi.isher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sim 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


February,  1938 


This  represents  a  rain  of  3.254  over 
February,  1937  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  cir¬ 
culation  averared  212,250  per  Sunday 
lor  the  month  of  February,  1938 — a 
rain  of  1.387  over  February.  1937. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE  FOLLOWING  headline  and  un¬ 
derline  appeared  recently  in  the 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


V;; Ar j.  • 

:.‘'>-,c:4i'^.,^-.''’ '•■  , 

■■'•>■  •  ',  ■  .  / 


Th&  United  Press  army  of  ireirxed  news- 
^  peper  mert,  strmtegicelly'  loceted  iHrougii 
the  worid,  is  aiways  oa  iho  j’oJd. 
Experienced  slaff  w^ritors  wore  tJh^re 
yArheri: 

A/lussoiini  marcfieci  into  jEtHiop>xa 
Japan  in'vaded  CHina 
Germany  annexed  A.ustria 
“7  Poland  threatened  Lithuania 
^  grain  United  Press  reports  of  the  big 
nevirs  breaks  y/s/’ere  factual,  unhiasedl, 
hard-hitting. 

Wherever  news  breaks  LJniteci  Press 
is  ready  ^Arith  complete  coverage,  iradi- 
tionally  accurate,  traditionally  fast. 


■  ' 


^  .  / 


old  Eire,”  and  “regiments  of  fighting  IFCC  PERMIT  APPROVED 
men,  kernes,  and  pllowglasses,  and  {  Robert  L.  Irwin,  an  examiner  for  the 
drum  Raters  and  horn  blowers,  and  Communications  Commission, 

test  of  all,  the  pipers  playmg  the  recommended  that  the  Tribune 
Great  Pipes  skirling  Ae  wild  tunes  pointing  Co.,  publishers  of  Jeferson 
that  were  old  when  they^  piped  the  (Mo.)  Capital-News  and  Post- 

cl^  to  battle  at  Clontarf .  Tribune,  be  authorized  to  operate 

TJe  Irish-nmded  reporter  confessed  KWOS  there,  on  unlim- 

to  Editor  &  Publish^  he  had  never  j^ed  time,  instead  of  daytime  only, 
seen  the  rocks  of  Ireland,  but  picked  recommended  an  increa* 

up  the  vocabulary,  history,  and  liltmg  ^  day-time  power  from  100  watts  to 
rhythm  of  the  story  from  his  Irish  350  watts.  Night  time  to  100  watts, 
wife,  and  several  friends  among  the  _ 

Abbey  Players.  ^  EDITOR  JAILED 

VIRGINIA  DIRECTORY  Leo  Crowley,  editor  of  the  weekly 

The  Third  Annual  Virginia  News-  Hawaii  Sentinel,  was  sentenced  Mard 
paper  Directory  and  Market  Infor-  H  to  90  days  in  jail  and  the  paper 
mation  was  released  this  week  by  was  fined  $250  following  conviction 
James  C.  Latimer,  Bristol,  Va.,  who  two  weeks  ago  on  criminal  libel 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Virginia  charges  brought  by  Major  Gen.  Briant 
Press  Association  from  1918  to  1936.  H.  Wells,  U.S.A.  retired,  an  executive 
The  booklet  gives  information  on  115  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Asso- 
weeklies,  4  semi-weeklies,  31  dailies,  ciation. 


Writer  Kisses  Blarney 
Stone  on  March  17 


Heorst  Names 
Voting  Trustee 


continued  from  page  9 


Add  These  Wings  to  Your 
Power  —  Catch  the  Rise  ot 
Selling  Currents  trom  the 
Nation's  "Sunniest"  Spot! 


Here's  Market  Coverage 
You  Need  —  and  Extra 
"Lift"  for  New  Business, 
More  Profits 


The  Dallas  area  stays  “in  the  white”  ronsistently,  month 
after  month,  on  the  nation's  business  activity  maps.  Retail 
sales,  bank  debits  and  other  indexes  place  Texas’  Major  Mar¬ 
ket  in  a  highly  strategic  position.  Basically,  income  from 
the  world’s  greatest  oil  fields  and  from  a  well-diversified 
agricultural  production,  plus  other  diversified  industries, 
yield  a  total  buying  power  which  no  advertiser  can  afford 
to  overlook. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  with  greatest  coverage  in  this 
area  of  any  single  new.spaper  .  .  .  The  News  and  Evening 
Journal  with  effective  morning-evening  coverage  .  .  .  provide 
the  timeliest  and  most  thorough  coverage  of  this  market  at 
lowest  cost. 

SEI.L  THE  READERS  OF  THE  NEWS  AND  THE 
JOURNAL  AND  YOU  HAVE  SOLD  THE  DALLAS  MAR¬ 
KET. 

“Texas’  Major  Market  NewsjHtpers'* 


It's  “Aviation"  Time  in 
T exas — Rise  and  Shine, 
through  the  News  and 
Journal! 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  (Evening)  Journal 


Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Associates:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  The  Texas  Almanac  and  State 


Industrial  Guide,  Radio  Station  W'FAA  (50,000  Watts) 


for  march  26.  1938 
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f  This  IS  ^ 
the  THIRD 
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Nightmare  on  the  Dog  Watch 


“Name’s  .McKee,  you  say?  ....  About  18  years  old  ....  yeah,  1  got  it  ...  . 
W  hat’s  that,  red  hair?  ....  Say,  what’s  his  llrst  name?  ....  Well  why  haven’t 
you  got  it!  ...  .  Listen,  Kid,  check  it  fast  and  keep  this  wire  open!’’ 

Night  city  editor  on  a  metropolitan  sheet,  Ray  McKee  is  hardboiled,  used 
t«i  anything.  But  this  2  A.  M.  flash  from  a  police  reporter  strikes  cokl  terror  to 
his  heart.  A  yt)ung  man  named  .McKee  killed  with  a  girl  companion  as  their  car 
was  sitleswipetl  by  a  machine  speeding  out  <d  a  roadhouse  lane . 

rhen  comes  the  voice  of  the  leg  man  over  the  telephone  again. 

“  l  ake  it  easy.  Boss.  1  just  looked  the  Ikw  over  in  the  morgue.  He’s  re<l- 
headed,  all  right,  and  alM>ut  18,  but  his  name  is  Kdward.’’ 

“Not  mv  Ih)v!  Thank  God  it’s  not  mv  Tom . 


“Hey,  Wilson,  take  this  call  for  a  re-write,  ami  paint  the  tragedy  of  it.’ 


“  I'omornw,  Ay  ei’ervlhinff  that’s  human.  I’m  (foing  to  the 
front  and  get  thi.r  newspaper  behind  a  campaign  to  stop  the 
slaughter  on  the  highways.  Get  ecerg  man  on  the  sta  ff  into  it. 
That  was  clo.i'e,  too  clo.re.  If  hat  ij  it  had  been  I'om  .  .  .  .” 


Published  in  the  interest  oj  street  and  highway  sajety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Strike  Vote  Defeated 
83  to  72  in  Phila. 

Record  Guildsmen  Seek  “Job  Security"  Clause  . . . 
No  Issue  of  Hours,  Wages  .  .  .  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  Solidly  for  Strike  by  Editorial  Workers 


BY  THE  CLOSE  MARGIN  of  83  to 
72,  a  strike  vote  by  guildsmen  on  J. 
David  Stern’s  Philadelphia  Record 
was  defeated  last  Sunday  after  23 
“yes”  votes  had  been  contested  and 
disqualified  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

The  editorial  department  vote  was 
77  to  16  against  a  strike,  while  the 
commercial  departments,  whose  work¬ 
ers  are  not  involved  in  the  contract 
negotiations,  cast  a  solid  bloc  of  more 
than  60  votes  for  a  walkout  by  the 
editorial  workers.  Virtually  all  of 
the  challenged  voters  were  business 
department  employes  admitted  to  the 
guild  last  year. 

Six  Vote  Margix 

Defeat  of  the  proposed  walkout  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  several  editorial 
conservatives.  Four  library  employes 
who  never  had  attended  a  guild  meet¬ 
ing  before  were  rounded  up,  together 
with  several  editorial  “stay  -  at- 
homes,”  and  it  was  this  handful  of 
votes  that  swung  the  decision  against 
a  strike.  As  the  final  ballot  stood  a 
switch  of  six  votes  would  have 
changed  the  result. 

Introducing  a  new  note  into  guild 
bargaining  and  offering  a  new  threat 
to  publishers,  the  guildsmen  todk  the 
vote  because  of  the  refusal  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Stern  to  agree  to  a  “job  secur¬ 
ity”  clause  in  the  new  contract.  The 
clause  would  govern  the  size  of  the 
editorial  staff  and  would  prohibit  any 
discharges  for  economy.  There  has 
been  no  disagreement  over  wages  or 
hours. 

Stern  Gave  First  Contract 

If  the  strike  move  had  been  voted, 
April  8  would  have  seen  the  guild 
members  walking  out  on  the  publisher 
and  paper  that  first  recognized  them 
and  gave  them  their  first  contract  in 
April,  1934.  The  renewed  contract 
expires  April  8. 

At  the  three-hour  session  Sunday, 
Max  Ways,  editorial  writer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
Guild,  who  strongly  favored  taking 
the  vote,  paid  warm  tribute  to  Mr. 
Stern  as  a  liberal  and  fair  person. 
But  he  added  that  no  one  should  vote 
on  personalities.  “The  guild  is  extend¬ 
ing  its  frontiers  and  this  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  higher  than  any  personality,” 
he  said. 

Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  Sat¬ 
urday  between  the  guild  representa¬ 
tives  and  William  Hawkes,  managing 
editor,  and  Dr.  Luther  Harr,  treas¬ 
urer,  of  the  Record. 

Coast  Strike  Impending 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  March  24— Guild 
members  will  meet  here  Sunday  for 
a  strike  vote,  the  executive  council  of 
the  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild  announced  today.  The  decision 
was  reached  in  an  executive  session 
last  night. 

The  council  recommended  that  the 
vote  be  to  decide  if  the  guild’s  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  may  call  a  strike  if 
and  when  it  considers  necessary.  In¬ 
dications  were  the  recommendation 
would  be  accepted. 

Involved  are  both  editorial  and 
business  department  guild  members  of 
the  four  San  Francisco  newspapers — 
the  Call-Bulletin,  Chronicle,  Examiner 
and  News,  and  the  Oakland  Post- En¬ 


quirer.  The  decision  for  a  strike  vote 
was  defined  by  the  guild  as  “due  to 
refusal  of  the  publishers  to  agree  to 
fundamental  demands  adopted  by  the 
membership  at  a  special  meeting 
March  13.” 

The  “fundamentals”  included  the 
guild  shop,  preferential  hiring,  dis¬ 
missal  pay  schedule  terms,  overtime 
provisions  and  limitation  of  appren¬ 
tices.  The  most  important,  in  the 
opinion  of  Charles  Irvine,  organizer,  is 
the  application  of  all  general  policies 
to  all  members  of  the  union  regardless 
of  departments  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  meeting  with  the  publishers  was 
scheduled  for  March  25. 

Contest  Dismissal 

FEDERAL  charges  of  discrimination 

against  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
News  Unit  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Guild  chapter  were  filed  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  the  NLRB,  against 
R.  T.  Fredericks,  editor  of  Ae  Okla¬ 
homa  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

The  charges  rose  out  of  dismissal 
last  Friday  of  Adele  Johnson,  Fred¬ 
erick’s  secretary  and  keeper  of  the 
News  morgue  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  News  guild  unit  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Fredericks  and  Scripps- 
Howard  executives  for  two  weeks  for 
a  contract  covering  hours  and  wage 
scales.  Two  requests  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Johnson  have  been  made 
by  the  guild  since  last  Friday.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lorren  Williams,  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  chapter  and 
chairman  of  the  News  imit.  Williams 
is  a  reporter  on  the  News  staff. 

Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  Ft  Worth,  Tex. 
NLRB  representative,  was  to  arrive 
in  Oklahoma  City  Wednesday  in  con¬ 
nection  with  filing  of  charges  against 
Fredericks. 

The  News  unit  has  asked  for  a  40- 
hour  week  with  a  pay  scale  ranging 
from  $25  to  $65  per  week.  Williams 
reported  that  Fredericks  has  coun¬ 
tered  with  an  offer  of  a  48-hour  week 
and  $15  to  $35  per  week. 

Objects  to  "War  Talk" 

CHICAGO,  March  22 — Following  a 

statement  by  the  Chicago  Times 
management  to  the  local  guild  nego- 

MOLINE  •  ROCK  ISLAND 
;MARKET^= 


tiating  committee  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  stands  on  the  present  posted  uni¬ 
lateral  statement,  covering  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions,  as  the 
basis  of  a  suitable  contract,  the  Times 
unit  voted  last  night,  first,  to  drop 
further  negotiations,  then  reconsid¬ 
ered,  and  voted  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  continued  negotiations  to  a 
mail  vote. 

Previously,  S.  E.  Thomason,  Times 
publisher,  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editorial  staff,  in  answer  to  the 
“Times  Guild  Negotiator,”  in  which 
Times  staff  members  had  been  termed 
partisans  in  a  “cold,  impersonal,  never- 
ending  war  against  you  by  organized 
money.”  Mr.  Thomason,  referring  to 
the  “tough  going”  from  1930  to  1936, 
asserted:  “There  were  many  months 
when  we  couldn’t  pay  our  paper  bills, 
but  we  met  our  payrolls.  Do  these 
facts  meet  the  description  of  a  ‘cold, 
impersonal,  never-ending  war?’ 

Hot  No  Hostility 

“The  ‘Guild  Negotiator’  builds  its 
arguments  on  the  hypothesis  of  ‘hos¬ 
tility’  that  I  am  assumed  to  have,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Thomason.  “If  there’s  no 
hostility  there  is  no  argument.  And 
you  know  that  I  have  no  hostility  to 
you  or  to  the  guild.  .  .  .  Talk  of  hos¬ 
tility  and  warfare  has  no  place  during 
negotiations.  I  hope  your  negotiators 
will  lay  aside  their  ‘war  talk’  while 
we  see  if  we  can’t  agree.” 

In  the  statement  to  Don  Stevens, 
Harry  Wohl  and  Harry  Read,  guild 
negotiators,  the  Times  management 
declared:  “The  belief  that  impelled  us 
to  advocate  collective  bargaining  now 
prompts  us  to  say  to  you,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  editorial  staff,  that 
neither  their  interests  nor  ours  could 
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possibly  be  served  by  a  contract  that 
would  impair  ‘the  efficiency,  safety,  or 
operation’  of  oiu:  newspaper.  It  is  our 
conclusion,  that  if  we  were  to  agree 
to  the  contract  which  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted,  vmquestionably  thereby  we 
would  impair  the  efficiency,  safety  and 
operation  of  the  Times.” 

Don  Stevens,  ANG  organizer,  de¬ 
clared  the  principal  points  over  which 
the  guild  and  management  have  failed 
to  agree  are  the  guild’s  demands  for 
no  arbitration,  unqualified  dismissal 
system  and  a  guild  shop. 

File  Charges 

ON  BEHALF  of  employes  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Indianapolis  Newspaper 
Guild  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
NLRB  charging  unfair  labor  practices 
and  protesting  discharge  of  four  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
Conunercial  department  employes  seek 
a  contract  and  have  drafted  a  tenta¬ 
tive  one.  Ludwell  Denny,  editor,  and 
Mark  Ferree,  business  manager,  have 
agreed  to  negotiate. 

Protest  Examiners  Report 

TWENTY- ONE  exceptions  to  a  labor 
board  examiner’s  report  have  been 
filed  with  the  board  at  Washington  in 
behalf  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
Publishing  Co.  The  report  was  one 
in  which  Examiner  Waldo  C.  Holden, 
following  a  hearing  at  San  Antonio, 
recommended  reinstatement  of  a  jour¬ 
neyman  mailer,  Charlie  Ploeger,  and 
compensation  of  Ploeger  for  time  lost, 
less  money  he  might  have  earned  in 
the  meantime.  Officials  of  the  mailers’ 
union  charged  Ploeger  was  discharged 
for  union  activity. 
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Not  only  the  largest  metropolitan  newspapers,  not 
only  weekly  and  small  daily  papers,  but  many  im¬ 
portant  medium-size  newspapers  also  have  chosen 

/ 
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E  D  I 

JOB  SECURITY 

IF  ALL  the  harsh  words  about  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  that  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  since  1934  were  condensed  into  one  basic 
criticism,  it  is  that  the  guild's  platform  is  not  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  realities  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  said  that  about  the  guild  shop; 
we  have  said  it  about  the  enrolment  of  business 
office  employes  in  a  group  that  depends  upon  edi¬ 
torial  membership  for  its  existence;  we  say  it  now 
concerning  the  guild’s  current  campaigns  for  “job 
security”  clauses  in  contracts. 

"Job  security”  is  a  shrewdly  timed  appeal. 
Guild  units  cannot  be  recruited  by  promises  thai 
organization  means  higher  salaries  in  a  period 
when  employers  cannot  possibly  increase  payrolls. 
Shorter  hours  lose  some  of  their  lure  when  it  is 
realized  that  publishers  must  resist  any  demand 
that  raises  costs  in  time  of  falling  revenues.  But 
job  security  fits  these  days  perfectly.  The  guild 
organizers  recall  1932  and  1933  when  the  unionized 
crafts  of  newspapers  lost  pay  and  situations  to  a 
far  lesser  extent  than  the  then  unorganized  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  office  forces.  The  idea  now  is 
that  if  the  latter  organize,  they  too  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  contract  against  pay  cuts  and  dismissals 
for  economy. 

We  can't  help  sympathizing  with  the  objective, 
but  it  looks  like  a  vain  hope.  Payrolls  are  not  met 
by  clauses  in  contracts,  but  by  money  in  the  till, 
and  a  job  security  clause  adds  not  one  p>enny  to 
the  publisher’s  bank  balance.  Advertising  rev¬ 
enues  are  down  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
from  last  spring.  Without  one  cent  of  increase  in 
expenses,  such  a  decrease  in  income  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  net  profits.  Taxes  are  a 
fixed  proportion  of  operating  costs,  newsprint  is 
17G  more  expensive  in  1938  than  in  1937,  with 
small  prosp)ect  of  relief.  Payrolls  are  generally 
higher  for  all  employes  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Some  newspapers  are  already  in  red  ink 
and  unless  there  is  a  substantial  pick-up  in  adver¬ 
tising.  the  majority  will  soon  be  unless  means  are 
found  of  reducing  operating  costs. 

Where  can  costs  be  most  easily  cut?  Taxes, 
rent,  power,  interest — all  are  fixed  and  nearly  im¬ 
movable.  Newsprint  expense  can  be  saved  by 
rigid  economy  of  space  and  press  run,  but  that 
immediately  entails  a  reduced  operation,  requiring 
a  smaller  number  of  people.  The  major  item  of 
expense  is  payroll.  No  publisher  approaches  the 
cutting  of  payroll  or  personnel  with  alacrity,  and 
none  that  we  know  needs  any  agreement  with  his 
employes  to  keep  the  pruning  knife  idle  so  long  as 
there  is  any  other  means  of  balancing  income  and 
outgo. 

We  hope  that  business  improvement  in  the  near 
future  will  obviate  the  need  of  pay  reductions 
and  cuts  in  staff,  but  the  possibility  of  both  has 
to  be  contemplated.  A  business  may  operate  for 
a  time  without  profit,  but  a  business  with  so  nar¬ 
row  a  margin  of  safety  as  the  general  run  of 
newspapers  cannot  operate  long  at  a  loss.  A 
deficit  cannot  be  permanently  met  by  bank  loans. 
New  capital  is  not  eager  to  enter  a  losing  venture, 
and  its  introduction  might  be  marked  by  abroga¬ 
tion  of  all  contracts  tying  the  employer’s  hands 
on  budget  balancing.  No  newspaper  publisher  has 
Uncle  Sam’s  pKJwer  to  meet  deficits  by  selling  a 
new  bond  issue  to  the  banks,  and  none  can  pay  out 
what  he  doesn’t  take  in. 

So  we  regard  the  guild’s  promises  of  job  secur¬ 
ity  as  a  delusive  gesture  to  members  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members.  Its  efforts  to  write  job  security 
clauses  into  contracts  with  newspapers  cannot  be 
effective  against  a  continued  decline  in  revenue. 
A  publisher  who  accepts  such  a  contract  clause  is 
preparing  the  way  for  broken  promises  and  the 
probability  of  a  strike  that  will  cripple  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  surrendering  the  right  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  conduct  his  business  prudently  in  the 
interest  of  stockholders  and  employes  alike,  and 
he  is  surrendering  them  to  an  organization  which 
cannot  administer  them. 

No  guild  member  wants  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  newspapermen  more  than  does  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Our  prosperity  depends  wholly  upon 
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the  abiliiy  of  newspaper  workers  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  to  buy  our  paper  and  to  buy  what  is 
advertised  in  its  columns.  Paycuts  and  layoffs 
are  as  poisonous  to  us  as  to  their  direct  victims. 
We  want  no  part  of  them,  but  we  see  them  as 
lesser  evils  than  the  destruction  of  newspapers 
through  contractual  inability  to  set  their  houses  in 
order. 

The  burdens  of  depression  have  to  be  shared, 
justly  and  humanely.  If  editorial,  business  office, 
and  mechanical  department  workers  have  to  be 
let  out  or  reduced  in  pay,  their  sacrifices  should 
not  be  used  to  maintain  fancy  salaries  or  bonuses 
at  the  top  of  the  'neap.  The  only  justifiable  rea¬ 
son  for  payroll  reductions  is  the  safeguarding  of 
the  institution  upon  which  owner  and  worker  alike 
depend  for  a  living,  and  the  safety  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  paramount  to  the  interests  of  any 
group,  or  any  person. 

The  day’s  need  is  for  ideas,  ingenuity,  hard 
work,  and  the  closest  possible  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  management  and  staff  for  reduction  of  cost 
outside  of  payroll,  and  increased  income.  Genuine 
job  security  can  be  assured  in  no  other  way.  The 
guild’s  current  idea  does  not  foster  that  spirit, 
and  its  proposals,  we  believe,  are  heavy  with 
danger  both  for  the  newspaper  as  an  institution 
and  for  the  guild  itself. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  NEW  CARS 

THERE  ARE  THOSE  “die-hards”  who  still  say 
it  couldn’t  be  done — but  the  actual  "cash  in 
hand”  of  the  46,000  automobile  dealers  of  America 
best  tells  of  the  success  of  National  Used  Car  Ex¬ 
change  Week.  Newspapers  made  the  sales  of 
180,000  used  cars  possible.  Newspapers  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  used  car  field  by  over  60,000 
units. 

Seattle  saw  the  employment  field  brightened  so 
far  as  the  salesmen  and  mechanics  were  concerned. 
Boston  saw  a  good  week  and  with  a  fine  follow-up 
week  for  used  car  sales.  San  Antonio  declared 
the  week  was  the  greatest  single  merchandising 
event  of  the  present  decade.  Dallas  finds  used  car 
stocks  at  normal,  prices  at  the  bottom  and  a  bright 
outlook  for  new  car  sales. 

In  El  Paso  the  same  optimistic  outlook  is  held 
by  all.  Milwaukee  reduced  used  car  stocks  by  at 
least  25%;  in  Pennsylvania  dealers  are  still  ex¬ 
tolling  the  selling  event  and  the  newspapers’ 
power.  So  what? 

Wall  Street  even  took  heart  briefly  and  the  way 
.seems  clear  for  an  upswing  in  new  car  sales  this 
spring.  So  what? 

So  what,  is  the  question,  gentlemen  .  .  .  here  is 
the  answer,  dealers  know  what  newspapers  did 
during  the  used  car  drive  and  they  know  what 
newspapers  can  do  to  sell  new  cars. 

Dealers  know  the  value  of  white  space  in  news- 
papiers  and  they  should  make  their  desires  known. 
Salesmen  of  newspaper  space  can  now,  as  never 
before,  induce  dealers  to  insist  on  newspaper  space 
to  their  factories.  If,  as  some  believe,  the  “re¬ 
cession”  began  in  Detroit,  there  is  no  better  place 
for  recovery  to  start.  And  no  better  time  to  start 
it  than  NOW. 

ON  THE  DWELLING  PLACE  OF 
WISDOM 

HE  mind  knows  too  much. 

Breeding  a  barren  art; 

Wisdom,  abhorring  such. 

Inhabits  the  heart. 

Joseph  Auslander,  in  “More  ’Than  Bread.” 


lEREMIAD 

ONE  OF  THE  most  savagely  pessimistic  pro¬ 
nouncements  yet  on  the  immediate  economic 
future  has  just  reached  our  desk.  It  is  from  the 
Baxter  International  Economic  Research  Bureau, 
signed  by  William  J.  Baxter,  and  it  apparently 
glories  in  the  fact  that,  almost  alone  among  the 
“economic  services.”  it  sees  no  hope  until  a  lot 
of  our  business  goes  through  the  wringer  again, 
and  labor  and  material  costs  are  liquidated. 

Some  observations,  however,  are  worth  noting, 
aside  from  the  Jeremiad  conclusions.  One  is  that 
American  investors  and  business  men  are  still 
living  the  "American  dream” — thinking  and  acting 
in  terms  of  an  ever-expanding  country,  with  re¬ 
sources  so  abundant  that  even  the  politicians  could 
not  harm  them  for  long.  Another  is  the  current 
belief,  stated  by  Mr.  Baxter  as  “If  the  politicians 
would  only  release  the  brakes  from  business  and 
capital,  this  country  will  go  forward  to  new  heights 
of  prosperity.” 

There  is  plenty  of  truth  in  those  sentences,  and 
behind  them  lies  the  explanation  for  much  of  our 
present  woes.  For  five  years  both  business  and 
agriculture  have  been  living  on  a  diet  of  govern¬ 
ment  stimulation,  administered  with  little  regard 
for  its  future  effects.  One  shot  in  the  arm  calls 
for  another.  Debt  is  piled  on  debt,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  administering  the  doses  has  become  so 
complex  that  no  one  has  a  comprehensive  blue¬ 
print  for  its  operation.  With  international  trade 
in  pre-war  commodities  almost  at  a  standstill, 
civilization  keeps  its  factories  busy  on  armament 
production  that  adds  nothing  to  the  national  assets 
and  actually  destroys  capital.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  present  road  leads  to  bankruptcy,  and 
to  the  wreck  of  civilization. 

Is  it  necessary  that  that  road  be  followed?  Is 
civilized  man  of  the  20th  century  unable  to  devise 
any  other  means  of  employing  capital  and  people? 
Must  we  go  all  the  way  along  the  road  that  we 
thought  we  had  left  in  1932.  to  complete  and  deadly 
reorganization  of  our  politics  and  finances,  without 
salvaging  much  that  was  conducive  to  human 
comfort? 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  optimistic  American 
public  will  accept  any  such  solution.  We  do  not 
believe  they  will  have  to.  If  we  have  no  longer 
the  magnificent  store  of  unexploited  resources  that 
made  this  country  a  giant  among  nations  in  the 
19th  century,  we  still  have  an  abundance.  We 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  pay,  and  dearly,  for  the 
financial  abuses  that  accumulated  during  70  years 
in  the  exploitation  of  our  wealth,  and  the  retribu¬ 
tion  will  fall  upon  millions  who  had  no  share  in 
the  sin.  If  every  man  stands  waiting,  knife  in 
hand,  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  process  can  be  as  dreadful  as  Mr.  Baxter 
predicts,  but  is  it  not  within  reason  to  believe 
that  a  civilized  people  can  find  some  other  way 
of  readjusting  their  accounts? 

Is  it  not  also  within  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Baxter  may  be  wrong  in  his  judgment  that  inter¬ 
national  supremacy  will  eventually  have  to  be 
settled  by  military  force?  The  fact  that  the  past 
has  always  made  the  sword  the  final  arbiter  oi 
human  destinies  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that 
no  other  channel  is  open.  Today  force  has  the 
undoubted  ascendancy  over  reason,  and  the  people 
who  relied  on  talk  and  treaties  since  1920  have 
lost  considerable  face — but  the  fact  remains  that 
some  extremely  dangerous  crises  have  been  passed 
without  war.  Every  day  that  passes  without  the 
long  roll  of  the  war  drums  is  a  day  gained  for  the 
advocates  of  peace  between  nations.  So  long  as 
the  die  is  not  cast,  there  is  the  chance  for  the 
forces  of  honesty  and  decency  to  take  hold  of  the 
international  mess  and  pull  some  order  out  of  it. 

The  mind  revolts  at  the  spectacle  painted  by 
Mr.  Baxter.  It  is  too  thorou^ly  hard  boiled  and 
final.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  tremendous  con¬ 
structive  faculties  of  mankind,  its  ability  to  jump 
clear  of  a  falling  wall  and  to  commence  rebuilding 
before  the  dust  has  settled.  If  we  have  lost  that 
constructive  faculty,  there’s  nothing  much  left 
worth  living  for — and  a  fleet  of  hostile  bombers 
overhead  might  be  a  welcome  relief  from  an  ex¬ 
istence  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 
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versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  has  been  in  a  Columbia, 
Mo.,  hospital  since  March  11  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  show  improvement,  his 
physicians  report.  He  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse  following  an  attack  of  influenza 
last  month. 
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Bertram  J.  Perkins 


So  begins 

an  article  in  this  month's 
FORTUNE  magazine  about 


Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 


The  article 
concludes — 

.  .  there  are  the  Tarzan  comic 
strips — the  daily  strip  and  the 
Sunday  full  page  in  color — one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
features  syndicated  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Inc.  Many 
newspapers  fold  their  Sunday 
editions  with  Tarzan  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  a  circulation  booster. 
These  features  boast  a  total  sale 
to  291  newspapers,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  A.  B.  C.  circulation  of 
15,672,000,  exclusive  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  twenty-eight  foreign 
countries.” 

For  samples  of  this  feature  that's 
put  a  new  word  into  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  new  life  into  hundreds 
of  newspaper  circulations,  please 
write  to 


his  home  by  illness  since  early  in 
November,  is  reported  improving. 

Albert  F.  Kleps,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
a  weekly  which  recently  celebrated 
its  120th  anniversary,  recently  recov¬ 
ered  from  an  attack  of  grippe  and  has 
returned  to  his  office. 

John  McClelland,  publisher,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
McClelland  are  on  a  trip  to  Mexico. 

G.  B.  Williams,  publisher,  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  operation  at  Geneva 
Hospital. 

Lewis  R.  Hovey,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Beverly.  (Mass.)  Evening 
Times  and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Record,  has  resigned  as  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committeeman  after  10 
years  of  service,  because  of  poor 
health  and  pressure  of  other  duties. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Patrick,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus,  has  been  ordered  by  her 
physician  to  a  sanatorium  for  a  rest. 

Frank  L.  Martin,  dean  of  the  Uni- 


STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 


scientific  check-ups  have  proven,  over  a  period  of 
time,  that  no  feature  is  more  popular  with  newspaper 
readers  than  the  oddity  cartoon. 

The  most  popular  oddity  cartoon  is  drawn  hy 
John  Hix,  titled 


STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 


for  a  quotation  for  your  territory 


or  ivire 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


President 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  29 

salesman  who  sold  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  units. 

Warren  H.  Beardon,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
industrial  advertising  department. 

Andrew  Berg  continues  as  sales 
manager  of  Minneapolis  Star  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  following 
recent  changes. 

Donald  W.  Davis,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  and  now  a  member  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  journal¬ 
ism  department,  addressed  the  Mon¬ 
day  newspaper  forum  at  that  insti¬ 
tution,  on  the  kinds  of  advertising 
jcbs  available  on  newspapers  and  on 
other  publications. 

Clarence  A.  Boam,  formerly  with 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  of 
Caldwell  (Kan.)  Daily  Messenger. 

D.  D.  McCutcheon,  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Chicago  for  the  Mac- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaperdom, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merg^  1927. 
THM^Psteoted,  Reglrtered  Cooteoti  Copyrighted  1^ 
THE  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
JeiiMi  Wi^t  Brown,  Preiident  and  PuUfaher 
JuMi  Wri^t  Brown,  Jr..  Viee  Proident 
Cbarlei  B.  Grotunei,  Treuurer 
Claa.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor 

_ Warren  L.  Raftt,  Director _ 

Geoenl  Offioce; 

Serenteenth  Floor  Old  Timei  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  Yoric  City,  N.  Y. 

BRytat  aorfi  8064,  3055  ftpd  8066 

The  Oideet  PubBeheti'  and  AdyertlMte'  Journal 

_ in  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Bditor;  Warren  L.  Baaett,  UanaginQ 
Editor:  Robert  8.  Mann,  Astodals  Editor;  Walter  E. 
SehneUw,  Ntwc  Editor,  Robert  D.  Brown.  J(jui  J. 

Cloughcr,  Marien  E.  Pew,  Jr. _ 

Chaiia  B.  Gtoomea,  Qenerel  Manaotr-  Jamee  Wripit 
Brown,  Jr.,  Asoiotant  FoMshsr;  Charlea  T.  Stuart,  Adnr- 
tinaff  Diroetor;  George  H.  State,  Ciradatum  itanager. 
Waahington,  D.  C.  Ccrreapondent:  General  Preaa  Aa^ 
Jama  J.  Butla  and  George  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  12^ 
Notimal  Prm  Clut  Bldg.,  Phone  Metropolitan  KM. 
Chicago  Correapoadent;  George  A.  Brandenburg,  9^ 
London  Ovarontos  and  Aeeident  Building,  360  North 

Uidagan  Am.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Paelfio  Coaat  Correapondenta:  CampbeO  Wataon,  2132 
DorbuStrosl,  Berkeley,  Cat,  Telrohone:  Tbomwall  6557; 
Ken  Taylar,  1215  North  Bdari  BouL,  Loa  Angelea,  Tel^ 

phone,  Bempatead  5722. _ 

London  Offia;  e/o  The  Caxton  Magailne,  Grand  Build- 
Ing,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delaiona,  Manager; 

TJepbone,  WhltAall  6861. _ 

Paria,  Frana  Offia;  76  no  dee  Petite  Chompe.  Manager: 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  telephone  Opera  66-27. 

Park,  Fmna  Correapondent;  Bernhard  Ragner,  U 
five  ReiuMTuia,  Telephone  EtoUe  07-70. 


fadden  publications,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  are  guests 
at  the  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel, 
Miami. 


Dkplay  adyerUalng  rata  effeedve  Deeemba  1, 
85o  per  agate  line  at  aeria  of  inaertioa  u  foUowa: 


Sici 

Um 

Acite 

1 

Time 

6 

TImei 

13 

Timei 

26 

Timm 

52 

Timei 

1  Ptce 

672 

5275 

52^. 

5220 

5206 

5182 

14  Pice 

336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

103 

liPue 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

HPice 

84 

55 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

‘4  Pice 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

of  522  M  w^  eama  a  low  a  rate  on  a  62  time  a 
any  otba  aehedule  namely,  $182  per  page;  5103  half  page- 
557  quarter  page. 

Claaaifiad  rata:  85e  per  agate  line  one  time;  70e  paaate 
line  four  timea. 

Situatloa  wanted:  60o  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per 
agate  line  three  tlma  (count  abt  worda  to  the  line). 
Subaeriptlon  nta;  By  mail  myaUe  in  advance  Unite:. 
Stata  and  laland  Poaaariona,  54  per  year;  Canada,  54J0- 
Fordgn,  55. 

Club  rata;  The  dub  rata  are  appliable  to  all  aub- 
•criptiou  la  any  one  ormniiation— whetha  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  individuala.  Thra  aufa^ptiona  to 
Kparato  addreaaa  for  one  year  each  or  one  aubacription 
for  thra  yean,  510;  fia  aubacriptioa  to  different  ad¬ 
dreaaa  for  one  year  each  or  one  aubacription  for  &a  yeara, 
515;  ten  aubacnptioa  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean, 
525.  Memtwr  AaaocUted  Buainea  Fkpen. 

Cbarta  Member  of  the  Audit  Burau  of  Cireulationa 
with  an  ayerage  oertifiad  not  paid  “A3.C.”  a  foUowi: 


SU  Moothi 

Ended 

Net 

Pild 

Dee.  31.  1937 . 

11,738 

•  1936 . 

10,856 

•  1935 . 

10,178 

•  1934 . . 

9.651 

•  1933 . 

8,625 

•  1952 . 

9437 

1931 . 

10,116 

1  *  1930 . 

10,403 

1  •  1929 . 

10,180 

'  •  1928 . 

8,967 

Total  Dk- 
tributlon 


12,779 

12,064 

11,206 

10,607 

9,819 

10,488 

11,120 

11,417 

11,564 

10,019 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

THOMAS  MURPHY,  associate  editor, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  Lackawanna 
Motor  Club. 

Henry  S.  Wheeler,  editorial  writer, 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News  and  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has 
been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
two-week  active  duty  tour  for  train¬ 
ing  under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
from  March  28  to  April  10. 

Leo.  W.  Sheridan,  managing  editor, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  addressed  the 
Harrisburg  Kiwanis  Club  recently. 

William  Dwight,  managing  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
addressed  the  Springfield  District 
Women’s  Republican  Club  forum, 
March  17,  on  mternational  current 
events. 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  night  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  last  week. 

Harold  Banks,  city  editor.  Fort 
Worth  Morning  Star-Telegram,  was 
guest  of  honor  March  19  on  the 
“Johnny  Presents”  program  over 
KRLD-CBS  to  dramatize  a  story  that 
“chased  him”  and  led  to  the  arrest  of 
“Slug”  Barton,  a  fugitive  who  con¬ 
fronted  him  with  a  gun  in  his  hotel 
room.  When  the  telephone  rang 
Banks  told  a  reporter  on  the  wire  to 
“forget  what  I  said  about  the  story 
not  chasing  you.”  The  message  was 
interpreted  correctly  and  police  cap¬ 
tured  Barton  in  Banks’  room. 

J.  S.  Pope,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  Journal,  addressed  the 
local  Civitan  Club  recently  on  “Euro¬ 
pean  Conditions.” 

Charles  M.  Defieux  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  was  recently  elected 
president  of  Vancouver  branch  of  the 
B.  C.  Institute  of  Jfturnalists.  Other 
officers  are:  Vice-president,  C.  A. 
Sutherland,  Daily  Province;  secretary, 
William  Dawson,  Sun;  treasurer, 
George  S.  Perry. 

James  G.  McDonald,  editorial  writer. 
New  York  Times,  assailed  the  United 
States’  isolation  policy  at  the  Rhode 
Island  World  Affairs  Week  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  Providence,  March  18. 

Edward  H.  Pfund  was  reelected 
managing  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Press  Club  for  the  26th  consecutive 
year  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  governors. 

Frederick  Murkland,  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  left 
this  week  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  to  re- 
cufwrate  from  a  recent  illness.  During 
his  absence,  Robert  Sibley  is  acting 
city  editor. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  since 
1929,  resigned  March  14  to  become 
president  of  Southeastern  Baseball 
League.  William  E.  Rollow  succeeds 
him. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  editorial  page 
columnist,  addressed  the  Farmville 
(Va.)  Lions’  Club  March  18. 

James  T.  Sullivan,  automotive  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Globe,  was  recently  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  Charitable  Irish  So¬ 
ciety  of  Boston,  founded  in  1737. 

Robert  L.  Hoover,  reporter  and 
photographer,  Indianapolis  News,  was 
reelected  president  of  Indianapolis 
Press  Club.  E.  Gerald  Bowman,  re¬ 
porter,  Indianapolis  Star,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Harry  J. 
Daniels,  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
News,  was  named  vice-president. 


Jesse  Laventhol,  former  Harrisburg 
correspondent  and  chief  political 
writer  of  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
been  named  publicity  director  for  the 
Earle- Jones  Democratic  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Earl  Shutz,  formerly  of  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  has  joined  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Wadsworth  Likely  has  joined  the 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  editorial 
staff. 

Ernest  N.  Nemenyi,  industrial  edi¬ 
tor,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  was 
recently  decorated  with  the  officer’s 
cross  of  the  Hungarian  Order  of 
Merit  by  Dr.  Louis  Alexy,  Hun¬ 
garian  consul  general  of  Cleveland, 
at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Grand 
Committee  of  Hungarian  Churches 
and  Societies  of  Youngstown,  at¬ 
tended  by  300  persons. 

Yank  Taylor,  formerly  radio  editor 
of  Chicago  Times,  has  returned  to  the 
Times  as  a  rewrite  man. 

Martin  Sheridan  of  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Tribune  is  writing  two  daily 
features,  “Meet  the  Wife,”  telling  of 
the  wives  of  state  and  city  officials, 
and  “What’ll  You  Be?”  telling  of 
various  women  and  positions  they 
hold. 

A.  Ranger  Tyler  and  John  Mooney 
of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  staff,  are  being  featured  in  two 
Saturday  night  editorial  page  columns, 
the  former’s  dealing  with  books  and 
the  latter’s  with  state  politics. 

Frederick  M.  Harmon,  an  executive 
editor  in  Transradio  Press  Service’s 
New  York  office,  has  been  named 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
service. 

Ed  Hill  of  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press  sports  staff  handled  press  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  New  Jersey  Inter¬ 
scholastic  A.  A.  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  March  18-19  at  Convention  Hall, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

William  Bird,  Paris  correspondent 
of  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Bird  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Ann  F.,  to  Thomas  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Gregg  McBride,  sports  writer,  Lin¬ 
coln  Star,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald’s  new  bureau 
at  Lincoln.  Morris  Lipp  has  been 
named  his  assistant.  No  successor  has 
been  named  for  McBride. 


B.  A.  BUREAU 

Apex  Newsphotos,  with  executive 
offices  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  bureau  at  Buenos  Aires.  E. 
G.  Reynolds,  editor,  sails  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  early  in  April  with  a  full 
photographic  crew  for  the  new 
office. 


NEA  Better  Paper 
Contest  Adds 
Two  Divisions 

Added  Interest  Expected 
With  Classified  and 
Typography  Competitions 

Chicago,  March  21 — Added  interest 
is  expected  in  the  National  Editorial 
Association’s  annual  Better  Newspa¬ 
per  Contest  with  the  addition  of  two 
new  divisions,  according  to  Charles 
L.  Ryder,  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
chairman  of  the  contest  committee. 

The  principal  addition  is  a  contest 
for  the  best  classified  ad  idea  used  by 
NEA  daily  and  weekly  papers  during 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1938.  The 
other  contest  is  for  general  excellence 
in  typography  with  a  suitable  trophy 
to  be  awarded  by  Linotype  News.  The 
NEA  contests  for  general  excellence 
for  dailies  under  3,500  circulation  and 
weeklies  under  1,000  and  weeklies 
over  1,000  will  be  continued,  awards 
being  made  on  basis  of  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  The  new  contest  will  be  judged 
entirely  on  typograjffiy. 

Clastificd  Contest  Points 
The  new  classified  ad  idea  contest 
includes  the  following  points:  (1) 
Initiative  and  originality  shown;  (2) 
General  appearance  of  classified  page; 

(3)  Enterprise  in  promoting  the  plan; 

(4)  Increase  of  business  under  the 
plan. 

Aweu'ding  of  contest  prizes  in  all 
classes  will  be  made  on  the  first  day 
of  the  NEA  convention  in  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  20-22. 
Complete  rules  can  be  obtained  from 
the  NEA  headquarters  here  at  134  N. 
LaSalle  St.  April  30  has  been  set  as 
the  deadline  for  receiving  entries  at 
the  Chicago  office. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
master  of  arts  degree  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  in  its  1938-39  bul¬ 
letin,  now  being  printed.  To  receive 
this  degree,  candidates  will  take  a 
major  in  journalism,  a  minor  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  a  minor  in 
English. 

CHANGES  CURRICULUM 

Journalism  courses  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  were  reorganized  recent¬ 
ly  to  premit  students  to  obtain  spe¬ 
cialized  training  and  broader  exjieri- 
ence  in  different  fields  while  enrolled 
in  a  general  reporting  course.  The 
new  plan  will  go  into  effect  with  the 
fall  semester  in  September,  1938. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTION  TO  ANNUAL  LINAGE 
SUPPLEMENT  PUBUSHED  FEBRUARY  26TH 


Pub- 
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Display 

Classi- 

City 

Paper 

lished  Linage 

National 

Local 

Red 

Leg! 

Atchison  (Kan.) . 

.  (r/obr . 

. (e) 

2.395.906 

363.118 

1.822.284 

124.572 

85.932 

Bellingham  (Wash.) . 

.  Herald  . 

. (ds) 

3.642,765 

745.395 

2,163,483 

637.665 

96,222 

Davenix)rt  (Iowa) . . . 

.  DfmiH  rat  cr*  Lradfr  (e) 

7.146.132 

1.249,178 

5,340.874 

556,080 

Grand  Island  (Xeb.). 

.  / ndrpndrrt  .  . 

. (e) 

3,727,906 

592.886 

2.606,380 

4«O.I74 

109,446 

Madison  (Wis.) . 

.Capital  J'imrs 

- . (e) 

5,069,618 

1.226.533 

3. 137. 134 

562.164 

143.7*7 

Sunday  edition . (s) 

952.212 

86.723 

675,206 

187,098 

3.1*5 

Total . 

. (es) 

6,021.830 

1.313.256 

3,812,340 

749.262 

146.072 

Stair  Jaurnal 

. (e) 

5.177.220 

1.223,523 

3,069,508 

618.204 

26q.8p5 

Sunday  edition . (s) 

1,061.549 

86,723 

762.083 

205.512 

7.23> 

Total . 

. (es) 

6,238,769 

1.310.246 

3,831,681 

823,716 

273.126 

New  Brunswick 

(N.  J.) . 

.  //  ome  S  tTtCS . . 

. (es) 

6.711,405 

686,368 

4.837.123 

977.414 

210.500 

Newport  (R.  1.) . 

.  \ews . 

. (e) 

5.392.567 

437.319 

4,681,716 

273.532 

Shreveport  (l.a.) .  .  .  . 

.  Times . 

....  (ms) 

7.259.520 

1,274,306 

4.410,637 

1,388,788 

185,5*9 

Auto- 

Retail 

General 

motive 

Finan-  Classi-  Total  Ad' 

Cities  and  Newspapers 

Display 

Display 

Display 

cial 

Red  vertisinf 

Syracuse  Herald. 

. (e) 

4.t02.8r.t 

1,034,803 

396,100 

88,331  1,254.060 

7.750.7*3 

Syracuse  Herald . 

. (s) 

342.196 

126,697 

113.272 

47.315 

329.449 

989.935 

New  Bedford  Standard-Time? .  (e) 

3.527.436 

936.544 

383.290 

43.418 

545.734 

5.441.422 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times. (s) 

368.844 

60.956 

62.846 

12,530 

115.822 

6  2  0,99* 

Xew  Bedford  Mercury . (m) 

3.5Ji.g98 

939.544 

388,590 

42,462 

559.496 

5.452.099 

In  Louisville,  ihe  COURIER  JOURNAL 
and  TIMES  are  installing  —  for  a 
higher  speed  produetion  of  belter 
(piulity  of  comic  and  magazine  sections, 
lliis  new  latest  design  Hoe  Anti-Friction 
Rearing  Multi-Color  Newspaper  Press 
incorporating  in  addition  to  many  ex¬ 
clusive  Iloe  features  every  moilern  a<l- 
vance  of  newspaper  color  press  design. 
Some  of  these  are  listed  in  the  center 
column: 


Evoenirie  type  of  imprennion  ad~ 
JuMtment  •  individual  intpremtion 
eylinder  tHroir^off  •  ink  motion 
throir^out  elutehen  •  Pre^reyie^ 
tered  printing  eylinder  thronr^out 
elutehem  •  Crank  nhatt  vibrated  ink 
eylinderit  •  Herersible  ink  motionn 
•  Sliding  type  duetor  rollert*  •  Vari^ 
able  feed  ink  fountain  rollern  ad~ 
juHtable  trhile  in  operation  •  Extra 
heavy  side  frames^  most  rigidly 
eroMs  braced  •  Super-duty  ( pat¬ 
ented)  close  tolerance  staggered 
printing  eylinder  roller  bearings  • 
Anti-friction  folder. 


Plus  many  other  features  greatly  facilitat¬ 
ing  important  color  printing  operations 
of  threading,  make-ready  and  registering. 

This  itiitslanding  lloe-enginecrc<l  pre¬ 
cision  equipment  is  available  to  you, 
rea<ly  to  work  for  you,  increasing  pro- 
tluction,  improving  quality  and  reducing 
operating  costs.  Even  though  you  are  not 
contemplating  new  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  now  you  should  investigate  this 
advanced  design  Midti-Color  Press. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  910  East  I9ttth  Stroot  (at  East  River)  >ow  York,  Y.  Y. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 


WITH 


L'umplete  Precision  Stereotype 
Plate-Making  Equipment  I\oi% 
Being  Installed  in  the  Plant 
of  the  Progressive  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times 


IMpiv  Hoc  8-Couple  Suppr-Produclion  Anti- 
Friction  Bearing  Single-Width 
Color  IMeuspapcr  Printing  Press 
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UKOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO 

HOE 

pre-emlnenl  engineering  and  design 
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the  possible  ambitions  and  problems 
of  the  organization  for  which  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  intended.  The  second  page 
should  explain  what  a  want  ad  or  clas¬ 
sified  advertisement  is,  and  how  this 
type  of  advertising  can  benefit  the 
prospect.  The  third  page  should  out¬ 
line  a  suggested  campaign  and  the  cost 
of  such  a  campaign.  Part  of  the  third 
page  can  show  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  figiu-es.  From  one  to  not 
HOW  OFTEIN  has  it  been  said  that  space  should  be  given  to  the  story  of  more  than  three  pages  should  contain 
there  are  two  types  of  classified  the  newspaper’s  circulation,  classified  copy  suggestions  for  the  advertiser, 
salespeople;  one  sells  ads;  the  other  dominance  and  rate  comparisons  with  The  presentation  should  be  type- 
sells  advertising.  Too  much  is  taken  other  papers  in  the  city.  written  on  a  good  grade  of  paper  and 

for  granted  by  individual  salespeople;  Written  presentations  can  be  de-  inserted  in  a  folder  so  that  it  will  not 
many  of  them  cannot  appreciate  the  signed  for  use  in  creating  new  classi-  become  soiled  and  crushed  before  it 
need  for  explaining  just  what  classi-  fied  advertisers,  to  secure  contracts  reaches  the  prospect.  On  the  inside 
fied  advertising  is.  'They  assume  that  from  advertisers  already  using  the  of  the  cover  can  be  typewritten: 
the  prospect  knows  all  about  this  type  paper  on  a  transient  basis,  and  to  edu-  WANT  AD  PLAN 

of  advertising  and  all  they  have  to  do  cafg  advertisers  to  the  use  of  descrip-  for  the 

is  to  prove  to  him  that  the  newspaper  tive  copy  and  consistent  representa-  t  iriHTFN  POWER  TO 

they  represent  is  “the  best  medium  in  tion.  pJepTd  and  SS 

the  city.  thought  of  preparing  specific  by 

Most  classified  managers  will  admit  written  sales  presentations  for  individ-  (Name  of  salesman) 

that  the  old-time  want  ad  has  prac-  advertisers  may  cause  some  clas-  (Name  of  paper) 

tically  disap^ared;  in  its  place  has  managers  to  feel  that  this  ^ 

sprung  up  the  commercial  classifi^  Then  on  the  first  page  are  discuss^ 

advertisement  Newspapers,  unwil  -  ^  additional  ambuions  and  poss^le  sales  prob¬ 
ing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  ^his  is  true,  but  it  must 

revive  transient  non-con^ercial  ad-  ^  remembered  that  these  presenta-  uses  and  effectivene^  of 

vertising,  should  concentrate  on  the  .•  .  ,  nrenarpd  onlv  for  classified  advertismg  and  explains  how 

construcUv.  bmlding  of  professional  ““fflc'cclunJaKe  averS  Si  this  form  of  advertlstog  can  help  to- 
advertismg  volume.  compensate  the  depart-  of  business  done  by 

Transient  vs.  Professional  Ads  ment  many  times  over  for  its  efforts,  the  prospect  in  his  city. 

Classified  managers  have  discovered  Intelligent  Follow  Up  Needed  "  e  con  mue  in  e  nex  issue.) 

that  most  of  their  ^orts  to  revive  ^  written  presentation  in  itself  will 

transient  advertismg  have  been  futile.  complete  a  sales  job.  It  must  be  144-PAGE  EDITION 
If  the  hours,  dol  ars  and  s^ce  Pven  foUo^ey  up  intelligent  sales  effort  Running  144  pages  of  which  120 
to  promotion  and  sales  effort  to  build  y  service  that  onlv  an  exnerienced  stunning  pages,  or  wmen 

voluntary  business  were  transferred  j  service  mat  oniy  an  experiencea  ^gj-e  tabloid  size  in  five  sections 

4  capable  salesman  or  salesgirl  can  ^hich  told  the  story  of  Wyoming’s 


BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVER’HSING’ 


Shrink 

Uniformly 


(Because  they  shrink  uni¬ 
formly...  lengthwise  and 

»  crosswise  ...  Burgess 

H 

^  Chrome  Mats  help  pre¬ 
serve  original  lineage. 

lii 

S  And  they  take  a  highly 

o 

ce  burnished  finish  which 

Z 

o  assures  you  fine  printing 
2  plates. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


SATURDAY  BUSINESS  PAGE 


28  years  of  satisfactory 
service  to  the  larger 
daily  newspapers 


A  Laboratory  Product 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

T#L  Grxnwich 


Pacifle  Coast  RepresentatiTc,  RALPH  LEBER. 
42C  Poison  Bids.,  Seattle,  Washinston 


rA  NATIONAL  SALES  OR6ANIZATION 
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THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Installs  the  Most  Modern  General 


Electric  Press  Drive  and  Control  System 


OFF  new  high-speed  presses  that  rank  with 
any  in  the  nation  come  the  recent  editions 
of  The  Houston  Chronicle.  And  for  every  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  presses  and  pressroom  equipment, 
General  Electric  motors  and  control  systems  are 
relied  upon  for  speed  and  power  —  speed  and 
p)ower  flexibly  applied  to  the  individual  require¬ 
ments  of  any  condition  and  of  every  machine. 


be  engineered  to  the  individual  requirements  of 
your  plant.  General  Electric  drive  and  control 
systems  are  designed  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  complete  installations  —  presses,  reels, 
pasters,  and  tensions  —  for  any  make  of  press  and 
any  size  of  newspaper  or  magazine. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  call  in  the  G-E 


In  modem  newspaper  production  facilities  the  printing  equipment  sF>ecialist  -  get  in  touch  with 
Chronicle  is  on  a  par  with  other  leading  news-  the  G-E  office  in  your  locality.  General  Electric, 
papers  that  have  installed  up-to-date  equipment  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

in  recent  months.  General  Electric  is  ,, 

gratified  to  have  taken  part  in  assist¬ 


ing  the  Chronicle  in  obtaining  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  that  will  assure 
maximum  performance  from  press¬ 
room  machinery. 

You,  too,  can  safely  rely  upon 
General  Electric  for  co-ordinated 
performance  of  an  entire  press  in¬ 
stallation.  Electric  equipment  will 


ELECTRIC 


THE  IHDELIBLE  RECORD  OF  G-E  PERFORMANCE 
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Exact  measurements  of  speed,  acceleration,  decelera¬ 
tion,  stops,  and  power  consumption,  charted  by  record¬ 
ing  instruments,  prove  that  G-E  press  drive  and  control 
perform  exactly  as  specified. 


Double-motor  drive  for  The  Houston  Chronicle.  Main  motor,  200  hp; 
threading  motor,  15  hp 

Full-automatic  control  for  the  three  new  drives  of  the  Chronicle.  Panel, 
20  feet  long,  includes  control  for  every  operation  or  adjustment  of  the 
presses 


Piliof  No.  8609 
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Many  Odd  Photo  Gadgets 
in  Mendelsohn  “Museum” 

By  JACK  PRICE 

A  GROUP  of  photographers  gathered  the  sleeves  for  the  market,”  he 
in  my  laboratory  recently  to  dis-  stated, 
cuss  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  mul-  Next  he  showed  me  a  camera  de- 
tiple  units  for  speed-flash  synchroni-  signed  to  house  everything  including 
zation.  The  discussions  finally  turned  batteries  and  synchronizing  device, 
to  Samuel  Mendelsohn,  who  had  been  A  socket  was  attached  to  the  upper 
called  in  as  an  advisor.  part  of  the  camera  and  the  batteries 

Meiideltohii  "Mutemn''  Visited  were  set  in  a  special  box  screwed  to 
“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  ‘he  base  where  the  tripod  head  is 
“Lf  you  think  that  all  I  do  is  make  fi«ed.  It  was  a  clumsy  arrangement 
speed  synchronizers  for  newspaper  but  it  was  made  according  to  specifi- 
cameramen,  you  are  mistaken.  Come  cations  of  the  owner,  so  no  changes 
with  me  to  my  plant  and  see  for  your-  could  be  made. 

selves.”  The  piece  de  resistance  was  finally 

We  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  brought  out  when  we  returned  to  the 
astounded  to  see  the  many  different  factory.  “Here,”  said  Mr.  Mendel- 
gadgets  manufactured  there.  It  was  sohn,  “is  something  of  which  I  am 
like  a  museum.  Down  in  the  base-  quite  proud.”  It  was  a  specially  de¬ 
ment  considerable  space  is  devoted  signed  camera  of  solid  metal  for 
to  storing  all  sorts  of  devices  that  photographing  wild  animals  at  jungle 
were  manufactured  for  an  expectant  traps.  It  has  a  fixed  focus  and  a  hood 
market  but  for  some  reason  or  other  to  protect  it  from  rain.  It  was  a  splen- 
never  reached  the  market.  did  piece  of  work. 

“Some  day,”  said  this  serious  man 
who  makes  speed-guns,  “I  will  gather  Baleares  Pictures 
these  devices  I  have  been  commis-  EXCLUSIVE  PICTURES  of  the  bomb- 
sioned  to  make  and  show  them  to  the  jng  and  sinking  of  the  Spanish  in- 
picture-minded  public.  Perhaps  you  gurgent  cruiser,  Baleares,  March  6, 
think  these  gadgets  are  screwy,  but  were  obtained  by  the  Associated  Press 
ill  reality  they  are  the  ^sis  for  many  prints  were  released  by  Wire- 

practical  products  which  you  now  photo  in  this  country  almost  two  weeks 
^  m  your  daily  work.  It  only  ^he  event  happened, 

shows  that  the  individuals  who  take  .  ,  ,  , 


News  Photog's  Device 
Sends  Thief  to  Jcdl 

Minneapolis,  March  21 — ^Victor  Bar¬ 
ry,  20,  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  here 
for  90  days  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
tricate  photo¬ 


photography  as  a  serious  diet  actually 
accomplish  worthwhile  results  al¬ 
though  their  first  attempts  look 
goofy. 


The  pictures  were  taken  by  Lt. 
Milne-Home,  royal  navy  gunnery  offi¬ 
cer  aboard  the  British  destroyer, 
H.M.S.  Kempenfelt,  who  sold  them  to 


“If  I  were  to  display  all  the  things  fbe  London  Express.  After  the  Kem- 
I  have  been  required  to  construct  for  penfelt  made  port  at  Gibraltar,  the 
cameramen,  it  would  take  a  large  shots  were  rushed  to  Tangier  on  a 
hall  to  hold  them  and  a  psychiatrist  chartered  tug,  then  flown  to  Marseilles 
to  hold  your  arm  to  assure  you  that  3ud  on  another  plane  to  London  in 


you  have  not  gone  nuts.” 

Hiqh  Cost  Bart  Production 


time  to  catch  the  Europa  Maich  11, 
arriving  in  New  York,  Friday,  March 


1C 

Over  in  one  part  of  the  basement  '  ^  .  ,  .  ,  , 

junk”  pUe  stand  different  types  of  ^  ^ 

nitnTTiatir  HrvArc  woro  mnrio  WirepnOtO. 


automatic  dryers.  “These  were  made 
upon  order  for  a  photographic  con- 


AP’s  London  office  obtained  exclu- 


cem  but  they  were  never  produced  sive  American  rights  from  the  EIxpress. 
commercially,”  said  Mr.  Mendelsohn.  The  purchase  was  made  36  hours  be- 
“The  reason  for  the  lack  of  public  fore  they  had  reached  London, 
interest  lies  in  the  high  cost.”  n 

I  examined  the  dryers  and  found  NEWSPAPER  CLINIC 

them  to  be  of  excellent  design  and 

most  practical  but  when  I  learned  of  Akron,  O.,  March  21— Successful  in 
the  cost  price  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Men-  **^5  first  photo  short  course,  the  Kent 
delsohn.  State  University’s  journalism  depart- 

I  found  another  apparatus  resem-  ^as  announced  a  one-day  clin- 

bling  a  miniature  printing  and  copying  non-metro^litan  week- 

room.  I  learned  a  photographer  had  newspapers  for  Sati^day, 

it  constructed  to  make  copies  from  23.  Problems  of  publishing 

either  prints  or  transparencies.  “Why  weeklies,  semi-weeklies 

is  it  that  you  have  the  machine  here  dailies  in  cities  up  to  20,000  popu- 
and  not  in  the  studio  of  the  man  who  I®f*nn  will  be  studied. 

ordered  it?”,  I  inquired.  Mendelsohn  ■  __ - 

laughed  and  informed  me  that  the  .  /  \ 

studio  went  broke.  f 

In  a  dark  comer  I  almost  stumbled 
over  several  odd  looking  pans  re-  ^  \  / 

sembling  reflectors.  ‘"niose  pans  .  J  ^  >  j 

were  the  original  designs  for  the  very  “j-  |  I  ■ 

type  of  speed  flash  synchronization  ^  |  | 

that  you  have  been  worried  about,”  b  _ 

Mr.  Mendelsohn  explained.  Soon  I  'J  ill  I  I 

discovered  that  here  was  the  answer  j  l[" 

to  one  of  the  problems  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  photographers 

who  intend  to  go  in  for  color  film  syn-  ^ 

chronization. 

Clumsy  Anti-Smash  Dnvicn  , 

1  ,  ,  ,  ,  Kalart  Synenronixad  Range  Finder 

Mr.  Mendelsohn  also  told  how  he  +  Kalart  Micromatic  Speed  Flash 

was  commissioned  to  manufacture  a  _  jue  peDEpcT  PPPCC 

duralumin  sleeve  for  several  speed  ~  ^**^^'*^  “Ktaa 

Graphics  used  by  a  newspaper  pho-  CAMERA 

tographer  whose  cameras  were  broken  F“nder"$27.6o‘‘\n.uiild"“.M’fo?“^ 
frequently  by  irate  photo  subjects  or  7).  Micromatic  Speed  Flanh  $13.60. 
were  damaged  in  accidents.  “The  Dealer,  or  Write 

cameras  were  too  heavy  with  this  Room  43 

metal  coat  so  I  did  not  manufacture  6i-66  warren  st. 


1,-^1 


MUD 
IT 
I  UP 


graphic  device 
rigged  by  Merle 
Bull,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  in  his 
car  early  last 
week.  The  de¬ 
vice  automatic- 
ally  photo  - 
graphed  Barry 
prowling  the 
glove  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bull 

Morle  Bull  Munici¬ 

pal  Court,  the 
youth  pleaded  guilty  to  tampering 
with  an  automobile. 

Bull  rigged  up  the  camera,  a  minia¬ 
ture  affair,  after  his  car  had  been 


YOUR  SPEED  GRAPHIC 

Kalorf  Synchronixed  Range  Finder 
-|-  Kalart  Micromatic  Speed  Flash 

=  THE  PERFECT  PRESS 
CAMERA 

For  all  Graphics  —  Synchronized  Ranire 
Finder  $27.60  installed  ($32.60  for  6  z 
7).  Micromatic  Speed  Flash  $13.60. 

Atk  Your  Dealer,  or  Write 

Room  43 

Bl  gJI  M  61-56  Warren  St. 

N  V  r 


J  Thol*  liist  tiiifc 

lUfktly  pototoB  -- 
■atcA  Auto  t«M  bwM  ovi  I 

I  Cmms*  *Uo  »inio<  wiA  cUom  ihoRor  by  I 


How  Merle  Bull  rigged  his  camera  to 
photograph  thief. 

rections.  Had  the  thief  grabbed  the 
box,  he  would  have  been  severely  cut 
Police  had  little  trouble  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  prowler  from  Bull’s  photo¬ 
graph. 

Although  Bull  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  only  two  years,  he 
was  brought  up  in  photography.  A 
native  of  St.  Paul,  he  learned  all 
about  it  from  his  father,  who  for  25 
years  has  been  a  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  is  33. 


Camera  Knights 

KENNETH  ROGERS,  winner  of  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  ^itor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  annual  news  photo  exhibition  for 
1937,  played  a 


Car-lootsr  whos*  nsmssis  was  Marie  Bull, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  photographer.  The 
thief  was  identified  from  this  photo,  self- 
made  when  he  set  off  a  device  rigged  up 
by  Bull. 

prowled  several  times.  The  camera 
was  fixed  to  the  door  panel  just  over 
the  driver’s  head.  To  it  was  attached 
an  electric  cord  which  ran  to  a  switch 
under  the  hood.  To  the  switch  was 
attached  a  fishline  which  ran  to  a 
flashlight  placed  in  the  glove  com¬ 
partment. 

A  tug  on  the  flashlight  set  off  the 
flashbulb  and  the  camera  shutter 
through  operation  of  an  electro-mag¬ 
net.  A  tug  on  the  same  line  set  off 
the  horn.  A  fuse  was  attached  to  the 
camera  to  close  the  shutter  over  the 
lens  after  the  proper  interval  just  in 
case  the  thief  should  realize  that  he 
was  photographed  and  blindly  reach 
for  the  camera  after  the  flashlight. 
Bull  carefully  studded  the  box  with 
razor  sharp  nails  jutting  in  three  di¬ 


hunch  in  making 
the  photograph, 

“Racing  Driver 
Cracks  Up,”  just 
as  he  has  done 
hundreds  of 
times  in  obtain¬ 
ing  exclusive 
shots  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

He  was  not  as- 
signed  to  the 
races,  but  went.  Kenneth  Rogers 
As  the  principals 

in  the  subsequent  accident  continued 
to  round  the  track,  Rogers  turned  to  a 
companion  to  say:  “Those  fellows  are 
going  to  wreck.  I’m  going  to  get  the 
shot.”  He  did. 

The  most  exciting  assignments  in 
Rogers’  career  with  the  Constitution 
were  the  Gainesville  tornado  and  the 
Rockmart  train  wreck. 

At  21,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution’s  photographic  department,  a 
post  he  has  held  for  the  past  ten  years. 
He  is  now  31,  married  and  has  a  son, 
William  G.  (Billy)  Rogers  II,  aged  5. 


DRY  MATS 

- 


Nrwspaprr  rradrrR  arr  mor«  pirturr-  \ 

ronnrioii*  today  than  rvrr  brforr.  | 

Thry  demand  more  and  better  new«-  j 

paper  picture*.  In  both  new*  and 
advertlNinic  eolumn*.  ' 

By  UHina  FLKX  dry  mat*,  you  ran  I 
Kivr  your  reader*  cleaner  and  better 
picture*.  with  more  depth  and  i 

aparkle.  For  FLEX  dry  mat*  take—  i 

and  hold— deep  and  clean  imprcMHlons 
of  halftone  and  Ben  Day  screen  dot*.  I 

This  promotes  better  stereotypiiia  ami 
better  press  work.  { 

Write  for  samples.  No  cliarae,  no  I 

obligation.  I 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

'21  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


IP  OR  MARCH  26,  1938 


Th 


e  answer 


to  a  question  that  concerns 
100  AfillionA  mericans 


Not  only  the  64  million  thrifty  Aiiieri- 
cans  who  own  life  insurance — hut  their 
many  millions  of  de|)endent8,  as  well — have 
a  rifiht  to  ask:  "What  happens  to  the  dollars 
we  have  entrusted  to  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  safekeepin*:?’" 

And  that's  a  question  we'd  like  very  much 
to  answer.  First  . .  . 

Here'$  how  these  dollars 
hare  been  invested 

A  life  insuraiK'e  company’s  fi^sl  responsi¬ 
bility,  naturally,  is  to  safeguard  its  |>«>licy- 
holders’  dollars— -to  make  certain,  year  after 
year,  in  p«mkI  times  and  had.  that  these  dol¬ 
lars  wo  into  sound,  conservative  investments. 

At  present,  for  instance,  five  billions  of  this 
mono  are  invested  in  real  estate  mortgapes 
...  to  help  a  growing  nation  hiiild  homes, 
farms,  and  places  of  hiisiness. 

I'hree  hillions  are  invested  in  railroad  se¬ 


curities  .  .  .  helping  to  make  travel  by  rail 
swift,  sure,  and  safe. 

rwo-and-a-half  hillions  are  invested  in  pub¬ 
lic  utility  bonds  .  .  .  helping  to  extend  light, 
heat,  power,  and  telephone  facilities. 

Four  hillions  more  are  invested  in  Federal 
Government  bonds  —  and  nearly  a  hillicm- 
and-a-half  in  State,  county,  and  municipal 
bonds — helping  to  finance  government  activi¬ 
ties,  and  making  possible  a  multitude  of  public 
improvements. 

I'liat,  in  short,  is  the  story  of  where  life 
insurance  dollars  go — the  story  of  dollars 
safelv  at  work,  making  America  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Here's  how  these  dollars  come  back 
when  they  are  needed 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  story  -how  life 
insurance  money  flows  hack  to  the  [)eople  for 
whom  these  dollars  have  been  held  in  trust . . . 


F'iVery  60  minutes,  everv  dav  throughout 
10.37.  life  insurance  companies  pai<l  out  over 
fit  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — a  total  of  more 
than  $2,400,000,000  for  the  year. 

And  more  than  60  per  cent  of  this  money 
— $1,450,000,(M)() — was  paid  to  living  p<jlicv- 
holders  upsetting  the  old  idea  that  "you 
have  to  die  to  win"  with  life  insurance. 

Since  1930 — and  this  period  includes  the 
dreary  depression  years  —  the  life  insurance 
companies  paid  out  nearly  19  billion  dollars 
to  policvholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 

Y  et.  in  spite  of  this  vast  outpouring  of  bil- 
li«>us  of  dollars,  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
is  more  secure  todav  than  ever  before.  After 
paying  all  exjienses  of  management,  the  com¬ 
panies  hold  cash  reserves  that  are  more  than 
ample  to  meet  every  «'ontingen«;y. 

Arresting  fa«’ts.  these  facts  that  justify 
the  faith  of  6  4  million  self-reliant  Americans 
in  the  soundness  of  life  insuram*e! 


PVHUSHRI)  BY  THE  NATIOX  ll.  COMMITTEE  FOB  LIFE  l\SFK  l^CE  EDI'CATIO^. 

/N  THE  IMEHESTS  OF  A  BETTER  UI\lJEHSTAiM)li\C  OF  THE  L\STITLTUL\  OF  LIFE  li\Sl  RA.ME 
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Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
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New  York  City 


paigned  for  the  McNaboe  bill  to  keep 
Communists  from  public  office.  It  had 
not  been  signed  by  Gov.  Lehman 
Thursday,  a  week  after  it  passed. 


Higher  Revenue 
Need  Stirs 
Lively  Debate 

Circulcrtors  Hear  Nearby 
Competition  Keeps  Some 
from  Raising  Sole  Price 

Del.,  March  22 — The 


ANPA  Hits  Free 
Advertising  Films 


Wilmington, 

need  for  increased  revenue  from  the 
sale  newspapers  precipitated 
lively  debate  at  the  21st  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man-  / 

agers’  Association,  held  in  the  Hotel 

duPont,  Wilmington,  yesterday  and  Officers  of  Inforstato-CircuUti 
today.  The  necessity,  it  was  pointed  ton,  Del.,  thi*  wook.  Left  to 
out,  results  from  the  decrease  in  ad-  ’  . .  .  — 

vertising  linage  and  increased  cost  of 
newsprint. 

It  was  brought  out  that  while  about 
40  papers  in  the  Tri-State  area  have 
recently  increased  their  sale  price 
wholesale  and  retail — some,  although 

seeing  the  need  for  more  revenue  r-,erre  o  aiu-ont. 

from  this  source,  are  hesitating  be-  About  90  members  attended  the  enacted  three  bills  sponsored  and  ac 

cause  of  nearby  competition.  This  is  ^  ToS  memliiSlin  it  supported  with  strong  editorial  rampant,  should  now  be  adopted.  At 

PM-Ucularly  so  where  the  two-eent  „^be.e  130.  The  dletrlet  >>y  ■>>~e  N»»  York  City  tij^eome  ne^W^re 

papers  of  nearby  cities  mclude  much  -omDrises  Delaware  Marvland  Penn-  newspapers.  those  houses  at  which  such  sponsor^ 

of  the  news  of  smaller  cities  nearby.  i^La,  Jers’ey^^wLt  Virginia  ,  The  New  York  Post  urns  responsible  movies  were  ^mg^own^^^^ 

Nawt  Sp«e«  Radaead  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  all  hcity  would  be  pnnt^  ateut  the  cm- 

Some  of  the  naners  it  was  ex-  ■  expectant  mothers  to  submit  to  blood  rent  attractions  of  the  house  unless 

plained,  are  helping  to  meet  the  situa-  NNPA  wm  Repeat  tests  as  a  precaution  against  the  spread  and  until  such  sponsored  advertising 

tion  by  retrenching  on  newsprint  eliminated.  ^ 

They  are  reducing  their  news  space,  wOIlVeiltlOIl  wllIllCS  si^ed^  the  bill  March  18.  _ 

with  appreciable  saving.  Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager  of  SCORES  GERMAN  PLAN 

In  accordance  vnth  action  taken  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  ^^Mity  of  How!  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 

the  Williamsport  Pa.,  meeting  a  year  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pulitzer  School  of  of  Journalism,  Co- 

ago,  no  papers  had  been  prepared  for  Promotion  Association,  has  announced  bill  to  George  Cassidy  lumbia  University,  speaking  March  20 

this  year’s  meeting.  All  topics  were  that  the  theme  of  the  association’s  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  condemned  the  sug- 

discussed  openly  from  the  floor.  It  1938  convention  will  be,  “Practical  ■  *  *.  ii  w  /.luj  gestion  by  German  press  chief,  Otto 

was  decided  to  have  the  same  type  of  Promotion.”  /’.„**  .  *®r"  ,  Dietrich,  that  all  governments  negoti- 

program  at  next  year’s  convention.  The  “clinics”  or  round  table  dis-  The  bill  received  the  support  of  nu-  treaties  with  Germany  for  official 

Under  the  topic  “What  procedure  cussions,  a  successful  innovation  last  merous  medical  societies  and  was  control  of  the  press.  “I  consider  these 
should  a  circulation  manager  follow  year,  will  again  be  an  important  part  passed  without  opposition.  The  mea-  developments  so  ominous,”  Mr.  Acker- 
during  a  guild  strike  period?”  ex-  of  the  convention,  directed  by  mem-  sure  was  described  as  “the  first  law  j  tj^g’  foreign 

periences  were  cited.  J.  J.  Jennings  bers  who  have  had  years  of  experience  anywhere  with  the  object  of  pro-  policy  of  the  German  Government 

of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  led  the  in  their  special  fields.  The  clinics  will  tecting  the  unborn  from  syphilis.”  should  be  fully  explained  and  earnest- 

discussion.  It  was  related  how  strong  cover  such  work-a-day  subjects  as  Another  bill  passed  last  week  was  ly  studied  in  the  U.  S.”  He  said  it 

arm  tactics  ^d  been  used  in  an  effort  circulation  building,  data  books,  con-  one  which  for  more  than  two  months  would  mean  an  amendment  to  our 

to  demoralize  the  circulation  force,  tests,  classified,  carrier  boys,  typog-  had  been  promoted  by  the  World-  Constitution  if  accepted. 

DaakUy  Named  Presideat  raphy,  presentations,  research  and  Telegram.  It  dealt  with  industrial  in-  b 

The  following  officers  were  elected  surveys  and  radio.  surance  reform.  This  bill  was  also  j  m  jn  nflfl 

for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  All  material  presented  at  the  con-  signed  by  the  Governor.  While  the  LU’  i  i^4U«UUU 

Thomas  Dunkley,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  vention  will  again  be  made  available  newspaper  was  not  credited  with  hav-  Chicago,  March  24 — Glen  Buck,  Chi- 
Evening  News;  first  vice-president,  to  members  in  the  form  of  printed  ing  originated  such  legislation,  it  was  cago  advertising  agency  executive,  left 
George  W.  Manning,  Sharon  (Pa.)  sheets  for  a  convention  notebook.  praised  for  having  popularized  it.  an  estate  of  $40,000  on  his  death  Feb. 

Herald;  second  vice-president,  David  The  NNPA  convention  will  be  held  Burton  S.  Heath,  staff  writer,  pre-  3  at  the  age  of  62,  it  was  disclosed  yes- 

Fair,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News;  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  pared  18  stories,  explaining  insurance  terday  with  admission  of  his  will  for 
secretary -treasurer,  Charles  T.  Buck,  York,  April  24  to  28.  abuses  under  then  current  laws,  probate.  The  will  leaves  the  estate  in 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  directors,  Raph-  ■  checking  each  fact  five  times.  equal  shares  to  the  widow  and  two 

ael  Sturman,  News-Journal  Co.,  Wil-  GONl  AGX  RQLJK I.K'I'  The  Journal  &  American  cam-  daughters. 

^gton  Del :  John  F.  Corfcan,  The  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  . 

Phil^lphra  Daily  News  and  H.  R.  York  City  recently  issued  to  metro- 
Johnstown  Tribune-  politan  papers  a  pocket-sized  booklet 

Democrat.  press 

The  names  value  to  deskmen,  re- 

C.  L.  Stretch,  Philadelphia  Evening  porters  and  photographers.  Max- 

Bulletin;  Joseph  Abey,  Reading  (Pa.)  well  Hahn  is  director  of  public  i^B  *  1  I  C  1  ■  ^  I L  VTn  ■ 


Myers  Company  in  “plugging”  Ipana 
tooth  paste  by  means  of  an  animated 
cartoon  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
movie  houses.  Patrons  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  privilege  of  being  shown 
an  advertising  message. 

The  bulletin  states: 

“It  is  assumed  that  newspapers  will 
indirectly,  at  least,  aid  in  the  success 
of  the  Bristol-Myers  venture  by  con¬ 
tributing  their  usual  publicity  to  the 
movie  houses  showing  this  advertising 
cartoon,  unless  the  plan  followed  by 
The  New  York  legislature  last  week  some  newspapers  several  years  ago, 

when  such  sponsored  advertising  was 


president  of  the  Wilmington  News-  Q  y.  Doilies'  Bills 
Journal  Co.  Yesterday  wives  of  mem¬ 
bers  present  visited  Longwood  Gar¬ 
dens,  palatial  summer  estate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  duPont 

About  90  members  attended  the 
convention.  Total  membership,  it  was 
reported,  numbers  130.  The  district 
comprises  Delaware,  Maryland,  Penn-  •^^^spapers. 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NNPA  Will  Re^at 
Convention  'Clinics' 

Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 


Eagle,  and  W.  S.  Zimmerman,  Potts- 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  on  one  of  the  boats 
of  the  Old  Bay  Line  out  of  Baltimore. 
Naw  Raspeasibility  for  Circalaters 

A.  W.  McDowell,  publisher,  Sharon 
Herald,  and  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  need  for  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  newspaper  and  its 
readers  is  putting  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  circulation  heads.  “With 
the  public  demanding  more  in  its 
newspapers  than  ever  before,  the 
papers  must  meet  the  challenge,”  he 
declared,  “and  the  papers  have  but 
one  way  to  go,  forward.  For  the  sake 
of  people  who  are  caught  in  the  web 
of  our  economic,  social  and  political 
breakdown  the  newspaper  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  essential  public  service 
which  must  be  produced  regardless  of 
cost  or  sacrifice.” 

’The  annual  banquet,  held  last  night, 
was  addressed  by  Theodore  G.  Joslin, 


Because  of 
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OKLAHOMA 

— Liberally  endowed  by  nature 


Oklahoma  is  the  nation^s  third  largest  supplier  of  crude 
oil,  producing  more  than  240,000,000  barrels  of  petro¬ 
leum  annually.  During  19.38  the  demand  for  crude 
oil  and  refinery  products  is  indicated  as  being  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  industry. 

Farm  income  in  1937  showed  a  substantial  increase — 
the  best  showing  in  six  years — with  still  further  gains 
forecast  for  1938.  The  income  from  cotton  alone  was 


2.50 


f  greater  than  in  1936.  ^  heat  farmers  in  1937 


received  nearly  300*/^  more  money  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Alert  sales  managers  who  watch  local  business  condi¬ 
tions  will  plan  this  year  to  take  full  advantage  of  highly 
favorable  conditions  in  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma,  as  a  state,  is  only  31  years  old.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  youth  and  wealth  is  one  which  encourages 
liberal  spending.  In  Oklahoma,  money  is  ON  THE 
MOVE! 


Oklahoma's  Home-Town  newspapers  offer  the  advertiser  a  friendly  and 
intimate  introduction  to  yovmg,  growing  cities  and  towns.  Through  these 
newspapers  you  are  assured  of  the  active  co-operation  of  home  town  dealers. 


These  Outstanding  Home  Town  Newspapers  of  Oklahoma 
Invite  Your  Sales  Crews  and  Your  Advertising 


Ada  Netcs  (E  &  S) 

Altus  Times-Democrat  (E  &  S) 
Bartlesville  Examiner  (M  &  S) 
Bristow  Record  (E) 


Chickasha  Express  (E  &  S) 
Cushing  Citizen  (E  &  S) 
Duncan  Banner  (E  &  S) 
Durant  Daily  Democrat  (E) 
El  Reno  Tribune  (E  &  S) 


Lawton  Constitution  (E  &  S) 
Mangum  Star  (E  &  S> 
Miami  Neus-Record  (E  &  S) 
Muskogee  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat  (M  E  &  S) 


Norman  Transcript  (E  &  S) 
Perry  Journal  (E) 
Seminole  Reporter  (E  &  S) 
Wewoka  Times  Democrat 
(E  &  S) 


(Oklahonm  haa  other  non-nietropolltan  markeU  served  by  excellent  papers  which  of  course  should  be  considered  In  your  advertising  canipaiicn.) 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER 


More  Realism  Is  Needed 
In  Newspaper  Headlines 

Editors'  Idea  Treaties  Are  Sacred  Called 
a  Dangerous  Concept  Leading  U.  S.  to 
War  . . .  Average  Life  Span  Is  Two  Years 
By  JOHN  STUART  HAMILTON 


Mr.  Hamilton,  an  associate  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University,  did 
five  years  of  journalistic  work  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  where  he  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Japan  Times,  Tokyo  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  and  director  of  the  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  American  Embassy.  Since 
then  he  has  done  two  years  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  international  law  at 
Columbia. 


REALISTIC  political  scientists  are 
saying  things  these  days  that  are 
vital  to  newspapermen  who  handle 
war  news  and  other  international  con¬ 
flicts.  Their  implication  is  that  the 
press  of  America  and  most  of  its  read¬ 
ers  are  as  uninformedly  idealistic  as 
a  small  boy  who  thinks  green  apples 
are  edible. 

Experts  in  international  law  regret 
that  public  opinion  generally  believes 
that  treaties  are  being  violated  by 
“gangster”  nations  with  a  speed  and 
ruthlessness  unequalled  in  history. 
They  blame  the  press  for  this  belief. 

8000  Treaties  Made 
During  the  300  years  ending  in  1899 
with  the  Spanish-American  War,  8,000 
peace  treaties  had  been  signed  that 
were  designed  to  last  forever.  Their 
average  span  of  life  was  two  years. 

Today’s  average  reader  probably 
feels  that  Japan  has  been  a  scoundrel 
as  regards  the  Nine  Power  Pact  and 
her  naval  building  agreements.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  newspapers  implied  that  she 
was  a  villain  because  she  would  not 
answer  our  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  is  building  oversize  45,000- 
ton  battleships.  Yet  a  good  case  could 
be  made  of  the  idea  that  we  might 
possibly  have  asked  that  embarrass¬ 
ing  question  just  at  a  time  when 
Washington  needed  to  win  public  sup¬ 
port  for  its  own  huge  naval  outlays. 
Japan’s  refusal  to  answer  made  our 
taxpayers  feel  that  we  needed  a  big¬ 
ger  navy. 

Germany’s  denunciation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  created  similar 
surprise,  disappointment,  and  shocked 
alarm,  yet  thoughtful  diplomats  knew 
it  had  been  imposed  by  force  upon  a 
Germany  which  _io  longer  exists. 
They  knew,  too,  that  it  was  a  political 
treaty  and  hence  could  not  endure  for¬ 
ever. 

Mouthpiece  of  World  Conscience 

Italy’s  withdrawal  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  her  “impossible”  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ethiopia  are  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  “wickedness”  in  foreign 
states. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  things  are 
wrong.  Perhaps  we  are  the  sole 
mouthpiece  of  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  But  the  idea  that  treaties  are 
sacred  and  that  nations  who  break 
them  are  sinful  is  a  dangerously  sim¬ 
ple  concept  that  may  lead  us  into 
trouble  if  not  war. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  a  political 
treaty  is  sacred  only  so  long  as  the 
two  states  which  make  it  wish  it  to 
remain  so.  As  soon  as  one  nation  no 


longer  benefits  by  a  treaty,  it  de-  | 
nounces  it  or  seeks  to  make  a  new 
one.  Political  scientists,  diplomats,  ■ 
and  statesmen  know  this.  Newspa¬ 
permen  who  realize  it,  too,  ought  to  ' 
make  it  more  clear  to  their  readers.  ^ 
All  of  us  regret  an  era  when  treaties 
are  scraps  of  paper,  but  until  the  ! 
millennium  comes  when  nations  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  interests  and 
even  face  national  extinction  in  order 
to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  their  word  of 
honor,  news|>aper  headlines  might 
seek  for  more  realism. 

Uuboundud  Idualitm  Daugurout 
There  are  two  reasons  why  un¬ 
bounded  idealism  and  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  handling  international  af¬ 
fairs  are  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  place, 
the  mass  of  readers  who  are  lead  to 
believe  that  we  good  people  know 
what  should  be  done  will  someday 
soon  ask  us  to  carry  out  our  plans. 
Then  we  shall  have  to  make  good  on 
the  implication  that  we  know  how  to 
organize  the  world  on  better  lines. 

An  old  Chinese  who  is  really  bad¬ 
ly  known  although  widely  quoted  once 
tried  to  regulate  Chinese  life  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  he  even  made  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  hours  music  might  be 
heard  and  the  size  family  a  rabbit 
might  have.  His  name  was  Confucius, 
and  his  regulatory  NRA  is  now  quite 
forgotten  but  I  mention  him  because  if 
Confucius  tried  in  vain  to  organize  his 
world,  his  modern  newspaper  disciples 
might  care  to  look  at  the  record.  They 
might  then  magnify  his  problems  into 
birth  control  clinics,  his  regulated  or¬ 
chestras  into  noisy  radios  in  modern 
apartment  houses,  and,  without  more 
than  glancing  at  graver  international 
problems,  decide  to  tread  warily.  To 
organize  a  Utopia  is  a  difficult  task. 

Steps  Leading  to  War 
The  second  reason  why  it  is  unwise 
to  shout  with  72-point  alarm  and 
italicised  censure  every  time  a  treaty 
is  broken,  or  an  army  budget  increased 
abroad,  or  a  Hoare-Laval  deal  pro¬ 
posed  is  psychological.  Constant 
arousal  of  distrust  and  hatred  of  a 
nation  across  the  sea  will  lead  us  to 
take  four  natural  steps:  (a)  we  fear 
the  evil  lawbreaker,  (b)  we  arm  our¬ 
selves  against  him,  (c)  we  expect  the 
worst,  (d)  we  get  it — in  the  ^ape  of 
war. 

Take,  for  comparison,  the  launching 
of  a  new  cruiser  by  the  United  States. 
Usually  the  news  rates  less  than  two 
inches  on  an  inside  page.  But  if  it 
were  handled  the  way  some  editors 
handle  the  signing  of  a  new  treaty,  it 
would  be  given  3-column  head  lines 
on  page  1  with  follow-ups  for  days 
thereafter.  Recall  only  for  a  moment 
the  ballyhoo  given  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  to  outlaw  war.  Happily,  no 
newspaper  is  foolish  enough  to  hosan¬ 
nah  the  launching  of  a  single  cruiser 
as  a  signal  for  us  to  lie  back  in  safety 
and  sloth;  instead  it  is  rightly  treated 
'  as  merely  one  step  in  national  de¬ 
fense,  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  not 
I  nearly  as  effective  in  assuring  peace 
;  as,  say,  a  profitable  market  for  our 
)  cotton  in  Japan. 

)  Foreign  correspondents,  cable  edi¬ 


tors,  copy  desk,  and  makeup  men  must 
continue  to  be  more  adult  than  their 
readers  when  dealing  with  significant 
world  affairs  that  may,  like  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
cause  too  many  simple  people  to  stop 
work  in  the  fatuous  hope  that  Geneva 
has  converted  the  world  to  Dale  Car- 
negieism  or  Coueism  or  Montessoriism, 
or  shall  we  say  Confucianism?  Every 
new  treaty  is  not  a  white  hope. 
Every  broken  treaty  is  not  a  turning 
backward  of  the  clock.  There  are 
books  on  diplomatic  history,  on  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  on  international  law 
in  any  library  that  will  prove  the 
truth  of  this. 

Honesty  is  not  news,  of  course. 
Treaties  which  are  observed  are  not 
as  interesting  as  treaties  that  are  vio¬ 
lated.  One  murder  is  worth  far  more 
column  inches  than  ten  happy  mar¬ 
riages.  But  fulsome  reports  of  many 
murders  can  frighten  a  reader  into 
believing  he  is  nowhere  safe.  He  then 
looks  on  his  neighbors  and  fears  the 
worst.  Such  is  public  opinion  fed  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  wickedness  of 
other  nations. 

Editors  can  impress  upon  their  read¬ 
ers  the  fact  that  humanity  progresses 
slowly  toward  a  better  world  order, 
that  steps  forward  are  encouraging  but 
that  a  slip  backward  is  to  be  expected. 
In  1922  legal  experts  at  The  Hague 
agreed  on  rules  to  make  warfare  by 
aircraft  and  propaganda  by  radio  more 
humane  and  reasonable.  To  date  no 
nation  has  adopted  these  rules,  and 
we  have  seen  civUian  populations 
bombed  in  Nanking  and  Madrid,  and 
heard  Italy  broadcasting  slurs  on  En¬ 
gland  to  Arab  ears. 

Realism  for  Newsmen 

A  recent  news  story  said  our  own 
Army  had  decided  not  to  bomb  civ¬ 
ilians,  but  the  reason  for  this  cheerful 
news  was  that  it  was  a  waste  of  am¬ 
munition  and  had  proved  to  be  poor 
strategy.  Economy,  in  other  words, 
had  succeeded  in  doing  what  legal  ex¬ 
perts  and  idealism  had  not.  That  is  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  realism  that 
newsmen  ought  to  try  to  multiply. 

We  need  a  purge  of  mild  cynicism 
about  treaties  while  we  base  our  hopes 
for  a  better  world  on  more  substantial 
facts  such  as  the  slow  extension  of 
the  reign  of  law,  the  significance  of 
trade  balances,  and  a  little  inward 
searching  of  our  own  mode  of  living. 
Our  editors,  instead  of  bringing  us  a 
bogeyman  every  evening,  might  keep 
reminding  us  that  international  law 
does  not  yet  include  in  its  scope  such 
dangerous  issues  between  proud  and 
sensitive  states  as  radio  propaganda, 
aerial  warfare,  immigration  policies, 
the  handling  of  restless  minorities,  po¬ 
litical  relations  and  choice  of  fascist, 
communist,  or  democratic  government. 
Likewise  the  size  of  a  nation’s  army 


and  navy  or  the  height  of  its  tariff 
wall  can  only  be  discussed  if  at  all 
by  mutual  consent. 

When  our  newspaper  readers  look 
at  our  world  with  the  enlightened  and 
somewhat  disillusioned  but  patient 
eyes  of  adults  they  will  cease  to  find 
in  the  frequent  alarrums  of  national 
conflicts  the  dread  fear  that  sends  na¬ 
tions  scurrying  into  economic  or  mili¬ 
taristic  isolation  like  the  fabled  ostrich 
burying  its  head  in  the  desert.  The 
only  possible  justification  of  a  policy 
of  playing  up  the  evil  of  other  groups 
— be  they  nations  or  parties — is  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  alone  possess  the 
true  light  and  are  willing  and  capable 
of  drafting  plans  for  a  world  without 
sin. 

In  practise,  editors  might  give  read¬ 
ers  more  news  stories  pointing  out  the 
forgotten  good  characteristics  of  un¬ 
popular  nations,  more  realism  instead 
of  euphemisms,  and  more  background 
based  on  frequent  use  of  textbooks  on 
international  relations. 

NEW  U.  P.  SERVICE 

“Predate,”  a  new  United  Press  ser¬ 
vice  designed  to  serve  as  a  calendar 
of  forthcoming  news  events,  has  been 
prepared  in  mimeograph  form  and 
will  be  ready  for  monthly  distribu¬ 
tion  April  1.  The  service  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  weekly  reports  which 
will  stay  a  little  closer  to  the  big  news 
events.  These  will  be  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  every  Friday.  In  addition, 
individual  service  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  through  UP  facilities. 

NAMED  SECRETARY 

Prof.  Fred  S.  Siebert  of  University 
of  Illinois  school  of  journalism,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  Illinois 
Press  Association  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Curtis  Small,  editor  of  Har¬ 
risburg  Register,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  poor  health. 


NEWSPAPER 

FINANCING 


DAVIS  &  THOMPSON 

INCORPORATED 
UnioR  Trust  Bldg., 
Cluvulaud 


Clip  the  Seconds 

between 

Linotype  and  Press! 

When  the  news  is  breaking — 
when  edition  sffter  edition 
must  be  out  on  the  streets, 
on  time — that’s  when  seconds 
count  And  that’s  when  sec¬ 
onds  can  be  saved  with 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  save  time  in  the  stereo 
room  because  ^ey  mould  ac¬ 
curately,  scorch  quickly,  and 
release  easily  without  oil  or 
powder. 

They  require  minimum 
moulding  pressure  —  won’t 
break  down  type  or  cuts — 
and  ^ve  deep,  clean-cut  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce  clesm- 
printing  stereos. 

Mill  conditioning  gives  them 
exactly  the  right  amount  of 
shrink. 

A  letter  from  you  —  samples 
from  us. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshirt 
New  York  Office,  46  East  11th  Street 
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Regional  Drives 
No  Barrier 

continued  from  page  7 


chandising  experts  qualified  to  present 
the  case  of  newspapers  to  advertisers. 

"The  recent  success  of  National 
Used  Car  Week  indicates  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  basic  advertising 
medium.  We  must  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  opportunities  of 
like  ^aracter.  The  activity  of  re¬ 
gional  organizations  working  in  their 
states  or  territories  to  build  up  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  can  ef¬ 
fectively  cooperate  with  the  central 
Bureau. 

"The  cost  of  membership  is  only  a 
modest  sum.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
burden  upon  any  individual  publisher. 
If  the  newspaper  industry  as  a  whole 
will  get  back  of  this  movement  it  will 
succeed.  It  warrants  the  support  of 
every  daily  newspaper.” 

Not  Seeking  Remnants 

W.  W.  Ross,  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  New  York:  "The  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
program  warrants  not  only  the  com¬ 
plete  financial  support  but  also  the 
most  active  p>ersonal  interest  of  every 
publisher.  This  is  the  one  and  only 
operative  organization  to  promote  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising.  This 
program  will  be  the  skilled  and  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as 
an  advertising  medium.  It  wall  be 
directed,  not  at  what  remains  of  the 
advertiser’s  dollar,  but  at  that  dol¬ 
lar  itself.” 

Fred  Parsons,  Chicago  manager, 
Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.: 
“Newspaper  publishers  should  get  be¬ 
hind  this  movement  and  give  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  they  can  do  with  a  fund  at 
least  sufficient  to  do  that  which  they 
haven’t  been  able  to  do  up  to  now 
because  of  lack  of  money.  Publishers 
also  can  talk  to  national  and  regional 
advertisers  located  in  their  own 
towns,  selling  such  firms  on  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising,  for  benefit 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Frank  H.  Meeker.  Guy  S.  Osborn, 
Scolaro  &  Meeker,  Inc.,  New  York: 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  in  this  ex¬ 
pansion  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  lies  in  the  great  number 
of  publishers  who  have  just  joined 
the  Bureau  in  this  drive.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  work  lie  in  the 
backing  of  this  additional  group,  who 
permit  an  expansion  of  effort  which 
has  never  been  possible  before.  If 
this  effort  is  directed  in  the  right 
channels,  there  should  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  result.” 

Grover  W.  Boyd,  DeLisser  -  Boyd, 
Inc.,  New  York:  “Our  publishers  are 
supporting  the  enlarged  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  by  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Bureau.  If  budget 
requirements  are  met  all  newspapers 
should  profit  through  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules.  Newspapers  are 
still  the  best  advertising  medium  and 
can  be  used  successfully  by  any  ad¬ 
vertiser.  One  function  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  to  show  advertisers  how  to  use 
them  profitably,  thus  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the  advertiser  as 
well  as  the  newspaper.” 

WEEKLY  RESTYLES 

The  Cobb  County  Times,  a  weekly 
at  Marietta,  Ga.,  claimed  credit  re¬ 
cently  for  being  the  first  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  employ  an  expert  to  com¬ 
pletely  restyle  its  make-up.  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  typographical  expert,  as¬ 
sisted  Publi^er  Otis  A.  Brumby  in 
changing  the  style.  New  type  dress 
includes  Bodoni  headlines  with  italic 
subheads,  elimination  of  dashes  and 
boxes. 


British  Journalists 
To  Meet  in  April 

By  Harold  Butcher 

The  British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  American  Guild  in  this  country, 
will  hold  its  annual  delegate  meeting 
— the  “Parliament”  representative  of 
more  than  6,600  newspapermen — at  the 
Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  England, 
from  April  14-16.  Reports  will  be 
presented  and  action  taken  on  169 
notices  of  motion  affecting  the  national 
and  international  interests  of  this 
growing  trade  union. 

The  report  for  1937,  to  be  presented 
by  President  F.  P.  Dickinson  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  Clement  James  Bun- 
dock,  notes  a  net  gain  of  404  members 
and  continues:  “It  is  apparent  that  our 
members  are  at  last  awakening  to  the 
menace  of  the  non-unionist  and  are 
more  resolute  to  eliminate  him.  .  .  . 
It  is  realized  that  the  security  of  the 
standards  we  have  won  is  dependent 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
trade  unionism — the  refusal  to  work 
with  non-unionists.”  The  closed-shop 
campaign.  President  Dickinson  recent¬ 
ly  said,  “is  the  biggest  thing  the  Union 
has  undertaken  for  many  years.” 

219  on  Unemploymnnt  Rolls 

During  the  year  185  members  were 
added  to  the  register  of  unemployed 
and  145  were  taken  off,  with  219  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  year’s  end.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  were  granted  to  192 
members  for  periods  averaging  12.7 
weeks. 

Salaries  and  hours  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  annual  meeting.  In 
1937  representatives  of  the  N.U.J.  met 
representatives  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  and  obtained  from 
the  B.B.C.  an  agreement  to  adopt  the 
London  newspaper  minimum  of  $47.25 
a  week  for  journalists  in  the  news  de¬ 
partments  and  on  the  Radio  Times. 

President  Dickinson  and  Secretary 
Bundock  report  that  the  N.U.J.  Code 
of  Conduct,  emphasizing  that  news, 
pictures  and  documents  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  honest  methods  only,  has 
convinced  a  number  of  foreign  unions 
of  the  possibility  of  effective  action 
through  self-discipline  by  study  of 
the  Code.  A  commission  was  set  up 
at  the  Vienna  meeting — in  the  autumn 
— to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Code  de  Morale  for  submission  to  the 
affiliated  unions.  This  will  be  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Journalists 
at  Copenhagen  next  autumn,  and  is 
inspired  by  the  N.U.J.  Code. 

The  N.U.J.  report  draws  attention  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  F.I.J.  in  modern 
Europe.  “The  development  of  a  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  in  Europe  in  which 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  Press  is  be¬ 
coming  impossible  in  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  provides  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  for  the  Federation  under 
its  existing  constitution.” 

DAILY  AIDS  WIDOW 

Arthur  C.  Johnston,  editor-in-chief, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  presented 
March  18  to  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cline, 
widow  of  a  city  detective  slain  Feb.  4 
in  a  gun  battle  with  four  bank  bandits, 
a  check  for  $3,000.08  representing 
funds  raised  by  the  daily  in  a  two- 
week  campaign  to  purchase  a  mort¬ 
gage  held  on  her  home. 

N.  C.  MEROra 

The  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  and 
the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Herald-Observer 
are  being  published  from  the  Tribune 
plant  following  a  merger.  The  new 
management  has  named  W.  M.  Sher¬ 
rill  managing  editor,  Zack  L.  Roberts, 
business  manager  and  E.  Ray  King, 
advertising  director. 


NEW  MEDIA  CHIEF 

Charles  C.  Palmer,  for  some  years 
in  the  publishing  business  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Lavin  Company, 
Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Mr. 
Palmer  formerly 
was  associated 
with  Conde  Nast 
Company,  and 
more  recently 
with  Sportsman 
and  Stage  maga¬ 
zines. 

He  will  be  in 
charge  of  media, 
and  also  will  di¬ 
rect  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  general 
office  work  of  the 

Lavin  agency. 

■ 

REPLACES  NEWS  STANDS 

Extending  a  clean  up  campaign  in¬ 
augurated  preparatory  to  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  to  its 
news  stands,  the  San  Francisco  News 
has  removed  from  the  streets  all 
wooden  newspaper  sales  boxes  over 
which  it  has  complete  control  and  re¬ 
placed  them  with  metal  display  racks. 
■ 

WALLACE'S  SON  A  CUB 

Henry  F.  Wallace,  son  of  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  began  work  as  reporter  on  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  after  his 
graduation  from  Kentucky  University. 


20,000  At  Inter-City 
Golden  Gloves  in  N.  Y. 

Before  a  capacity  house  of  almost 
20,000  spectators,  the  New  York  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  held  their  an¬ 
nual  inter-city  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
contest  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  March  21.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  team  won  9  to  7. 

In  the  annual  competition,  proceeds 
from  which  are  used  to  aid  under¬ 
privileged  children  in  both  cities,  Chi¬ 
cago  has  won  five  times  and  New  York 
twice,  with  two  ties, 

Patman  Writes  $4.50 
Book  on  Patman  Law 

Ronalds  Press  Company,  New  York, 
this  week  announced  a  new  book  just 
off  the  press,  “The  Robinson-Patman 
Act — What  You  Can  and  Cannot  Do 
Under  This  Law.”  The  author  is 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  co¬ 
author  of  the  act.  ’The  book  sells  for 
$4.50. 

NO  FREE  COPIES 

According  to  advice  from  counsel 
of  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  publishers  requested  by 
government  agencies  to  provide  free 
copies  of  their  paper  need  not  do  so. 
An  ANPA  bulletin  states  “on  govern¬ 
ment  agency  has  the  ri^t  to  demand 
that  a  publisher  furnish  free  copies 
of  his  publication,  and  that  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  demand  is  entirely 
with  the  publisher.” 


WHAT  CAUSES 
LINAGE  LOSSES? 

When  reader-response  to  advertising  is  diminished  then 
less  advertising  is  placed  and  you  lose. 

Reader-response  grows  less  when  faith  in  advertising  as  a 
reader-service  grows  less. 

There  is  an  organized  effort  to  attack  advertising  as  an 
economic  force.  Opponents  of  advertising  are  exceedingly 
active. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  consumer  groups  in  your  city 
preaching  against  advertising  and  advertising  products 
without  offering  vigorous  rebuttal? 

A  highly  effective  way  to  present  data  favorable  to  good 
advertising  is  to  present  copies  of 

MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  &  BUY 

hy  William  A.  Thomson 
to  public  libraries,  women's  clubs  and  schools. 

This  text  book  has  260  pages,  25  full  page  illustrations 
and  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed.  It  presents  power¬ 
ful  and  convincing  arguments  which  the  lay  reader  can 
understand  and  appreciate.  Price  $3  a  copy.  Special  price 
for  hulk  orders. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOK  MART 
1700  Times  Building,  New  York 

Send  me  for  examination  one  copy  of  “Making  Millions  Bead  and  Buy’’  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  $3.00  postpaid.  Five  days  after  receipt  of  the  book,  I  will  send 
my  remittance  or  return  the  book.  Quote  me  your  special  rates  in  lots  of  five, 
ten  or  more. 

name  . BUSINESS  CONNECTION . 
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BYRON  RUIUS  NEWTON,  76,  first 
aviation  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Herald  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration,  who  lost  his  job  on  the  Herald 
when  he  predicted  that  airplanes 
would  attain  the  speed  of  60  miles  an 
hour,  died  March  20  at  his  home  in 
Bayside,  Queens,  from  a  paralytic 
stroke  suffered  March  12.  Following 
the  Wright  Brothers’  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C.,  flight  in  1903,  Newton’s  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  60-mile  speed  in  airplanes 
aroused  the  ire  of  Commodore  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  at  that  time  scoffed  at  avia¬ 
tion.  Bennett  fired  Newton  on  his 
return  to  New  York  but  after  wit¬ 
nessing  a  flight  by  one  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  in  Paris  became  an  aviation 
enthusiast  and  Newton  was  reinstated 
and  named  the  daily’s  first  aviation 
specialist. 

William  F.  Panzer,  53,  president  of 
Standard  Sales  Service,  Detroit  agency, 
and  known  among  Michigan  news¬ 
papermen  as  former  Michigan  man¬ 
ager  for  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
died  following  a  heart  attack  suffered 
at  his  desk  March  18. 

Arthur  H.  Samuels,  49,  executive 
producer  of  Station  WOR,  a  former 
newspaperman  and  one-time  editor  of 
Home  and  Field,  Harper’s  Bazaar  and 
Home  Beautiful,  dietd  March  20  in 
Doctors  Hospital,  New  York,  follow¬ 
ing  a  three-day  illness.  He  started 
his  career  with  the  New  York  Sun, 
serving  as  special  correspondent  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1920  he 
joined  Barrow,  Richardson  &  Alley, 
New  York  agency,  remaining  there 
until  1928,  when  he  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Yorker.  He 
later  resigned  to  join  Home  and  Field. 

Austin  Parker,  author  and  former 
member  of  New  York  Tribune  staff, 
died  March  20  in  Los  Angeles  follow¬ 
ing  a  brain  hemorrhage. 

Albert  W.  Fulton,  79,  president  of 
Phelps  Publishing  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  since  1933  and  with  the 
company  for  43  years,  died  there 
March  19. 

Clement  L.  (Clem)  Manning,  47, 
Chicago  Tribune  police  reporter  for 
the  past  19  years,  died  March  20  of  a 
heart  attack  in  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Evanston. 

Mrs.  Jessie  P.  Hall,  wife  of  Henri 
M.  Hall,  general  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Journal,  died  March  17  at  her  home 
there. 

Corwin  J.  Root,  46,  for  10  years 
copy  editor  and  writer.  Long  Beach 
(Cal)  Press-Telegram,  died  March  16 
at  his  home  following  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  previously  on 
newsapers  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Columbus,  O. 

Arthur  B.  Ogle,  56,  veteran  member 
of  Detroit  News  editorial  staff,  died 
suddenly  March  13  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  a  former  city  editor  of  De¬ 
troit  Times. 

James  F.  Cosgrove,  77,  of  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  staff  since  1913  and 
for  62  years  active  in  newspaper  work 
in  that  state,  died  March  20  in  the 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  of  pneumonia. 

Captain  John  J.  Bulloch,  86,  father 
of  F.  E.  Bulloch,  circulation  manager 
of  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  died 
Feb.  20  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 

John  Marshall,  73,  former  assistant 
editor  of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  died  March  18  at  his  home 
there. 

Donald  K.  Currie,  82,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Although  blind  since 
1925  he  had  been  active  in  newspaper 


work  as  associate  editor  of  Charlotte¬ 
town  Daily  Guardian. 

Paul  A.  Riston,  56,  for  16  years 
editor  of  Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror, 
died  at  his  home  on  March  16. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Adams,  71, 
mother  of  T.  J.  Adams,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  States,  died  at  her  home 
in  Gloster,  Miss.,  March  13. 

George  A.  Whitney,  75,  formerly  of 
old  Toledo  Bee  and  at  one  time  sports 
editor  of  the  old  Toledo  Commercial, 
died  in  his  home  in  Toledo  last  week. 

Ernest  A.  Shay,  56,  with  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  editorial  staff  since  1922, 
died  March  17  at  his  home  in  Den- 
v’ille,  N.  J. 

DISMISS  LIBm,  SUIT 

An  action  for  libel,  seeking  $500,000 
damages,  was  dismissed  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  Supreme  Court  recently  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Aaron  J.  Levy.  ’The  suit  was 
filed  against  the  Conde  Nast  Publi¬ 
cations  by  Isabel  Hutchins,  also 
known  as  Belle  Livinestone,  who  was 
popular  as  a  night  club  hostess  during 
the  Prohibition  era.  The  complaint 
was  based  on  an  article  published  in 
the  May,  1931,  issue  of  Vanity  Fair. 
In  asking  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
action,  counsel  for  the  defendant 
averred  that  the  plaintiff  had  un¬ 
reasonably  neglected  to  prosecute  the 
suit. 

ALBANY  STUNT  DINNER 

A  newly  adopted  rule  of  the  Albany 
Legislative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  prevented  interviews  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  at  their  annual  stunt 
dinner  recently  a  which  former  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Postmaster  General 
Farley,  Gov.  Lehman,  and  other  no¬ 
tables  were  among  the  300  guests  at 
the  $20-a-plate  event.  Edward  W. 
Bates,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
toastmaster.  A  special  wire  into  his 
home  enabled  Past  President  Samuel 
J.  T.  Coe,  New  York  Times,  to  enjoy 
the  party.  It  was  also  broadcast  to 
the  Executive  Mansion  where  wives 
of  correspondents  were  guests  of  Mrs. 
Lehman  at  a  “Big  Apple”  session. 

OPENS  NEW  STUDIOS 

Formal  opening  of  new  studios  of 
WRJN,  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times  station  was  observed  this  week 
at  an  “open  house.”  The  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  American 
Bank  &  Trust  building  in  Racine  have 
been  in  use  since  last  December,  but 
formal  opening  was  deferred  until  the 
week  of  March  21-26.  Prior  to  the 
changes  in  sites,  WRJN  operated  in 
Hotel  Racine. 

CAMERAMAN  DROWNS 

Muncy,  Pa.,  March  21 — ’Thomas 
Proffitt,  Universal  news  reel  camera¬ 
man,  was  drowned  here  yesterday 
when  the  “last  raft”  to  go  down  the 
old  Pennsylvania  logging  route 
smashed  into  a  bridge  pier  and  broke 
apart.  Six  other  lives  were  lost. 
Proffitt,  whose  home  was  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  “went  down  cranking  his  cam¬ 
era,”  according  to  witnesses. 

PHOTOG  AIDS  ART 

Kenneth  J.  Heilbron,  photographic 
illustrator,  has  been  appointed  as  head 
of  the  new  school  of  photography  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  ’The  new 
course  includes  dark  room  procedure 
and  other  technical  phases  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

WRITER  inT.f.F.n 

Robert  M.  Garrison,  Jr.,  22  year 
old  sports  writer  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  March 
16. 


A  Bright  Spot 
In  Connecticut 

. , .  The  Aviation  Industry 


The  State  of  Connecticut  ranks  second  in  the 
country  in  volume  and  value  of  aircraft  products. 
Fair  estimates  reveal  that  more  than  one  hundred 
firms  are  now  producing  or  supplying  for  the 
aviation  industry  and  there  is  a  growing  backlog 
of  orders. 

The  center  of  the  state’s  industry  is  at  Hartford 
and  East  Hartford,  where  United  Aircraft  with  its 
famous  divisions,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft, 
Chance  Vought  Aircraft  and  Hamilton  Standard 
Propellers  are  located  These  plants  manufacture 
motors,  propellers  and  ships  for  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  also  motors  and  propellers  for 
the  great  Sikorsky  Pan-American  Clipper  Ships 
which  are  produced  at  the  Sikorsky  Division  plant 
at  Bridgeport,  Conecticut. 

Highly  skilled  labor  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
production  of  these  new  marvels  of  transportation. 
Prosperity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  well  paid  labor, 
and  because  the  aviation  industry  is  working  to 
capacity,  employing  large  numbers  of  skilled  em¬ 
ployes,  it  is  an  important  buying  power  in  this 
area. 

Here  is  another  reason  why  advertising  and  sales 
campaigns  in  the  Hartford  Market  produce  re¬ 
sults  and  maintain  Hartford’s  reputation  as  one  of 
the  leading  test  cities  for  advertised  products  in 
America. 


CONNECTICUT’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by 

J.  p.  McKinney  and  son 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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42— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 
Fabulous 

THE  FABULOUS  story  of  Frank  Irv 


comj>C‘titioii  ami  exempt  from  the  suhsidized 
wink  of  official  chivalry.  lie  must  work  the 
side  streets,  where  the  latitude  is  wider,  though 


account,  are  naturally  amenable  to  a  solution  firm  offering  tea,  Coffee,  Spices.  ex* 
whereby  small  space  is  efficiently  aiul  ecoiiom-  tracts  and  baking  DOwdcr,  has  Opened 

ically  tilled.  This  will  always  be  a  favorable  ,  ■ _ 

held  for  free-lance  operations,  and  if  the  ^  Western  advertising  Campaign 

rewards  are  not  so  high,  the  loss  can  he  USing  newspapers  aS  the  Chief  medium, 
made  up  by  serving  a  greater  number  of  clients  The  aCCOUnt  is  handled  by  the  San 
and  substituting  an  indefatigable  industry  fur  FrancisCO  office  of  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
the  aggravations  of  leisure.*’  man 


Crucdal  Want  Ad 


Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  conn¬ 


ing  Fletcher  could  be  told  by  no  the  lanes  are  not,  and  trust  for  larger  game  YET  ALL  THIS  does  not  indicate  the  sel  for  Kaufmann  Department  Stores 

one  but  Frank  Irving  Fletcher.  Re-  •<>  the  fate  that  s..metimes  send.s  a  prospect  wide  range  of  the  Fletcher  thoughts  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Kaufmann’s  will  ad- 

leased  this  week  •  •  •  that  are  here  spread  in  print.  We  vertise  nationally  to  promote  Ven- 

under  the  title  ■  like  the  title  of  Chapter  XIX:  ‘  A  dis-  dome,  a  series  of  specialty  shops  on 

“Lucid  Interval,”  a  _  Silk  Hots  cussion  of  certain  phases  of  advertis-  the  eleventh  floor  dealing  with  exclu- 

it  is  a  joy  to  the  ing,  in  which  a  mythical  interlocutor  give  merchandise, 

lover  of  brilliant  AND  AGAIN,  after  verbal  acrobatics  is  prompted  to  ask  those  questions  „  ^ 


phrases,  a  u  d  a  -  about  a  silk  hat  as  a  symbol  of  con-  that  best  enable  the  author  to  show  to 


clous  epigrams,  ventionality:  j 

B  ^th  nd  “'n  Archinvcdes-  .iilem.na  of  sort  ^‘^ht  ^  flowers!  haT  ap‘^in!ed'KimbairHub- 

Brothers,  S3  and  at  all.  lie  is  an  unrcgtuerate  sheep  outside  laCi  uiai  inese  ODSOieie-appearing  1101-,  IT  XT  xtiav 
worth  it.)  circle  of  herded  unanimity.  He  neither  chapter  headings  make  the  table  of  Powel,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  ban- 

Scattered  conclave  nor  wearcth  a  concave  hat.  contents  itself  thoroughly  readable.  account. 


advantage.”  And  incidentally,  some 


Nu-Way  Products  Company,  New 
York,  maker  of  NU-A,  a  nutrient  salt 


F.  1.  Fletcher 


worth  it.)  circle  of  herded  imanimity.  Me  neither  chapter  IieadingS  make  the  table  01  jP 

Scattered  ot'dave  nor  wearcth  a  concave  hat.  contents  itself  thoroughly  readable.  the 

tVirniitihmit  the  accordingly.  ' ou  can  advertising  itself:  “Nobody  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co.,  Chicago,  is 

naves  is  more  or  ^  "  “  can  contemplate  the  grotesque  spec-  using  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Roque- 

pages  IS  more  or  cannot  even  pay  yon  the  deference  of  removing  ,,  ,  ^  ^  . 

nf  niitnViinv-  hu  hat  tacle  of  modem  advertising  without  fort  Cheese  Association,  Paris, 

bul  X  -A  i,  .,I  betas  eeriouA,  tor  it  shows  us  that  bo-  Franco. 


adventures  re-  having  neither  lever  nor  fulcrum  nor  where  neath  our  vaunt^  rationality,  men  MacDonald  -  Potter,  Inc.,  Chicago 
lated  are  mostly  those  of  the  mind.  In  'The  Wandering  Boy'  of  the  and  women  are  still  victimized  agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 

,ho  dash  of  wni  against  will,  a.0  sink-  Tcf  ?o™inTifsofls  go^d^™"  '“‘''"“"S  T«.x  Co^.r.oa, 

ing  of  a  barbed  idea  into  an  adversary  s  of  non-commissionahle  prose.  For  the  in-  "  e  ai  s,  sex  sens  gooos.  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  Tab-Ex 


brain,  the  triumph  of  ability  over  drpeiuleuce  that  is  the  prerogative  and  the  Yet  Fletcher  s  life  was  turned  by  an 
wealth,  is  the  melodrama  of  this  vol-  strength  of  other  forms  of  literary  endeavor  advertisement — long  before  he  wrote 

is  anathema  to  the  solmis  of  IS^r  on  the  net.  one  himself.  He  picked  up  a  Copy  of 

Fstvriallv  in  thp  triumnh  of  abilitv  •  the  New  York  Herald  on  a  Birming- 

tspeciaily  in  tne  triumpn  or  aoilliy  understand  and  sympathize  with  their  oh-  IFnolnnrll  trans  anri  ocnss.  tn 

over  wealth.  Nowhere  is  the  author  jections.  I  wish  merely  to  cite  the  distinction  4  (England)  tram,  and  came  to 
-  America  when  he  found  a  want  ad 


Yet  Fletcher’s  life  was  turned  by  an  Facial  Pads  and  Nail  Polish  Remover. 
Ivertisement-long  before  he  wrote  Newspapers  in  several  metropolitan 


cities  are  being  used  by  Teplitz  Adv. 
Co.,  Chicago,  on  “Chick-N-Rich"  dog 


with  their  on.  (England)  tram,  and  came  to  T  e  „  u T 

the  distinction  .  u  j  aj  food,  a  product  of  Poultrv  Food  Prod- 

so  happy  as  in  describing  the  exact  that,  whereas  modern  journalism  seeks  and  America  when  he  found  a  want  ad  Chicafio. 

mental  process  by  which  he  stood  up  must  seek  the  infiltration  of  outside  material  offering  the  incredible  salary  of  $18  „  j’  tu  i  *  *  *  u  *•  * 

KniHiir  falfViniivK  niialrinv  inwardlvf  I®  leaven  the  payroll  parochialism  of  staff  a  Week  for  talents  such  as  his.  (The  Hailed  as  the  latest  Contribution  to 
,  -  ^  tVi  V»  If  H  '  H*  t*  of  contemporary  advertising  is  at  all  job  he  found  when  he  arrived  paid  the  art  of  keeping  young,  the  ChaNess. 

oeiore  ine  snoexea  uig  times  oppose.l  to  any  so  dam.iging  admission,  only  $io).  Years  later  found  him  “a  new  heatless  activator  for  skin  and 

prospective  employer^  and  emerg^  It  does,  of  con.se.  recruit  promising  talent  that  3^  3  newspaper:  scalp  or  body  treatment,”  has  been  an- 

With  contracts  for  sums  greater  than  is  willing  to  he  drilled  ami  dragooned  or  IS  ^  Tf  T  iT  u  ^  ^  J  :  J  A-  A 

he  had  dared  hope  for.  (Re  contracts:  unable,  which  it  usually  is.  to  feather  its  ar-  All  my  life  I  have  been  picking  up  nounced  in  a  newspaper  advertisement 
••T  nlwav«  Ch  an  imstinrtivp  dis-  l>ut  it  never,  save  under  duress  Other  people  s  newspapers.  Twelve  by  the  ChaNess  Company,  New  York. 

,  ^  ,  j  f  V,  ,1  ffot"  a  client,  subscrilies  to  the  presumption  or  thirteen  years  ago  I  picked  one  up  Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  Inc.,  New 

trust  ot  a  mans  word  o  onor,  an  a  man  should  share  in  the  rewards  .and  in  the  observation  car  of  the  Cfon-  York,  is  handling  the  accoimt. 


WlVll  i.ui  duiiia  kiiaii  is  wiiiiiig  lo  uriiiru  aim  uraKounro  or  «»aii  T  Vi  Kaa 

he  had  dared  hope  for.  (Re  contracts:  unable,  which  it  usually  is.  to  feather  its  ar-  "'y  /  "®ve  oeen  pi 

"I  have  always  had  an  instinctive  dis-  duress  other  ^oples  new^^^^ 

-  ^  ,  J  f  u  A  a  client,  sunscnlies  to  the  presumption  or  tnirtecn  years  ago  I  plcKe 


but  for  a  fortunate  incident,  at  least  keep  his  Hlierty  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 


for  me.  my  first  and  only  experience  ^...rds,  to  impi>  lu7’orit.’’  ‘^Srsfory  deairwUh  Organization  Inc  New 

of  working  wdhout  the  security  of  a  here  or  elsewhere  in  these-  pages,  that  I  enjoy  collecting  for  the  pirating  of  his  copy-  h^s*^  apiJofot^^'N  W  Ave?Vson'^I^’ 

contract  might  have  embarrassed  me  any  extensive  asseiciatmn  among  prominent  ad-  ;  ua  J  aHuArtis«.montc  anH  ic  tre/s  appomied  IN.  w.  Ayer  fit  son,  me. 

indefinitely.  ...  Never  again.  I  said  to  I  have  always  had  my  share  of  Jqj,- .gii  i-„__  And  now  excuse  us  Nestle’s  Milk  Products  (Canada) 

,  major  operations,  but  the  conditions  inimical  ‘Ong  ‘O  nere.  And  noW  eXCUSe  US,  ,  _ j  i  c  u  n  » 

myself,  Will  I  write  anything  for  any-  f^e-lance  work.  t»  say  nothing  of  one  man  s  please;  we  still  don’t  know  the  where-  appointed  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co, 
body  till  they  write  something  for  physical  capacity,  limit  their  number  and  are  fore  of  the  Arabian  Nights  chapter  Montreal,  as  advertising  agents 

me.  ’ — Chapter  XV,  And  again,  when  at  all  times  a  sinister  threat  against  contract  about  the  eunuch  in  love  and  we  Canada. 

a  client’s  wife  didn’t  like  FIFs  work:  renewals,  though  i  can  p<.int  to  some  high  ht  yet  read  it.  ’  Oren  Arbogust,  Chicago  advertising 

•  How  pleasing  was  the  reflection  at  averages  m  the  pay  of  the  important  and  have  ^  annointed  hv  Me- 

thot  mrsmonf  T  woe  r>r,t  ot  tVio  usually  survivcd  those  agencies  that  made  the  agent,  nas  oeen  appomied  Dy  MC 

that  moment,  that  I  was  not  at  the  transferring  their  attentions  from  Laughlin  Manor  House  Coffee,  ef- 

mercy  ot  one  ot  those  gentlemens  the  client  to  me.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  true.  f’!rrmpmqTi«t  and  Accounts  foctive  immediately.  Newspapers  will 

agreements,  m  which,  mvariably,  one  at  least  according  to  my  own  experience,  that  ^  ^  be  Used, 

of  the  gentlemen  is  missing.” — Chap-  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  medium  and  iiiiiior  as-  Continued  from  page  11  _ _ 

ter  XXI.)  signments  is  essential  to  a  well-rounded  and 

successful  free-lance  practice.  This  is  partic-  STANDARD  OlL  COMPANY,  Louisville,  THfi  ToUahftSt 

Free-Lance:  A  Definition  eSLnts  t^a^1nfiu^nc^th^bulk^lf ^  ^  . 

FRANK  IRVING  FLETCHER.  as  ness  of  the  world  and  for  which,  in  my  own  KySO  products  With  Harvey-Massen-  Ml  ^\SSI^Iinflvll T  •  •  • 

nearly  everybody  knows,  was  and  is  rase,  I  am  disqualified  hy  an  intense  love  of  gale  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

, he  «utst.ndi„g  fr..-lano.  adverting  ,  “‘T'a  5  T®'  fcr  «y  «lipl,,«r 

writer  of  the  day,  with  an  interval  be-  normally  devoted  to  leisure.  irons,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  placed  or- 

tween  as  an  advertising  agent.  In  ..j,  „i„h,  he  added  in  oassimt  that  some-  newspapers  in  fleeted  ,  .  .  nCWSDOMfS 


of  the  gentlemen  is  missing.” — Chap¬ 
ter  XXI.) 

Free-Lance:  A  Definition 


might  yet  read  it.  Oren  Arbogust,  Chicago  advertising 

agent,  has  been  appointed  by  Mc- 
Laughlin  Manor  House  Coffee,  ef- 
Campaigns  and  Accounts  fective  immediately.  Newspapers  will 

b0  used 

continued  from  page  11  _ 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Louisville,  The  Touqhest 
Ky.,  has  placed  the  advertising  of  ,  ” 

Kyso  products  with  Harvey-Massen-  ASSIQHineilt  •  •  • 


irons,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  placed  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec- 


iween  as  an  aaveriising  ageni.  in  ..j,  „i„h,  he  added  in  passing  tli.at  some-  “  “  -  f - 

general,  he  reports  the  advertising  times,  though  very  rarely,  a  favorable  contact  through  Miller-Johnson,  Inc., 

agent  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  free-  can  be  made  with  a  major  advertiser,  when  the  Meriden,  Conn. 

lance,  far  preferring  the  writer  who  “Rent,  let  us  say,  overconfident  of  his  security,  Parker  Herbex  Corporation,  hair 
can  be  hired  not  1^  dearly  over  the  preparations.  New  York,  ,has  pUeed 


writer  who  must  be  competed  with.  t,io  much  reliance  cannot  lie  placetl 


orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 


In  our  own  innocence,  we  have  no  exigency,  for  the  modem  advertising  agency  sections  through  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Corn- 


idea  of  the  background  of  the  stories  highly  organized  for  its  own  protection, 

told — stories  of  bitter  phrases  and  f''®"  opcations  of  nature  are  ewrd- 

K.a-can  ♦  V.  1  J  '  u  luatcd,  SO  that  agency  and  client  may  perform 


so  highly  organized  for  its  own  protection,  pany.  New  York. 

,t  even  the  oper.ations  of  nature  are  cwrd-  FULLER  &  SMITH  &  RoSS,  InC.,  New 
ited,  so  that  agenev  and  client  may  perform  ir  i  i  s  •  a  j  a  i 

m  toeether  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 


obscene  epithets  hurled  in  business  together  ^  '  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 

controversies,  stories  of  illicit  affec-  “Fortunately  those  conditions  that  place  a  ^he  advertising  and  promotion  of  a 
tion  and  stupid  arrogance  as  equally  limit  on  the  sjiectacular  and  the  profitable  in  line  of  anthracite  coal  stokers  to  be 

important  factors  in  advertising  af-  free-lance  work  may  he  redressed  in  the  happy  marketed  by  a  new  company  which 

fairs — but  we’d  venture  a  guess  that  •’""•‘"k  ground  of  the  obscure.  AdvertiKrs  jjg  affiliated  with  the  M.  A.  Hanna 

A  1  A  f  -11  whose  appropriations  are  too  small  to  induce  _ _ _  tsu-i  j  i  u- 

at  least  a  few  persons  will  come  near  commissionahle  excitement,  yet  whose  needs  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 


apoplexy  at  reading  this  book.  And  are  not  less  hut  even  more  urgent  on  that  A.  SCHILLING  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

a{^arently  Mr.  Fletcher  has  had  a  ^ _ 

marvelous  time  writing  it. 

And  what  is  a  free-lance  advertis-  |  _ 

ing  writer?  Let  FIF  answer: 

“Noll  will  doubtless  have  gathered  from  the  i 
foregoing  citations  of  failure  in  my  attempts  j 

iu  get  started,  that  whatever  nray  lie  said  in  ^  dynamic  new  Ludlow  face  packing  plus-punch— yet 

favor  of  a  free-lance,  he  is  not  much  lietter  off  meeting  all  good  taste  demands.  Particularly  suitable 

than  the  ,N.lkenian  in  ‘The  Pirates  of  Pen-  h'  emphatic  emphasis  within  limited  area.  It  blends 

zance.  His  lot,  with  some  reservations,  is  not  i  .i  .  •  ,  , 

■A  happy  one.  Indeed,  he  belongs,  in  a  manner  perfectly  with  almost  any  typeface  for  body  matter. 

of  sjieaking,  to  that  unballoweil  profession  9  combining  especially  well  with  other  members  of  the 

which  is  the  special  object  of  police  surveillance.  K Karnak  family  .  .  .  Available  in  mairis  form  in  all 

He  must  keep  moving.  He  is  even  denied  the  sizes  from  18  point  to  72  point,  inclusive. 

good-natured  charity  reserved  hy  roundsmen 
for  the  fallen.  For,  unlike  orthodox  operators, 

who  are  content  to  ‘divide  with  the  house,’  and  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY.  2032  Clyboum  Avetiue.  Chicago.  III. 

who  are  assured  in  advance  of  some  measure  ' 

of  police  protection,  he  is  decried  by  legitimate 


Karnak 

Biack 

Mtaiic 


A  dynamic  new  Ludlow  face  packing  plus-punch— yet 
meeting  all  good  taste  demands.  Particularly  suitable 
for  emphatic  emphasis  within  limited  area.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  almost  any  typeface  for  body  matter, 
combining  especially  well  with  other  members  of  the 
Karnak  family  .  .  .  Available  in  matrix  form  in  all 
sizes  from  18  point  to  72  point,  inclusive. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  nniployMr  on 

.  .  .  nnwspoport 
.  .  .  prost  assoclotlont 
.  .  .  mogoiinot 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  refercncca  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parti  of  the  country  wiUi  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  tekphene  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Si|iiii  Dtttt  Chi 

CblcM*— II  Ine*  Wuefear  Drivp 
Les  AafeUs— ZMT  Tevlet  Mraef 
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SYNDICATE  S— 43 


114  Newspapers  Publish 
Roosevelt  Series 

Syndication  a  Financial  Success  .  .  .  Copyright 
Trouble  Cleared  Up  .  .  .  Free  Column  on  Peace- 
War  Situation  .  .  .  Trial  by  Readers 


By  ROBERT  U,  BROWN 

SYNDICATION  of  “President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Own  Story  of  the  New  Deal” 
began  Wednesday  in  114  newspapers. 
George  Carlin,  general  manager  of 
the  United  Feature  Syndicate,  said 
this  week  it  was  the  quickest  selling 
job  his  organization  has  ever  done 
and  the  syndication  may  be  called  a 
financial  success. 

Practically  every  newspaper  area 
Li  the  country  has  been  sold  out.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  bought  the  rights  for  the 
entire  states  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

An  introductory  line  to  the  firsi 
article  explains  it  is  “a  comment  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  his  forth¬ 
coming  books.”  Every  article  must 
carry  the  copyright  line:  “Copyright 
1938:  copyright  under  International 
Copyright  Union;  all  rights  reserved 
under  Inter  -  American  Copyright 
Union  (1910)  by  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt;  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate.” 

Copyriqht  Trouble 
Mr.  Carlin  revealed  Monday  a  small 
difficulty  which  arose  over  protection 
of  the  international  copyright,  insisted 
upon  by  the  President’s  attorneys. 
Six  papers  in  Canada,  the  Southam 


Newspapers,  contracted  for  the  series 
and  were  going  to  use  it  in  abbrevi¬ 
ated  versions  amounting  to  50,000 
words.  Only  parts  of  interest  to  Cana¬ 
dian  readers  were  to  be  used. 

To  protect  international  copyright 
publication  must  be  simultaneous  and 
100  per  cent  in  a  country  that  is  a 
member  of  the  union.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Union  and  Can¬ 
ada  is. 

At  the  last  minute,  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  a  Southam  paper,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  with  United  Fea¬ 
ture  agreed  to  publish  each  article  in 
full  in  their  first  editions  to  protect 
the  copyright. 

Coltunn  of  Peace-War 

'THE  FIRST  newspaper  column  to  be 

devoted  to  the  peace-war  situation 
is  being  distributed  gratis  from  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Mrs.  Florence  Brewer 
Boeckel  wh.o  has  worked  15  years  for 
world  peace  in  the  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 

Mrs.  Boeckel  calls  her  column,  “Be¬ 
tween  War  and  Peace,”  or  “Rehead¬ 
lining  the  News.”  Approximately  50 
papers  are  publishing  it. 


A  graduate  of  Vassar  with  some 
post  graduate  training  in  Paris  and 
Dresden,  she  began  newspaper  work 
as  feature  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  News  Press  in 
1911.  Later  for  a  year  she  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  Vogue  magazine  and 
from  1914  to  1915  she  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Then 
for  a  year  was  editor  of  Suffragist. 

Spot  Feature 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  this 
week  distributed  a  spot  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Czechoslovakia’s  war  prepar¬ 
ations,  specially  written  by  Ladislas 
Farago,  noted  international  journal¬ 
ist  who  recently  arrived  in  New  York. 
The  1,200  -  word  article,  entitled 
“Czechoslovakia’s  ‘Maginot  Line’  Mak¬ 
ing  Frontiers  Impregnable,”  was  of¬ 
fered  while  Hitler  was  still  consoli¬ 
dating  his  position  in  Austria. 

United  Features  had  just  been  ap¬ 
prised  of  Mr.  Farago’s  arrival  from 
abroad  when  certain  newspapers  wired 
requests  for  material  on  his  specialty. 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Farago 
that  same  day,  and  on  the  next  day 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 
Farago  gathered  the  material  while  in 
Czechoslovakia  this  year  on  special 
assignment  for  the  London  Sunday 
Chronicle,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
Spain,  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
He  is  a  Hungarian,  earlier  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  representing  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times 
abroad. 

Syndicates  "Street  Seen" 

RICHARD  T.  STREET,  writer  of  the 
“Street  Seen”  column  for  the  Iowa 
Farmer  Labor  Press,  Council  Bluffs, 
is  syndicating  his  own  articles  through 
the  Dick  T.  Street  Syndicate.  He  has 


been  writing  the  column  for  two  years 
and  has  had  10  years  experience  as 
reporter  on  the  Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil  and  the  Omaha  Bee-News. 

Trial  Tests 

E.  B.  BOYD,  publisher  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  reports  he  is  determining  the 
logical  successor  in  his  paper  to  O.  O. 
McIntyre’s  column  by  trial  of  read¬ 
ers.  For  a  limited  time  he  is  running 
Charles  Driscoll’s  “New  York  Day  by 
Day,”  and  Dale  Harrison’s  “New 
York”  and  inviting  readers  to  write 
in  their  preference.  Driscoll’s  column 
is  the  continuation  of  McIntyre’s  by 
McNaught  Syndicate,  and  Harrison’s 
is  a  new  one  of  AP  Feature  Service. 

Add  Feature  Survey 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  62  features  re- 
pKirted  last  week  as  having  started 
prior  to  1920  there  should  be  added 
the  Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis  started  writing 
his  lessons  in  1897  and  has  syndicated 
them  continuously  through  the  Ellis 
Service,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  This  date 
makes  Dr.  Ellis’  feature  second  only 
to  the  Dorothy  Dix  column  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1896  and  a  probable  tie  with 
the  comic,  “Katzenjammer  Kids,”  for 
second  place  chronologically. 

Changes  Nome 

DUE  TO  A  DUPLICATION  in  nan.e, 
Albert  E.  Davis,  who  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  syndication  of  his  inspira¬ 
tional  column,  “Craigisms,”  through 
his  own  “Independent  Syndicate,”  has 
changed  his  organization  to  the  In¬ 
spirational  Syndicate,  Kew  Gardens, 
The  Independent  Syndicate,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  an  organization 
of  many  years  standing  and  has  the 
rights  to  that  name.  Jay  Jerome 
Williams  is  president. 


.  .  .  nothing  but  death  and 
taxes  is  certain — who  knows 
what  they  can  accomplish  un¬ 
til  they  have  tried. 

Keep  going — keep  trying — 
keep  swinging  —  a  certain 
way  to  success  and  happiness. 

Feeling  low  or  inferior  is  a 
condition  of  mind  which  can 
be  strengthened  by  reading 
Craigisms.  the  six-day-a-week 
feature  which  appeals  to  the 
heart,  mind,  hopes,  ambitions, 
character,  and  happiness  of 
all  types  of  readers. 


Manuscripts  .sent  for  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
Kew  Gardens.  New  York 


CRAIGISMS 


Advocating  a  Stitch  in  Time 

^=by  ALDEN  CRAIG^-== 


“I  am  just  licked.  I  can't  go  on  any 
further.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  rope  ” 

"You  are  it  you  think  so.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  feel  licked,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  I  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn.” 

"Your  attitude  is  the  result  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  rut.  You  have  lived  in  a  narrow 
world.  You  must  broaden  out.  Get 
around  new  people  and  surroundings.” 

"That  is  easier  said  than  done.” 

"It  is  done  just  as  easily  as  it  is 
said  providing  you  make  the  necessary 
plans  and  take  the  proper  action.  Do 
you  know  Baxter?  Well,  there  was  a 
fellow  who  thought  Wall  Street  was  a 
cinch.  He  liked  the  life,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  everything  about  it.  Then 
there  came  a  time  after  some  years 
of  ups  and  down  in  the  Street  when 
he  realized  he  would  have  to  get  into 
a  new  line  of  business.  He  fought  it 
as  long  as  he  could.  Then  he  started 
out  to  And  a  job.  He  answered  ads; 
he  wrote  letters;  he  advertised  in  the 
papers ;  he .  let  all  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  know  he  was  looking 
for  a  job  .  .  .  any  legitimate  kind  of 
work.  He  tried  to  get  on  at  a  very 
bad  time.  He  met  with  much  dis¬ 
couragement,  but  he  kept  seeing  peo¬ 


ple,  answering  inquiries  of  one  kind  or 
another  until  he  had  a  few  offers  to 
consider. 

"They  weren’t  offers  that  would 
flatter  one  of  his  years  and  experience. 
He  had  to  give  up  many  of  his  friends 
and  habits  because  he  just  couldn’t 
keep  pace  with  them.  He  Anally  took 
to  selling  engravings  in  a  small  way. 
He  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  and  in  a  short  time  worked  up 
a  host  of  new  friends.  He  is  as  happy 
as  a  lark  in  the  new  work  because  he 
is  accomplishing  something  which  has 
won  him  recognition  from  new  people 
as  well  as  his  own  self  esteem.  Remem¬ 
ber,  there  is  this  fellow  'me  myself 
who  must  constantly  be  satisfled  as  to 
his  own  worth  if  we  are  to  leave  confl- 
dence  in  ourselves  with  the  other  fel¬ 
low. 

"So  when  you  say  to  me  you  are  at 
the  end  of  your  rope  I  wish  to  remind 
you  that  the  very  thing  for  you  to  do 
at  this  time  is  to  tie  a  knot  in  the  end 
of  your  rope  and  hang  on.  Keep  going 
as  the  tide  is  sure  to  turn.  Nothing 
ventured,  nothing  gained.  We  never 
know  what  we  can  do  In  new  flelds  of 
endeavor  until  we  try  them  out.  One 
may  be  down,  but  they  are  never  out 
if  they  will  but  keep  trying.” 


.Ml  rights  reserved  l>y  The  Iiispir.itional  Syndic.ite 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Roto 
Linage  Up  9.9% 
in  February 


312  Newsmen  Seeking 
Nieman  Fellowships 


Roosevelt  "Sings" 
at  Writers'  Dinner 


Journal;  and  Frederick  A.  Storm, 
United  Press. 


Broadcasting  Gained  11% — 
Notional  Magazines  Lost 
14%  in  Linage 


Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
linage  for  February  totaled  796,464 
lines,  an  increase  of  71,744  lines  or 
9.9%,  over  February,  1937,  according 
to  figures  released  by  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation,  Chicago.  Local 
gravure  advertising  continued  to  show 
a  greater  increase  than  national  roto 
linage.  Local  gravure  amounted  to 
332,900  lines,  a  gain  of  64,952,  or 
24.2%.  National  copy  aggregated 
463,564.  representing  a  gain  of  6,792, 
or  1.5%  over  February,  1937.  Mono¬ 
tone  gravure  totaled  682,232  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  compared  with  114,232  lines 
in  color  roto. 

Time  sales  of  the  national  radio  net¬ 
works  increased  11%  in  February  over 
those  of  a  year  ago.  For  January  and 
February  this  year,  the  increase  is 
12%.  Here  are  the  figures: 


A  total  of  312  journalists,  represent¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  in  44  states,  have 
applied  for  fellowships  for  study  at 
Harvard  University  next  year  under 
the  Lucius  W.  Nieman  and  Agnes 
Whal  Nieman  Fund,  the  university 
announced  March  22.  The  applicants 
represent  195  newspapers. 

Names  of  the  successful  candidates 
probably  will  be  announced  by  the 
middle  of  April.  In  making  public 
statistics  about  the  applicants,  the 
committee  said  that  as  somewhat  less 
than  the  expected  future  income  will 
be  available  from  the  Nieman  fund 
this  first  year,  the  awards  probably 
will  not  number  more  than  8  or  10. 
In  future  years  the  range  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  from  12  to  15,  as  previously 
announced.  As  the  stipends  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  needs  of  the  Fellows 
selected  the  number  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance. 


President  Roosevelt  dropped  the 
cares  of  office  Saturday  night  Mar.  12 
to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  only  to  find  re¬ 
minders  of  his  problems  burlesqued 
in  a  motion  picture  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  program. 

In  the  film,  the  President  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  various  public  appearances, 
but  the  voices  of  Lowell  Thomas  and 
Hollywood  comedian  Lew  Lehr  were 
dubbed  in.  While  his  lips  moved  in 
what  originally  was  a  serious  speech, 
the  sound  track  filled  in  a  parody  on 
“Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen.” 


Owners'  Statements 
Not  Needed  April  1 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21— In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  statements  of 
ownership,  management,  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  publication  entered  as  second- 
class  matter  are  no  longer  required  to 
be  filed  twice  a  year,  publishers  still 
continue  to  file  their  statements  for 
April  1  each  year,  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Ramsey  S.  Black 
stated  in  an  announcement  in  The 
Postal  Bulletin. 


Natiutial  .  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  . . . 

Mutual . 

Frb.  total  . . . 
Jan.-Ffh.  total 


Feb. 

1938 


Feb. 

1937  Gain 
$3,498,053  $3,295,782 

2,681,735  2,264,317  18% 

232,287  10% 

5,792,386  11% 


Among  the  applicants  were  160  re¬ 
porters,  including  rewrite  men,  22  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  21  news  editors,  15  city 
editors  and  9  managing  editors.  Nearly 
all  are  25  to  35  years  of  age.  The 
actual  age  range  is  from  19  to  64 
years. 


255,532 

6,435,320 


13,376,316  11,926,755  12% 


Magasints 

Magazine  advertising  in  the  March 
monthlies  and  February  weeklies 
showed  an  aggregate  loss  of  14%  in 
linage,  8%  in  revenue,  according  to 
Publishers  Information  Bureau  fig- 
lu’es.  Women’s  magazines  made  the 
best  showing,  with  a  loss  of  11%  in 
linage,  4%  in  revenue.  General  maga¬ 
zines  lost  13%  in  linage,  11%  in  rev¬ 
enue.  Specials  lost  18%  in  linage, 
10%  in  revenue.  The  Februa^ 
weeklies  lost  15%  in  linage,  10%  in 
revenue,  despite  Look’s  $102,358  of 
advertising  against  nothing  a  year 
ago. 

Here  are  the  aggregate  figures  for 
the  PIB  list  of  magazines: 


N.  Y.  Times  Man  Will 
Remain  in  Vienna 


G.  E.  R.  Geyde,  Vienna  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Times,  who 
was  notified  by  German  officials 
March  18  to  leave  the  country  within 
three  days,  will  be  permitted  to  re- 


600  Howl  at  Satires 

More  than  600  guests  howled  with 
delight  at  clever  satires  involving 
Vice-President  Gamer,  James  Roose¬ 
velt,  James  A.  Farley,  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt — and  even  Steve  Vasilikos,  the 
White  House  peanut  vendor.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  reel  were  devoted  to  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner,  the  President’s 
missing  tooth,  and  the  non-existent 
CCC  camp  then  enriched  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  employe,  but  only 
temporarily. 

The  banquet  was  arranged  by  a 
committee  comprising  the  following: 
J.  Russell  Young,  Washington  Star; 
George  E.  Durno,  International  News 
Service;  Felix  Belair,  New  York 
Times;  D.  Harold  Oliver,  Associated 
Press;  Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Wall  Street 


As  statements  are  required  to  be 
filed  only  once  a  year,  Oct.  1,  it  is 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  file  them 
April  1,  Black  explained  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


MILWAUKEE  CHANGES 


Elmer  Krahn,  publisher,  Milwaukee 
Leader,  Socialist  and  Labor  daily, 
recently  announced  appointment  of 
Paul  A.  Holmes  as  editor-in-chief, 
A.  R.  Bower  as  advertising  and  sales 
director,  and  M.  G.  Matthews  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  All  have  been  active  in  their 
respective  fields  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Milwaukee  for  many 
years  and  all  held  executive  positions 
with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  until 
Paul  Block  sold  the  paper  back  to 
W.  R.  Hearst  last  fall. 


1938  1937  I»ss 

Mar. -Feb. 

Linage . 4067-|-pages  4731-fpages  14% 

Mar.-Feb. 

Revenue  .  .  $12,761,968  $13,879,994  8% 

Cumulative  rev¬ 
enue,  1938.  28,321,202  30,051,978  5% 


He  was  called  into  the  office  of  the 
secret  police  March  19  and  told  that 
he  could  remain  if  he  would  “treat 
news  as  incidents  in  an  abnormal  pe¬ 
riod.’’  It  was  explained  he  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  because 
of  his  description  of  the  incident 
when  the  entire  foreign  press  corps 
in  Vienna  was  held  in  Chancellery 
two  weeks  ago  at  gun  point.  Geyde 
explained  that  he  would  treat  the 
news  as  requested,  but  added  that  he 
would  not  surpress  a  single  fact  no 
matter  how  it  might  appear  to  the  of¬ 
ficials. 


For  a  dozen  national  farm  papers, 
PIB  reported  March  revenue  of 
$1,074,114  this  year,  against  $1,151,- 
881  a  year  ago,  a  loss  of  7%  in 
revenue. 

The  linage  loss  was  15%. 


In  Moscow,  the  secretary  of  the 
Times’  news  bureau,  Valentina  Sni- 
girevskaya,  was  arrested  March  8,  it 
was  learned  this  week,  after  she  had 
made  transcripts  of  the  sensational 
treason  trials  for  Harold  Denny, 
Times  correspondent,  and  other  for¬ 
eign  writers.  There  was  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  arrest. 


BILL  FAILS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  22 — New  York 
Legislature  made  available  approx¬ 
imately  $800,000  to  be  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  state  agencies, 
but  refused  to  enact  bills  that  would 
build  a  legal  wall  of  safety  around  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers.  Even 
with  its  sponsor  presiding  over  the 
final  session  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Crews  bill,  making  interference  with  a 
reporter  or  cameraman  punishable  as 
third  degree  assault,  died  in  rules 
conunittee.  The  Breitbart  bill  to 
safeguard  newspapermen  against  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  reveal  sources  of 
confidential  information  also  fell  by 
the  wayside  again. 


READY  FOR  EGG  PEAK 


Richmond,  Va.,  March  24 — Plans  for 
an  advertising  campaign  to  boost  the 
consumption  of  eggs  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Virginia  Consumer  Ekiu- 
cation  Committee,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently  by  the  Virginia  Poultry 
Federation.  The  proposed  campaign 
includes  newspapers,  radio,  and  pos¬ 
ters  used  in  cooperation  with  retail 
dealers.  One  objective  is  to  prevent  a 
depression  in  prices  during  April  and 
May,  when  egg  production  reaches  its 
peak. 


SPARK  PLUG  CAMPAIGN 


MORE  PRICE  RISES 


Two  more  newspapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  increases  in  subscription 
rates.  The  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press- 
Citizen  has  increased  its  carrier  de¬ 
livery  prices  in  Iowa  City  from  15  to 
20  cents  weekly  and  the  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  P/ess  has  announced 
an  increase  from  10  to  12  cents  effec¬ 
tive  April  1. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company’s 
“Change  Week,”  an  annual  reminder 
to  motorists,  will  be  backed  this  year 
by  an  expanded  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program.  Newspaper  lists 
have  been  boosted  20%  and  include 
219  dailies.  A  three-week  campaign 
will  start  in  newspapers  just  prior  to 
“Change  Week,”  May  2-8.  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  the 
agency. 


Do  You  Want  An  Up-to-the-Minute 
List  of  Agency  Executives? 


One  of  the  features  of  the  International  Year 
Book  is  the  list  of  over  1,500  Advertising  Agencies  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guha — their  various  addresses.  President,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Copy  Chief,  Art  Director,  Production  Manager, 
Space  Buyer  and  Account  Executive,  together  with  a 
notation  of  their  recognition  and  membership. 


Do  You  Want  An  Up-to-the-Minute 
List  of  Special  Representatives? 


The  Year  Book  lists  the  special  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England.  Many 
other  convenient  lists  are  to  be  found  in  this  standard 
work  of  reference. 


Published  in  January,  1938,  a  limited  num* 
ber  of  extra  copies  are  still  available  for 
those  who  enter  their  subscriptions  prompt¬ 
ly.  Use  the  coupon: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  us  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  one  year  (52  issues)  including  the 
INTERNATIONAL  YEIAR  BOOK  and  all  other  special  supplements  you 
issue  throughout  the  year.  Bill  us  for  $4  which  we’ll  remit  promptly. 
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Chicago  times 
using  type 
innovation 

All  heads  flush  left 
— like  this — in 
lower  case  kamok 


FDR  may  a*k  Story  behind 

Mofsranlor.sign  ‘scaudat 

or  prov*  choryt  ^ 


'AdvedUU%^ Idhas  hl/ha 


19  3  8 

standard  Advertising  Register 


Sunday  Jmes _ 5' 

Liths  bow,  avert 
war  with  Poles 


agency  placing  account, 
time  oi  year  schedules  are 
made  up,  and  other  data 
oi  immeasurable  value  in 
soliciting  or  directing  pro¬ 
motion  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  As  a  mailing  list, 
it  is  the  most  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  35,000  corporate 
officials  and  executives 
available. 


The  1938  Product  Edition 
of  the  Standard  Advertis¬ 
ing  Register  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  early  in 
April.  Now  is  the  time  to 
enter  your  order  for  the 
23rd  annual  issue.  The 
“Register"  lists  some  12,- 
000  national  advertisers 
giving  essential  informa¬ 
tion,  such  os,  personnel. 


Company,  who  collaborated  with  | 
fwyP  jmil  Louis  Ruppel,  Times  managing  edi- 

tor,  in  making  the  change.  The  prac-  : 
1  tice  was  carried  past  the  use  of  uppor 

sod  lower  case  for  heads  to  the  use 
of  lower  case  exclusively,  except  for 
*  *  initial  letter  in  the  first  word  of  the 

headline  and  capitalization  of  proper 
The  above  shows  new  front  page  format  names. 

of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Times,  which  has  Next  most  important  feature  is  use 
"streamlined"  its  headline  dress  with  adop-  of  uncounted  heads  with  lines  of  un- 
tion  of  Karnak  type;  setting  of  headlines  even  length,  Mr.  McMurtrie  pointed 
flush  left  and  using  lower  case  type  except  out,  giving  freedom  to  headline  writ- 
tor  beginning  words  and  proper  names,  ers. 

The  logotype  has  been  changed  to  Tempo  jype  Foe*  Popular  with  Admen 
Bold  condensed,  set  flush  left.  The  Daily  r  u 

Times  has  also  adopted  the  same  headline  ^  and  up-to-date  appear- 

style,  although  the  logotype  is  still  centered,  ance  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  the 

type  face  family  most  popular  at  the 
while  Sunday  Times  title  heading,  set  present  time  with  advertisers  and 

in  upper  and  lower  case  Tempo  Bold  commercial  typographers — the  flat 

condensed,  is  placed  in  the  upper  serif  family,”  said  Mr.  McMurtrie. 
left  hand  corner  of  the  page,  repre-  "In  addition  to  being  popular,  the 

senting  an  entirely  new  departure  for  best  versions  of  the  flat  serifs  are 

newspapers,  in  keeping  with  the  non-  simple  and  readable  as  well, 
symmetrical  arrangement  favored  in  “Change  of  pace  on  every  page  is 
modern  typography.  provided  by  use  of  a  variety  of 


The  Agency  List  is  published 
three  times  a  year.  April.  August 
and  December.  It  lists  about 
1.800  agencies,  their  officials. 
Space  Buyers.  Radio  Directors. 
Production  Managers.  Art  Di¬ 
rectors.  os  well  as  the  list  of 
accoimts  the  Agency  serves.  A 
complete  Geographical  index¬ 
ing  of  the  Agencies  by  State 
and  City  with  street  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  is  also 
provided. 


4  mothers  with 
|<  36childrenwin 
I  ^  stork  derby 


Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  subscribe  to  the  complete  service 
which  includes  the  "Register"  and  correction  service  to  it;  the 
Agency  Lists  and  supplements,  the  Special  Bulletin  service  and 
other  supplemental  material. 

The  larger  number  of  subscribers  who  have  renewed  year 
after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Standard  Advertising 
Register  is  doing  its  job  with  success. 


Write  our  nearest  office 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  *  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  lit 


example  of  inside  page  of  Chicago  Times 
v'th  its  new,  modern  headlines  set  in 
karnak  Black,  Italic  and  Condensed.  Note 
departmentalization,  which  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  throughout  the  Sunday  paper. 
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Seven  Drivers  Go 
18  Months  With 
No  Accidents 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Fleet  Travels  1,351.871  Miles 
Without  Mishap 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Seven  truck  drivers,  who  operate  the 
circulation  fleet  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald,  have  driven 
more  than  18  months  without  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  also  have  piled  up  an  im¬ 
pressive  mileage  total  with  no  serious 
mishap.  The  last  accident  of  any 
member  of  the  fleet  was  in  September, 
1936. 

Star  of  the  fleet  is  Riley  Ramsay, 
who  has  driven  572,532  no-accident 
miles  (more  than  20  times  around  the 
world)  in  3,690  days.  Others  have 
also  rolled  up  excellent  records,  total¬ 
ing  1,351,871  miles  with  no  accidents. 
Fred  O.  Rouse,  Times  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  recently  arranged  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  drivers,  each 
of  whom  received  a  bonus  and  a  safe 
driver’s  award. 

Total  daily  mileage  of  the  fleet  is 
1,100  miles  in  the  Thumb  district  of 
Michigan.  Individual  routes  range 
from  125  to  200  miles,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Delivery  is  made  to  individual 
subscribers  direct  from  trucks.  Bun¬ 
dles  of  papers  are  also  carried  to  rural 
postoffices  and  to  carriers  in  suburban 
towns. 

528  Nickel  Papers  in  U.  S. 

LOUIS  F.  GAUTIER,  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City,  reports 
there  are  528  five-cent  street  sale 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  He  compiled 
his  figures  from  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
1938  International  Yearbook.  “A  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  papers  get  15  or  20 
cents  a  week,”  he  remarked,  “while 
some  get  only  10  cents.  The  papers 
which  have  charged  five  cents  over 
a  number  of  years  admit  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  subscribers  are  by  the  week, 
with  few  daily  subscribers.”  Following 
is  Mr.  Gautier’s  breakdown  by  states: 

•Mabama  .  13  Missouri  .  15 

Arkansas  . 24  Montana  .  11 

Arizona  .  8  Nebraska  .  8 

California  .  73  Nevada  .  3 

Colorado  .  14  New  Jersey .  1 

Florida  . 28  New  Mexico  .  9 

Georgia  .  13  North  Carolina....  21 

Idaho  .  13  North  Dakota  ....  7 

Illinois  .  13  Oklahoma  .  33 

Indiana  .  2  Oregon  .  15 

Iowa  .  14  South  ('arolina .. . .  lU 

Kansas  .  20  South  Dakota  ....  8 

Kentucky  .  7  Tennessee  .  13 

Louisiana  .  7  Utah  .  4 

Maine  .  1  Washington  .  15 

Michigan  .  6  West  Virginia  ...  7 

Minnesota  .  13  Wisconsin  .  7 


NEW  CENTRAL  STATES  OmCERS 

Newly-elected  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Associations  officers  and  directors 
chosen  at  Chicago  recently.  L.  to  r.,  seated;  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer;  R.  M.  Mclntire,  Register  &  Tribune,  president;  and 
John  Canny,  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  vice-president.  Standing,  I.  to  r., 
George  E.  Eckerstrom,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press,  retiring  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  board;  Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal;  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
Daily  News;  Thomas  Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  and  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  directors.  George  M.  Cowden,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  a  new  director,  was  not  present  when  this  picture  was  taken. 


Mississippi  .  11  Wyominff .  6 

Stresses  Salesmanship 
RHETT  SHIELDS,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  recently 
told  University  of  Alabama  journalism 
students  the  day  has  passed  when  “the 
circulation  problem  of  any  newspapier 
was  mainly  distribution,  and  the  only 
way  one  circulation  manager  knew 
how  to  compete  with  another  was  to 
undermine  the  other  fellow’s  distribu¬ 
tion.”  Up-to-date  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  methods  teach  carriers  to  be  “real 
salesmen”  and  to  sell  their  newspaper 
on  the  quality  “and  not  to  beg  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,”  he  said. 

Pictures  Entire  Staff 

AS  A  FRIENDLY  gesture,  Elgin  (Ill.) 

Courier-News  recently  presented  six 
full  pages  of  halftone  photographs  of 
the  288  persons  engaged  in  producing 
and  delivering  the  Courier-News.  In¬ 
dividual  pictures  of  every  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  from  publisher  down  to  carrier- 


salesmen,  were  included,  together  | 
with  a  full-page  promotion  ad,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  members  of  the  Courier- 
News  organization  are  paid  an  aggre¬ 
gate  income  in  excess  of  $700  a  day, 
or  more  than  $200,000  annually — “to 
be  spent  here  in  our  own  community.” 

Reader  Survey  Results 

SEEKING  answers  to  what  people  like 
best  in  the  paper,  Chicago  Times 
recently  conducted  a  “confidential  bal¬ 
lot”  survey  by  stuffing  30,000  ballots 
in  the  paper,  including  both  home 
delivery  readers  and  newsstand  buy¬ 
ers.  Distribution  was  arranged  in  all 
neighborhoods — poor,  middle  class  and 
wealthy.  Returns  amounted  to  more 
than  10%.  The  survey  showed  that 
pictures  are  still  tops  in  reader  inter¬ 
est,  with  the  Times’  daily  double 
truck  of  photos  being  read  by  92%  of 
those  returning  their  ballots.  Edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  cartoon  placed 
high  in  the  poll,  ranking  above  85%, 
which  apparently  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  other  newspapers. 
Radio  programs  command  high  at¬ 
tention,  ranking  next  to  pictures  with 
a  91%  rating.  Letters  to  the  editor 
were  third  with  an  87%  vote. 

'Ralph  Quinn  Month' 

MARCH  is  designated  as  “Ralph 
Quinn  Month”  at  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  in  honor  of  Ralph  H.  Quinn, 
general  manager  of  the  Enquirer. 
Members  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  busy  adding  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
Mr.  Quinn.  C.  W.  Staab,  Enquirer 
circulation  manager,  reports  it  is  too 
early  to  announce  the  outcome  of  the 
drive  which  has  as  its  goal  “the  great¬ 
est  month  in  Enquirer  circulation  his¬ 
tory.” 

Reporters  for  a  Day 

AS  A  REWARD  for  having  turned  in 
the  greatest  number  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers  in  a  recent  contest,  two  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patroit  carrier 
boys  were  privileged  to  be  reporters 
“for  a  day.”  They  covered  assign¬ 
ments  with  Citizen  Patriot  staff  re¬ 
porters  and  were  on  the  “inside”  of  all 
local  news  stories  that  day. 


OHIO  MEETING 

Charles  W.  Staab,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  program 
chairman  for  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  convention  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve¬ 
land,  April  13-14,  announced  this  week 
that  two  program  features  will  be  a 
display  of  forms  presented  in  com¬ 
petition  at  the  January  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  meeting  and  reviews  of  recent 
books  on  circulation  and  promotion. 
Serving  on  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  are  C.  D.  O’Rourke.  Cleveland 
Press;  Joseph  Madigan,  Cleveland 
News  and  Plain  Dealer;  George  Rohan, 
Ohio  Farmer,  and  Richard  R.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Cleveland  Press.  Mrs.  O'Rourke 
and  Mrs.  Madigan  have  arranged  a 
women’s  program. 

■ 

MAKEUP  CHANGES 

Under  the  direction  of  its  new  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  has  undergone  several 
changes  in  makeup.  Albert  E.  Dale, 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Times,  who  re¬ 
cently  changed  jobs  with  Florence  J. 
McCarthy,  has  moved  the  American’s 
news  picture  page  from  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section  to  the  back  page. 
The  editorial  page  has  been  switched 
to  an  inside  page  in  the  first  section. 
The  first  page  of  the  sports  section 
now  occupies  the  position  formerly  de¬ 
voted  to  news  pictures.  The  American 
has  also  adopted  a  picture  page  policy 
of  fewer  and  larger  photographs. 


Says  Comer  Vendors 
Can  Insert  Sections 

Reaffirming  the  right  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper  to  distribute  its  feature 
sections  in  advance  of  the  news  sec¬ 
tion,  William  H.  Boyd,  Cleveland  at¬ 
torney,  serving  as  chairman  of  a 
board  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  vs.  Cleveland 
News  Venders  Union,  last  week  up¬ 
held  the  practice  of  Sunday  papers 
being  inserted  by  corner  men  after 
the  main  news  section  is  delivered  to 
them.  A  secondary  claim,  advanced 
by  the  vender’s  union  and  supported 
by  the  president  of  the  local  mailers’ 
union  that  inserting  is  properly  mail¬ 
ers’  work,  was  also  overruled  by  the 
arbitrator,  on  the  ground  that  mailers’ 
work  is  limited  by  terms  of  their  con¬ 
tract  to  work  in  the  mail  room. 

In  sustaining  the  right  of  the  paper 
to  have  inserting  done  by  news  vend¬ 
ers,  the  decision  is  in  accord  with 
precedents  established  in  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  mailers’  arbitration  award  in 
1936  and  in  a  Los  Angeles  mailers’ 
dispute  in  December,  1937.  In  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize  mailers’  jurisdictional 
claims  over  work  outside  the  mail 
room,  the  decision  is  in  accord  with 
two  previous  decisions  of  Cleveland 
arbitrators  in  1935. 

■ 

Lottery  Winners 
Withheld  From  Mails 

Publication  of  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes  winners  caused  little  con¬ 
fusion  this  week  as  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  carried  the  full  list 
in  all  but  their  mail  editions.  The 
New  York  Sun  rejoined  the  other  pa- 
fters  this  time  whereas  it  had  omitted 
the  winners  last  fall  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  the  post  office  ruling  against  car¬ 
rying  them  in  the  mails  was  too  vague. 

Phelps  Adams,  of  the  Sun’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  last  week  tried  to  get 
a  clarification  of  the  issue  from  the 
Post  Office  Department.  In  a  by-lined 
story  he  explained  no  responsible  offi¬ 
cial  would  answer  the  question 
whether  a  newspaper  could  print  the 
list  of  winners  without  prosecution. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  Washington 
'  correspondent  reported  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley  read  the 
Washington  papers  carrying  reports  of 
the  winners.  At  the  office  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  it  was  stated  the 
rule  banning  sweepstakes  from  the 
mails,  even  though  the  prize  winners 
are  listed  only  in  editions  not  offered 
for  mailing,  has  not  been  liberalized. 

The  New  York  post  office  reported 
no  newspapers  had  entered  mail  edi¬ 
tions  containing  the  list,  and  no  official 
action  has  been  reported  against  any 
paper  for  violation  of  the  rule. 
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Francis  E.  Wylie 
Ralph  A.  Donham 
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Dr.  Finley  Places 
Journalists  in 
Historian  Class 

New  York  Times  Chief 
Delivers  Mellett  Lecture 
at  Waco,  Texas 

Delivering  the  Don  Mellett  Memo¬ 
rial  lecture  for  1938,  Dr.  John  H.  Fin¬ 
ley,  editor-in-chief.  New  York  Times, 
told  the  Southwestern  Journalism 
Congress  Friday  at  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas,  that  newspapermen 
“should  be  accorded  a  place  among 
historians.” 

He  likened  journalists  to  “the  crus¬ 
tacean  creatures  to  whom  the  scientist 
has  given  the  name  Luciferin  (and 
so  redeemed  the  name  Lucifer  from 
its  Miltonian  doom)  which  though  it 
seems  a  bit  of  fallen  star  dust  gives 
the  utmost  light  without  heat — a  name 
that  will  some  day  be  appropriated 
for  the  entire  press  as  an  agency  of 
light  without  heat  which  only  the 
lucifuguous,  those  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  will  shun.” 

Flics  to  Texas 

Dr.  Finley,  featured  speaker  on  the 
two-day  Congress  program,  flew  to 
Texas,  leaving  New  York  Thursday 
afternoon  to  give  his  address,  “The 
Printed  Word.”  The  lecture  founda¬ 
tion  was  established  by  American 
newspapers  in  honor  of  the  Canton 
(0.)  News  editor  slain  by  gangsters 
July  15,  1926. 

“The  art  of  printing,”  said  Dr.  Fin¬ 
ley,  “has  been  characterized  by  a 
highest  authority  as  perhaps  ‘the 
greatest  single  step  forward  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,’  for  with 
the  art  of  printing  was  born  free  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  go  a  step  farther,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority:  ‘It  is 
the  newspaper  press  that  hcis  made 
modern  democracy  possible.’  And 
that  means  not  only  the  printed  word 
but  the  printed  free  word — the  free 
press. 

“I  take  the  legend  which  was  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  walls  ot  the  seminar 
room  of  the  University  (Johns  Hop¬ 
kins)  in  which  I  was  once  a  student, 
a.s  my  warrant  for  speaking  of  the 
printed  word  and  especially  of  the 
newspaper  as  history  in  the  present 
tense.  It  was  a  sentence  spoken  by 
Edward  Freeman,  the  English  his¬ 
torian,  in  that  very  room: — ‘History 
is  past  politics  and  politics  present 
history.’  .  .  . 

Urges  Place  Among  Historians 

“And  why  may  not  those  who  daily 
endeavor  with  conscientiousness  and 
infinite  pains  to  record  and  interpret 
history  at  the  moment  of  its  making 
(where  the  present  becomes  the  past) 
be  accorded  a  place  among  historians? 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  disposition  to  speak 
of  them  rather  contemptuously  as 
‘journalists,’  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  things  of  a  day,  whose  words, 
for  the  most  part  anonymous,  live  but 
from  edition  to  edition  or  at  most  for 
only  a  few  hours,  like  the  ephemerids 
which  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  patron 
saint  of  printers  and  journalists,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  recently  rediscov¬ 
ered  in  Paris  and  cabled  in  full  to 
America  to  occupy  the  first  column 
on  the  front  page  of  a  New  York  daily. 

“As  one  who,  once  included  in  the 
class  ‘educator,’  has  in  my  later  years 
become  a  member  of  that  group  of 
chroniclers  and  augurs  of  the  day,  I 
venture  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  journalistic  historians,  those  lu- 
ciferous  writers  scattered  over  the 
earth  from  darkest  Africa  to  luminous 
Chicago,  from  Greenland’s  icy  moun¬ 
tains  to  Mother  India’s  coral  isl¬ 
ands.  .  .  . 

“Balzac  has  called  journalism  ‘the 
religion  of  democracy’  and  the  jour¬ 


NEWSPAPER5  BIG  FACTOR  IN  SEARS  SALES  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  March  24-— Newspapers  were  given  substantial  credit  for  the 
record  increase  in  sales  and  profits  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  during  1937, 
by  G.  W.  Cunningham,  general  advertising  manager.  Establishing  a  new  high 
in  the  company  history,  net  profit  amounted  to  $30,828,248  in  1937.  Net  sales 
increased  8.5%  to  $537,242,400  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jan.  31,  1938. 

“Beyond  doubt  the  newspapers  deserve  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for 
success  of  Sears’  retail  promotional  attack  during  1937,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  retail  organization,  the  newspaper  has  been 
the  axis  upon  which  our  retail  promotion  has  revolved  and  it  will  unques¬ 
tionably  always  be  so.  We  use  other  methods  of  advertising  but  they  are 
distinctly  supplementary. 

“The  company  appreciates  the  fine  cooperation  and  intelligent  aid  that 
newspapers  have  given  us  in  helping  solve  our  advertising  problems.  I  don’t 
believe  the  standards  of  cooperation  maintained  by  newspapers  for  their 
clients  have  ever  been  so  high  as  today.” 

MARY  PICKFORD  FORMS  COSMETIC  CORP. 

AFTER  A  MONTH  in  the  New  York  public  eye,  during  which  she  reported 
for  one  week  on  the  Journal  and  American  with  frequent  by-lines  and 
pictures,  Mary  Pickford  this  week  announced  formation  of  Mary  Pickford 
Cosmetics,  Inc.,  with  herself  as  president  and  H.  J.  Emptage  as  vice-president 
and  sales  manager.  Mr.  Emptage  was  connected  with  Jergens- Woodbury  for 
17  years,  in  seven  of  which  he  served  as  sales  manager.  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  New  York,  is  the  advertising  agency  and  M.  St.  John  Brenon  the 
account  executive.  It  is  planned  to  test  advertising  copy  in  some  locality 
before  expanding  in  the  fall  into  the  national  field. 


nalists  the  priests  of  democracy.  (I 
do  not  know  just  what  he  meant — ex¬ 
cept  that  democracy  daily  turns  to  the 
newspaper  as  an  instrument  of  its 
functioning).  If  journalists  are  priests, 
they  are  priests  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek,  that  is,  having  ‘neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,’  for 
they  live  in  the  eternal  Einsteinian 
present,  ever  on  the  outer  verge  of 
the  ‘Continuum.’  To  quote  a  transla¬ 
tor  of  Einstein,  ‘the  continuum  of 
events  exists  as  a  background  for 
phenomena  and  when  happenings 
occur  in  any  region  whatsoever  the 
events  are  there  ready  to  give  forth 
their  testimony.’ 

Functions  Aro  Similar 

“Unless  the  journalist  is  there  to 
hear  what  the  events  have  to  say,  it 
will  be  buried  so  deep  by  the  succeed¬ 
ing  events  that  even  the  historian  of 
the  past  is  liable  never  to  find  it  ex¬ 
cept  with  great  labor  if  at  all.  The 
true  function  of  the  historian  is  ‘to 
record  with  fidelity  what  was  vir¬ 
tually  said  or  done  no  matter  how 
commonplace  it  may  be.’ 

“That  is  the  definition  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  true  journalist,  with  a 
change  of  tense  only,  and  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  giving  it  its 
setting  or  relationship  and  to  do  that 
he  goes  to  what  is  called  in  the  news- 
papier  office  the  ‘morgue’  for  his  ma¬ 
terial,  the  clippings  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  yesterday. 

“And  as  history  is  no  longer  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  doings  only  of  kings  and 
statesmen  and  prelates  and  generals, 
but  considers  merchants  and  artisans, 
farmers  and  explorers,  students  and 
vagabonds,  so  is  journalism,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  democracy,  all-embracing — 
it  is  the  continuing  revelation  (daily, 
weekly,  monthly  or  yearly)  and  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Almighty’s  continuing  re¬ 
vision  of  the  earth. 

“The  best  answer  to  those  who  find 
fault  with  our  product  in  the  present 
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tense  is  given  by  a  recent  historian 
of  the  newspapers,  who  has  said: 

“  ‘With  all  its  inaccuracies,  its  lack 
of  proportion,  its  many  temptations — 
not  always  resisted — to  throw  pris¬ 
matic  colors  instead  of  the  white  light 
of  truth  on  its  accounts  of  the  day,  the 
pieriodical  press  still  remains  the  most 
important  single  source  that  the  his¬ 
torian  has  at  his  command  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  life  of  the  last 
three  centuries.’ 

“And  if  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
why  not  for  the  passing  day?” 

■ 

Coast  Papers  Want 
Union,  But  Autonomy 

San  Francisco,  March  21 — General 
recognition  of  the  need  for  and  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  newspaper  promotion  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  prevails  among 
Northern  California  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  a  survey  shows. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA 
was  given  high  indorsement  with  one 
condition.  That  condition  is  that  the 
Coast  have  autonomy  in  its  own  sec¬ 
tion. 

This  autonomy  plea  seemed  domi¬ 
nant  in  expressions  of  San  Francisco 
executives. 

Proposal  that  the  Bureau  build  up¬ 
on  the  structure  created  by  the  forma¬ 
tion,  under  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  sponsorship,  of  two 
united-front  groups  in  California,  was 
voiced  by  John  B.  Long,  association 
manager.  These  two  units,  the  Allied 
Dailies  of  Southern  California  and  the 
Allied  Dailies  of  Northern  California, 
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are  scheduled  to  hold  a  joint  meeting 
Saturday  at  Fresno. 

The  informal  survey  showed  wide¬ 
spread  interest  among  all  sizes  of 
newspapers,  and  appreciation  of  the 
national  proposal  for  leadership.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  this  was  an  acute  realization 
of  the  need  of  such  a  program. 

One  suggestion  was  that  the  plan  be 
developed  to  include  weekly  as  well 
as  daily  newspapers  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  100  per  cent  front  both  nu¬ 
merically  and  geographically. 

Will  R.  Sharkey,  publisher.  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  of  Martinez,  Cal.,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Allied  Dailies  of  Northern  California, 
said: 

“I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  progress 
already  made  by  our  group.  I  can 
see  dividends  in  it  although  we  have 
not  yet  begim  real  work. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  plan  worked  on 
a  national  scale  personally.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked  well  in  southern 
California,  where  it  has  been  in  effect 
for  nine  or  10  months,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  meeting  with  great  success  in 
Idaho.” 

NEW  MAGA^E  OUT 

The  first  edition  of  Public  Relations, 
a  new  industrial  relations  quarterly 
designed  to  develop  a  “practical  basic 
approach  to  the  human  problems  of 
machine  economy  and  to  reduce  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  to  workable  and 
man-to-man  relationship,”  was  issued 
March  14.  The  magazine  is  planned 
for  advertising  men,  publicity  direc¬ 
tors  and  promotion  men.  E.  W.  Pryor 
is  publisher  and  Colby  D.  Dam,  editor. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

The  Miami  News  has  appointed 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  to  rep¬ 
resent  it  in  the  national  field,  effective 
immediately. 


Had  this  paper  out¬ 
grown  its  facilities? 


New  blood,  new  ideas,  boom¬ 
ing  circulation  had  brought 
proof  that  prosperity  imposes 
problems  almost  as  drastic  as 
those  of  adversity. 

Would  it  take  a  new  plant  to 
solve  that  hectic,  press  -  time 
snarl?  Somebody  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  said  a  decided  “no.” 

A  change  to  Certified  Mats 
with  first  casts  going  right  to 
the  press  room  eased  the  strain 
and  postponed  expensive  re¬ 
equipment. 

For  Jtptndtblt  sttrtotyping,  rtly  on 
Certified  Mets,  mede  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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count  saw  linage  mount  month  after  retail  classification.  These  names  duced  their  orders  from  20%  to  50% 
month.  So  successful  was  the  plan  should  then  be  placed  on  cards,  exact-  because  of  the  absence  of  newspaper 
that  a  branch  store  was  opened  in  ly  like  the  ones  top  insurance  sales-  advertising  in  their  own  markets.  Is 
September,  1937,  in  a  nearby  city.  men  use.  Name,  business,  principals,  such  a  plan  fantastic,  impossible  of 
Today  this  local  advertiser  will  tell  total  expenditures  past  5  years,  bank  realization? 
you  that  he  has  a  partner  in  his  busi-  rating,  if  possible,  peculiarities  of  The  Danger  of  Isolation 

ness— the  newspaper.  He  will  tell  each  advertiser,  his  pet  phobia  or  pet 


ness-the  newspaper.  He  will  tell  eacn  auveruser  nis  pnooia  or  During  the  past  eight  years  there  has 

of  these  retailers  are  listed  as  regular  you  that  he  is  making  more  money,  hate  as  reported  by  the  salesman  who  a  constant  decline  in  practically 

customers  of  a  large  daily  paper.  In  that  his  cost  of  selling  has  declined,  calls  on  him,  and  any  other  pertinent  classification  of  exoort  busine«« 


customers  oi  a  larse  uany  r..  that  his  cost  ot  selling  has  declined,  cans  on  nim,  ana  any  otner  periineiu  classification  of  export  business 

an  eastern  city,  a  fifth  the  size  of  the  even  though  his  advertising  expendi-  information.  It  gMs  without  saying  American  exporters.  Most 


western  city,  more  than  2,(^  names  tures  are  50%  greater  than  two  years  that  not  one  publisher  in  ten  knows  economists  believe  that  international 


appear  in  the  local  advertising  ledger  ago. 


personally  20%  of  his  local  advertis-  absolutely  necessary  to  the 


of  the  paper.  It  has  been  estimated  Another  exception  in  a  large  unit  ers,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  given  ^ell-being  and  prosperity  of 


that  about  500,000  retail  store  owners  gale,  used  cars,  is  noteworthy.  In  on  his  calling  card  all  the  known  facts  country  Whether  Americans  like  it 
belong  now,  or  have  belonged  at  one  October,  1937,  this  local  advertiser  about  the  local  advertiser.  drifting  toward 

time  to  a  state  or  national  association  bought  three  60-line  ads  each  week  Exaeutivcs  Visit  Cliants  “isolation”  and  it  will  probably  be 

devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  jjj  a  city  of  almost  a  million  population. 


Exaeutivcs  Visit  Cliants  “isolation”  and  it  will  probably  be 

Three  or  four  top  men,  the  publish-  several  years  before  international 


member  s  own  usmess.  o  ese  TTie  ads  emphasized  quality  first,  last  business  manager,  local  manager  trade  routes  are  again  opened. 


.  .  J  A  f  1  _  _  -  - - -a - - , -  AlAOliaKCX)  AtXOAAOK^X 

associations  early  learned  that  a  frank  always.  Each  ad  carried  one  and  national  manager  now  divide  up 


discussion  of  their  own  problems,  be-  valu( 
hind  closed  doors  was  of  profit  to  all.  cars. 

Today  these  associations  with  cash 
reserves,  lawyers  permanently  located  t-j 


value,  priced  above  the  usual  run  of  the  cards  and  start  out. 


For  many  years  prior  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  the  United  States  did  10%  of  its 


The  shock  to  the  local  advertiser  total  business  outside  of  its  borders. 
January  Salas  Incraasad  when  he  is  visited  by  these  men  who  Not  all  business  men  understand  that 

During  the  first  25  days  of  January,  frankly  state  they  have  nothing  to  sell  this  loss  of  10%  of  our  total  business  is 


1  .  .  j  •  A  A  'A  1  *^»**AA*^  AAxah  vscx  j  o  wosAvnoA  j,  XACAIAXWXY  axaxc  xxxcv  ixavc  It 

in  Washington  and  m  state  capitals  ^937^  ^  ^ 


ave  a  grea  ea  o  say  a  ou  aws  ^  total  of  $10,055,  an  average  price  The  caller  now  takes  down  a  list  of  ent  business  recession.  Trade  amongst 

^  f  usinesses.  $197.15.  During  the  first  25  days  the  principal  products  found  in  the  ourselves,  which  we  are  now  doing 

°  ♦  tu  **^^*K?-  ^  January,  1938,  37  cars  were  sold  store  that  are  known  as  nationally  ad-  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  in  our 


one  of  the  primary  causes  of  our  pres- 


.  ,  fVkACA  Qc  wato  wwsixjn  iTvrxvt  avt,/x  c:  utox  ate  n.iiv#wAi  ao  iiabAxrttatxjr  cixt-  xw  o  |^xcrcixc;x  xiiati  cvex  ill  UUT 

a  en  ion  o  e  rim  g  ,,  ,  .  for  a  total  of  $12,472,  average  price  vertised  brands.  Three  or  four  weeks  history,  puts  a  premium  on  selling 

sociations  in  1930.  Today  all  ch^s  ^337  ^  ^  revelation  to  methods  and  advertising  techniques 

find  themselves  on  the  defensive.  The  - - v  _  u-  _ *  t*  _ _ _ _ 


small  retailer  as  well  as  the  large  re¬ 
tailer,  no  longer  protest  and  pass  reso- 


$337.  of  these  calls  will  be  a  revelation  to  methods  and  advertising  techniques. 

Another  exception  is  a  man’s  shoe  any  publisher.  He  will  meet  for  the  It  is  inevitable  that  some  concerns, 

store  in  a  trading  zone  of  50,000.  Five  first  time  many  of  his  own  customers,  including  many  retailers,  are  going  to 

days  each  week  the  retailer  talks  to  He  will  find  them  pretty  smart  fellows,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  survive. 


lutions.  A  strategy  comnutt^  meets  women  about  the  importance  They  have  to  be  to  remain  in  business 

with  a  grou^f  lawyers,  ^dger^re  Husband  correctly  Second,  he  will  get  first-hand  in- 

pro  uce  .  e  prac  ices  o  jo  s,  q£  jjjg  ^gj|  na-  formation  about  his  own  paper,  its 


wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are 


They  have  to  be  to  remain  in  business.  Those  who  do  will,  in  our  judgment, 
Second,  he  will  get  first-hand  in-  be  the  ones  who  apply  the  same  tech- 
formation  about  his  own  paper,  its  nique  to  their  advertising  practice  as 


studied.  Then  the  lawyers  prepare  gj^^gg 


tionally  advertised  brands  of  men’s  power,  its  weaknesses.  Third,  he  will  was  used  50,  100  and  even  200  years 


K-n.  fV.  ♦  tVioti/.  nrinoraccman  have,  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  his  ago  by  the  earliest  advertisers  in  the 

1  s  a  a  sympa  •  ^  A,  His  success  is  not  surprising  and  his  life,  a  true  picture  of  just  what  he  United  States,  namely,  the  use  of  black 


♦  ♦  r  rtroconfatiifcb  infrrtHiiopQ  in  tiv/x  outpAAoxtig  ottvt  tt*o  iixc,  ct  ix  ixc  pxx.xxxxc  x»x  jxxax  wiiax  tic:  wttttc^u  iicuixcxjr,  uic  uac  ui  uidciv 

f  t  1  cjf  in  Wa  Vi-  partner  (in  name  only)  the  local  should  prepare  for  his  national  repre-  and  white  advertising  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  days 


the  state  capital  or  congress  in  Wash 
ington. 

Advartitars  "Out  Smartad" 


publisher,  is  no  longer  an  arbitrary,  sentatives  who  are  to  carry  the  fight  a  week. 


careless  outsider. 


straight  to  the  advertiser  first,  exactly 


A  glance  at  the  slowly  rising  retail  as  do  the  magazine,  radio,  and  out- 


The  amazing  thing  about  this  situa-  linage  figures  shown  on  the  chart  ac-  door  salesmen. 


Repeating  again,  retailers  are  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  any  publisher 
who  decides  to  win  the  friendship  and 


tion  is  that  most  national  advertisers  companying  this  story  should  be  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  active  support  of  his  principal  in 


and  agencies  have  been  “out-smarted”  enough  to  shock  any  publisher  into  syndicated  services  were  offered  re-  dependent  retailers  can,  through  his 
at  every  turn  of  the  road.  Another  action.  From  63.3%  of  total  linage  tailers  and  publishers  to  aid  them  in  national  selling  organization,  compel 


thing  that  cannot  but  cause  some  won¬ 
der  is  the  attitude  of  the  local  news- 


in  1929,  local  linage  finished  1937  at  the  preparation  of  local  advertising  the  attention  of  the  national  adver- 
70.4%  of  total  linage.  Excluding  al-  retailers  were  running  one,  two  and  tisers  who  are  now  spending  too  high 


paper  publisher  who  has  sat  on  the  cohol  linage,  many  papers  would  show  ten  inch  ads,  6  days  a  week.  Go  back  a  percentage  of  their  dollar  in  other 
side-lines  and  in  most  cases  permitted  losses  in  national  revenue  during  the  to  the  old  files,  as  recent  as  1900.  media. 


the  retailer,  his  largest  source  of  rev-  past  four  years.  Some  because  of  oil  Dozens  of  these  campaigns  may  be 
enue,  to  fight  his  own  battles.  and  gas,  tobacco  and  auto  linage  found  in  the  old  files  of  almost  any 

Hundreds  of  interviews  with  retail-  losses,  carry  less  national  business  daily  paper.  Retailers  discovered  a 
ers  in  dozens  of  cities,  leave  one  a  than  they  did  four  years  ago  at  the  hundred  years  ago  that  a  daily  listing 
little  puzzled  as  to  just  why  the  retail  bottom  of  the  depression.  of  foods,  sheets,  harness,  liquor,  slaves 

advertiser  has  so  little  friendship  for  Drifting  days  are  about  over,  fight-  or  silks  would  bring  buyers. 


advertiser  has  so  little  friendship  for 


the  publisher.  Pin  him  down  and  his  ing  days  are  approaching,  and  the 


answers  run  something  like  this:  various  groups  that  have  spent  the 


of  foods,  sheets,  harness,  liquor,  slaves 
or  silks  would  bring  buyers. 

Local  Success  Stories 


Texas  Publishers 
Appeal  Dental  Ad  Ban 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  21— 
Fourth  court  of  civil  appeals  today 
has  under  consideration  appeal  of  a 


"They  are  arbitrary — careless  about  past  three  years  forming  the  United 
composition  and  set-up  of  ads — pay  no  Front  Movement  are  sufficient  proof 


If  more  than  200  meetings  during  group  of  Texas  dentists  along  with  a 
the  past  3  years  with  advertisers  and  petition  filed  as  “friend  of  the  court” 


^  ivxovcmem  are  sumcieni  prooi  officials  is  any  guide-post,  we  by  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

a  en  ion  o  P®  *1  a  are  finally  know  that  success  stories  about  Association,  asking  reversal  of  a  low- 


are  too  high — never  give  us  a  line  of  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
publicity  yet  print  pages  of  sports  tinued  drift  away  from  newspapers. 


news,  radio  news-salesmen  have  no  Working  with  retailers  for  a  few  other  subject  matter 


local  advertisers  hold  the  attention  and  er  court  decision  which  upheld  a  new 
interest  of  agencies  and  advertisers  state  law  practically  forbidding  dental 


interest  m  us  except  to  grab  an  ad-  months  will  convince  any  doubter  diseased.  Today  pressure  is  being 


advertising. 

Finding  no  objections  to  that  part 
of  the  law  which  banned  false  adver- 


.1  „  « _ _  1,  1.  ,,1.  •  Ui.  u  i  r  1  Uiouuaacu.  xuuctjr  picasuic  la  ucuig  x  iiiuiiiK  uoieuiioiis  lo  uiai  uai  i 

nr  wroL  mJnv  retail  adver-  aU  f  ^ a  powerful  ^pp^^d  all  along  the  line.  The  sales-  of  the  law  which  banned  false  adver- 

.  ®  if  i^’ndlv  with  thnir  local  U'  People  to  ^lan  in  the  field  writes  his  district  Using,  the  publishers’  plea,  filed  by 

tisers  are  not  friendly  with  their  local  cultivate.  Two  million  of  these  oeonle  _  u  iu  1  ra  1  i-  o  ^  / 

n,.KH=harc  T=  it  worth  while  to  win  are  in  K.-oineo.  >.00  000  iu!!!  manager.  He  writes  the  sales  man-  Denman,  Franklin  &  Denman,  at- 


11.  1  _ _  Tr,  :x  ...u;iirv  •  u  •  j/v/\ /va/v  r  xl  m.  itieiiiagci.  xxc  ulc  acixtra  iitait-  jc  i  oi  jL/eiiiiiaii,  at- 

.h*  •  *C  ni.ratinn'>  Fmnhaticallv  VPS  f  ”  1  ftno  IT  em  se  ing  gg^j.  He  Confers  with  the  advertising;  torneys  here,  assailed  other  sections, 

their  cooi^ration?  ^  ood  alone,  60,^  selling  drugs.  Prac-  The  president  then  confers  including  prohibition  of  price  quota- 

if  national  advertisers  are  to  be  won  tically  all  of  them  are  customers  of  t;,  Jir^ctorc  Thnn  thn  a-nnnv  tinne  J  fdniatinn  .hn  i*otn  iCiii  of 


nVi^.nVc  VcCdnlprin  nVwsnr^  th  Toot  •  T  with  his  directors.  Then  the  agency  tions,  as  violating  the  state  bill  of 

to  continuous  schedules  in  newspa-  the  1,993  morning  and  evening  news-  ^g^^d  in.  “Sales-more  sales  is  rights  and  the  federal  constitution. 


pers.  Retailers  are  the  neck  of  the  papers  in  the  U.  S.  which  daily  print  ^  .  a  •  -.uTi:  .  ^  . 

Lttle-the  one  link  in  the  chain  that  more  than  123,000,000  papers.  Agreeing  with  the  state  that  dentists 


must  be  strengthened. 

Typical  of  the  estrangements  be- 


Hew  to  Use  These  Allies 


be  held  to  our  present  level,  reduced  as  a  profession  must  be  regulated  to 


if  possible”  thunders  the  President.  safeguard  public  health,  the  petition 


.  *  1  coolness  displayed  by  In  most  cases  the  answer  lies  with  argued  that  no  law  should  abolish  a 

ween  reteilers  and  publishers  which  retailers  when  their  local  paper  a  few  thousand  of  the  2,000,000  retail-  right  in  trying  to  halt  its  abuses.  Ex- 

that°followI'"The''sto%^was%ou^^^^  over  48  states.  And  tension  of  the  advertising  ban  as  con- 


ers  scattered  over  4o  states.  And  tension  ot  the  advertising  ban  as  con- 
inai  loiiows.  ine  store  was  louuucu  years  exactly  what  their  newspa-  these  retailers  could,  if  they  were  tained  in  the  law  to  a  few  other  occu- 

niore  an  y  s  g  ,  advertising  has  contributed  toward  friendly,  break  up  more  lop-sided  pations  could  destroy  the  modern 

almost  a  million;  merchandise  above  _ _  _ _ 


building  their  businesses.  Few  of  schedules  than  any  other  one  single  press,  the  publishers  contended  in  de¬ 


toe  average,  much  of  it  made  to  order  ^^em  could  make  a  4th  of  July  oraUon  force. 


^ree  papers  c^ried  the  b^ine^  but  pleach  a  sermon,  or  lead  a  revival  All  that  is  needed  is  a  few  hundred  press  freedom. 

e  a  ver  iser  r„,wf  «f  songfest,  but  put  them  to  the  test  of  complete  retail  sales  stories,  three  to  Combatting  an  argument  the  law 

and  largest  paper  produced  most  of  o  f^w  off®  .  .Uo  ®  >.0 


tense  of  their  claim  it  infringed  on 


the  new  business. 


showing  a  net  profit,  supporting  their  ten  from  each  city,  plus  a  few  thou-  does  not  affect  the  press,  petitioners 


Two  years  ago 


♦Uo  ooL-o>i  families,  contributing  to  the  commu-  sand  retailers  who  blandly  ask  the  emphasized  that  if  dentists  can  be 

me  aaveniser  asxea  „Uoe.  o,.  o.,.,  >ofW.oo  ...Uo.o  _ 1 _ ...u_ _ ii_ _ u: _  “t..-.  1 _  c _ uuj _ •. _ 1  _ _ 


for  an  a^v^fs^g  needed,  and  you  have  some-  much  advertising  do  you  plan  to  run  papers  can  be  prevented  from  publish- 

®  thing  you  can  bank  on.  in  our  local  papers?”  ing  them. 

Approach  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effec-  Some  think  that  the  beginning  of  " 

In  May,  1936  an  outeider  visited  the  tive  ways  to  win  this  army  of  sales-  the  sale  of  more  national  newspaper  BRUSH-MOORE  PROFITS 

store  heard  toe  doubtful  complaints  men  to  the  cause  of  more  national  linage  really  starts  with  the  foregoing  A  statement  for  toe  Brush-Moore 

of  the  advertiser,  suggested  a  new  advertismg  is  to  foUow  a  plan  tried  question.  Newspapers  of  Ohio  for  1937  reveals  a 

approach  to  winning  new  customers^  last  year  in  a  trading  zone  of  over  Suppose  1,000  dealers  in  60  days  net  profit  after  Federal  Income  taxes 

a  continuous  schedule  of  toree  ads  a  a  ^llion  ^ople.  .put  this  question  to  20  road  salesmen  for  1937  of  $564,068.  Net  profit  after 

week— ^clusively  in  the  leading  pa-  The  publisher  or  his  top  executives  sell  corsets  or  perfume,  or  coffee,  all  requirements  was  $207,343  which 


nity  chest  or  any  other  project  where  salesman  who  calls  on  him,  “Just  how  forbidden  to  insert  advertisements. 


A  New  Approach 


week — exclusively  in  the  leading  pa¬ 
per.  The  salesman  serving  the  ac- 


the  sale  of  more  national  newspaper  BRUSH-MOORE  PROHTS 

linage  really  starts  with  the  foregoing  A  statement  for  toe  Brush-Moore 
question.  Newspapers  of  Ohio  for  1937  reveals  a 

Suppose  1,000  dealers  in  60  days  net  profit  after  Federal  Income  taxes 
put  tois  question  to  20  road  salesmen  for  1937  of  $564,068.  Net  profit  after 


should  make  up  a  list  of  every  major  or  shoes.  Suppose  these  dealers  re-  amounts  to  $4.14  per  common  share. 


for  march  26,  1938 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


“THE  PRESIDENT  has  the  habit  of 

reading  the  papers  while  he  break¬ 
fasts  in  bed,  so  it  was  over  his  break¬ 
fast  tray  that  the  first  wave  of  na¬ 
tional  reaction  broke  noisily  the  next 
morning.  .  .  .  The  reactionary  news¬ 
papers,  which  is  to  say  the  large  ma¬ 
jority,  sounded  like  a  swampful  of 
banshees  on  a  bad  night.  The  great 
old-fashioned  liberal  journals,  the 
middle-of-the-roaders  .  .  .  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  imitations  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
hearing  that  one  of  his  reformed  har¬ 
lots  had  hit  the  primrose  path  again. 
Even  that  small  group  of  highly  in¬ 
fluential  papers,  the  much  valued  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  President  during  the 
election  campaign,  behaved  like  hens 
that  had  hatched  out,  not  a  swan,  but 
a  cockatrice.” 

That  quotation,  describing  the  na¬ 
tional  press  reaction  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  Supreme  Court  plan,  is 
taken  from  “The  168  Days,”  a  new 
book  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Turner 
Catledge  (Doubleday,  Doran  $2.75). 
The  material  included  appeared  in 
part  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
some  months  ago  but  has  been  re¬ 
written  and  expanded.  The  authors, 
who  have  been  in  Washington  for 
some  years  writing  for  the  New  York 
Times  have  turned  out  a  swell  job  of 
reporting.  Their  account  of  what 
took  place  under  the  spotlight  and  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  is  dispassionate,  vivid 
and  dramatic.  The  fresh  angles  on 
the  now-historic  incident  and  the  easy 
style  in  which  the  whole  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  makes  it  exciting  reading. — C.G.T. 

“THE  MORNING 'after  the  First 

Night”  is  the  newest  critical  work 
from  the  pen  of  George  Jean  Nathan, 
dean  of  American  drama  critics.  It  is 
written  in  the  urbane,  witty  style 
which  is  the  author’s  hallmark,  and  it 
discusses  fellow-critics,  playwrights, 
audiences  and,  of  course  plays.  And  it 
discusses  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
thoroughness  and  much  point.  The 
work  is  studded  with  wisecracks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  most  of  the 
theatre  people  who  go  out  to  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  cinema  capi¬ 
tal  find  that  it  is,  .  as  far  as  any 
art  goes,  like  having  an  affair  with  a 
very  rich  and  a  very  ambitious 
eunuch.”  That  is  a  sample.  But  the 
book  is  not  only  entertaining;  it  is 
sound  and  logical  as  well.  Mr.  Nathan 
never  seems  to  sacrifice  sense  for 
brilliance,  and  it  is  apparent  in  every 
sentence  that  he  has  a  great  measxire 
of  professional  integrity  and  high 
standards  that  admit  no  compromise 
with  the  cheap  or  tawdry. — C.  G.  T. 


ELIZABETH  JORDAN,  prominent 
newspaper  reporter  of  the  late  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  and  author  and  literary 
editor  for  38  years,  writes  interestingly 
of  newspaper  life  and  personalities 
during  the  heyday  of  the  old  New 
York  World  in  her  autobiography, 
“Three  Rousing  Cheers”  (D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  $3) .  The  story 
traces  her  career  from  reporting  days 
on  the  World  to  editing  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar.  Her  enthusiasm  for  her  job,  her 
pleasure  in  her  friends,  among  whom 
were  Arthur  Brisbane,  George  Har¬ 
vey,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Mark 
Twain,  William  Dean  Howells  and 
numerous  others,  bring  to  light  many 
a  new  and  interesting  anecdote. — 
M.  E.  P.,  Jr. 

■ 

INTO  THE  500-ODD  PAGES  which 
are  “Interpretations  of  Journalism,” 
Frank  Luther  Mott  and  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  the  editors,  have  packed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  readings  which  provide  un¬ 
ending  entertainment  and  in  some 
cases  valuable  education,  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  journalist.  Messrs.  Mott  and 
Casey  are  respectively  the  director  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  chairman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  department  of 
journalism.  The  book  is  published 
by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  very  nature  of  the  book  makes 
its  appeal  chiefly  to  those  who  want 
to  know  what  the  more  illustrious 
newspapermen  of  years  gone  by  have 
said  about  their  business.  One  must 
not,  however,  feel  that  this  is  merely 
a  history  of  the  newspaper  game,  but 
rather  it  is  a  survey  of  the  modern 
opinions  on  the  methods  and  the  roles 
of  the  American  newspaper. 

The  historical  parts  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  first  section  dealing  with 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  also  is 
a  veritable  treasure-chest  of  well- 
written  and  vibrant  opinions.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  Walter  Lippman,  Will  Irwin, 
and  Henry  Justin  Smith  write  of  “The 
Reporter  and  the  News.”  The  late 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  and  Paul  Scott  Mow- 
rer  contribute  important  discussions  of 
the  role  the  press  plays  in  public 
affairs,  the  aces  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  treat  thoroughly  of  that 
phase  of  reporting,  and  experts  on 
propaganda  write  on  that  “evil”  from 
the  newspaper’s  point  of  view. — J.  A. 
_  ■ 

A  REPORTER  whose  heart  rules  her 
head  in  what  could  have  been  a 
scoop  for  her  paper,  is  one  of  the 
highlight  incidents  in  “Acquittal”  by 
the  husband  and  wife  team  of  authors, 
Graeme  and  Sarah  Lorimer,  pub- 


AMONG  OURSELVES,  at  least,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Americans 
are  a  rebellious  people.  But  Lamar 
Middleton,  in  his  new  book,  “Revolt 
U.  S.  A.”  (Stockpole,  $3)  asserts  the 
contrary.  We  are,  he  says,  “extremely 
credulous,”  with  “.  .  .  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  absorbing  punishment 
without  recoiling.”  To  prove  his  thesis, 
the  author  dissects  the  nine  major 
American  uprisings,  excepting  only  the 
Revolution  of  1776  and  the  Civil  War. 
He  also  discusses  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  leaders  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that:  “None  of  them 
can  serve  as  the  prototype  for  an 
American  insurgent  leader — as  a  na¬ 
tional  character  he  does  not  exist.” 
Among  the  revolutionary  movements 
included  are  Bacon’s  Rebellion,  the 
Andros  Insurrection,  Shay’s  Rebellion 
and  the  Pullman  Strike.  This  is  an 
interesting  book  even  if  it  does  not 
seem  particularly  significant. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men  — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  •  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


lished  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
($2.00) .  Graeme  Lorimer  is  the  son  of 
the  late  CJeorge  Horace  Lorimer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
“Acquittal”  appeared  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  under  the  title  “After 
Dark.” — A.  C. 


In  the  Periodicals 

The  life  story  of  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre  is 
appearing  in  Cosmopolitan  Magacinc.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  Mr.  McIntyre’s  successor,  Charles  B. 
Ilriscoll  of  the  McNaught  .Syndicate. 

Elmer  Davis,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  staff  wrote  the  lead  article  in 
the  current  Harper’s.  It  is  titled,  “We  Lose 
the  Next  War.’’ 

“German  Laws  Against  the  Jews”  in  March 
Current  History  was  contributed  by  Curt  L. 
Ileyniann  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Current  History  for  March  includes  “Cot¬ 
ton  Finds  New  Markets,”  by  Howard  Stephen¬ 
son,  former  Scripps-IIoward  editorial  writer. 

For  the  same  magazine,  Lawrence  Ferns- 
worth.  New  York  Times  correspondent  in 
Barcelona,  wrote  “Correspotidents  in  Spain.” 
The  author  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  to 
generalize  about  censorship  but  says  be 
”...  found  th.at  if  the  correspondent  played 
fair  with  the  censor,  the  censor  did  his  best 
to  play  fair  with  him.” 

“Government  by  Mimeograph.”  in  March 
.ttlantie  Monthly,  was  written  by  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  who  for  many  years  was  with  the 
.Associated  Press,  both  in  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 


ington.  More  recently  he  has  been  writing 
in  the  national  capital  for  U.P.,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Alliance,  and  the  Washington  Post. 
His  article  says  the  President  “has  permitted 
an  important  segment  of  his  Administration 
to  fall  into  an  attitude  of  mind  and  a  pattern 
of  conduct  which  in  other  countries  have  led 
ultimately  to  complete  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.”  Also:  “If  America 
is  to  escape  this  calamity  she  must  attack 
Federal  propaganda  at  the  root.” 

“Toscanini,”  in  March  .itlantie  Monthly 
was  written  by  .Alexander  Williams,  music 
critic,  Boston  Herald. 

Sutherland  Denlinger,  of  the  Netv  York 
World-Telegram,  contributed  “Boss  Hague” 
to  the  current  Forum. 

Richard  Powell,  Philadelphia  Eiening 
Ledger  reporter,  wrote,  “A  Hunting  we  Will 
go,”  a  short  story  in  “This  Week,”  issue  of 
Sunday,  March  6. 

“It  Is  Called  Diplomacy,”  in  Harper’s,  was 
written  by  Marquis  W.  Childs,  Washington 
correspondent,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh. 

Margaret  Marshall’s  series  on  the  newspaper 
columnists  takes  up  the  case  of  Westbrook 
Pegler  in  the  current  issue  of  Nation.  She 
characterizes  him  as  “the  typical  newspaper 
reporter  raised  to  a  commentator”  and  also 
as  “The  Cagney  of  the  columnists.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pegler  liked  the  movie. 
“Snow  White”  seemed  highly  significant  to 
the  authoress. 

Award  for  the  title  of  the  month  should  go 
to  Blair  Bolles  of  Washington  Star  editorial 
staff.  He  contributed  “Our  Uneconomic  Hoy 
alist”  to  the  March  .dmeriean  Mereury.  It  is 
subtitled,  “The  High  Cost  of  Dr.  Roosevelt.” 


The  alert,  courteous  voice  of  the  telephone  operator  is 
known  to  all  who  use  the  telephone. 

To  the  little  old  lady  in  the  shawl,  the  man  in  the  hi<i  house 
on  the  hill,  or  a  tiny  tot  of  six,  the  words  are  the  same, 
“Number,  please”  and  “Thank  you.” 

The  Bell  System  appreciates  your  patronage  and  tries  to 
deserve  it.  In  everything  that  concerns  telephone  service,  we 
hope  you  can  say:  “They’re  nice  people  to  do  business  with.” 

BELL  TELEPHOI^’E  SYSTEM 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


23  Newsmen  Win 
Traffic  Safety 
Awards  of  C.  1.  T. 

Share  $2,500  in  Prizes  for 
Newspaper  Campaigns 
Aiding  Foimdation's  Work 

Twenty-three  newspapermen  re¬ 
ceived  cash  awards  totaling  more  than 
S2.500  for  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  traffic  safety  during  1937  at  a 
dinner  Wednesday  night  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York.  The  prizes 
were  presented  by  the  C.I.T.  Safety 
Foundation,  whose  annual  grand 
award  of  $5,000  went  to  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Studebaker  Corporation  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  organized  last 
year. 

Awards  to  newspapermen  were  as 
follows: 

Reporters:  1st  place  ($500),  Jack 
Drury,  Nashville  Banner;  2nd  ($250), 
Howard  Wentworth,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post;  tied  for  3rd  and  4th  ($75 
each),  I.  E.  Kirkland,  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  and  Harry  B.  Moses,  Dallas 
Journal;  honorable  mentions  ($25 
each),  Richard  Fowler,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  Lester  H.  McCrea,  Canton 
(O.)  Repository;  John  Montgomery, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Blair 
Moody,  Detroit  News;  Donald  Short, 
New  York  Journal  and  American; 
C.  O.  Skinner,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Batchelor  Wins  Cartoon  Award 

Editorial  writers:  1st  place  ($500), 
E.  W.  Keever,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald; 
2nd  ($250),  H.  A.  Van  Dusen,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune;  3rd  ($100),  W.  A. 
Daugherty,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  4th 
($50),  John  M.  Clark,  Washington 
Post. 

Cartoonists:  1st  place  ($250),  C.  D. 
Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News; 
2nd  ($150),  Jerry  Costello.  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News;  3rd  ($75), 
George  White,  Tampa  Tribune;  4th 
($50),  Keith  Temple,  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune. 

Photographs:  1st  place  ($100),  Irv¬ 
ing  Lash  and  Earl  N.  Heap,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star;  2nd  ($75),  Ralph  B. 
Jones,  Atlanta  Journal;  3rd  ($50), 
James  Crossley,  Akron  Times-Press; 
4th  ($25),  Harry  Goodwin,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

The  committee  of  judges  for  the 
newspaper  awards,  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  James 
T  Furay,  vice-president  of  United 
Press  Associations,  and  C.  C.  McGill, 
public  relations  director.  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  selected  the  work 
of  the  above  newspapermen  from  a 
large  number  of  effective  newspaper 
campaigns  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  C.I.T.  Safety  Foundation  was 
established  in  1936  by  the  C.I.T.  Cor¬ 
poration,  national  sales  financing  in¬ 
stitution,  to  promote  and  popularize 
traffic  safety. 

34%  Decrease  in  Accidents 

Jack  Drury’s  stories  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  are  credited  with  effect¬ 
ing  a  34%  decrease  in  traffic  accidents 
there  in  1937.  Since  he  joined  the 
Banner  in  October,  1936,  he  has  han¬ 
dled  all  traffic  stories  carried  in  that 
daily. 

Edward  W.  Keever  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  since  September, 
1935,  when  he  joined  the  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald.  He  was  formerly  an  advertising 
man  for  several  Dayton  stores  and  a 
salesman  for  J.  C.  Ely  Printing  Co. 
there. 

C.  D.  Batchelor,  who  also  won  the 
Pulitzer  editorial  cartoon  award  for 


Winners  of  newspaper  first  awards  at  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foundation  dinner  Wednesday 
in  New  York.  L.  to  r.:  Earl  N.  Heap,  Jr.,  Washington  Star;  E.  W.  Keever,  Dayton 
Herald;  John  W.  Darr,  trustee,  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foundation;  Jack  Drury,  Nashvillet 
Banner;  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News. 


L  1.  -.1.  .1.  XT  xr  t  w  V  w-,.  m  isier,  ueiroii  rree  rress,  uui 

1936,  has  b^n  with  the  New  York  GfOUp  FightS  News-Tribune,  Indianapolis  Star,  K 

Daily  News  for  six  years  s’r,  City  Journal-Post,  Louisville  C. 

Irving  Lash  is  a  reporter  and  Earl  CjUlld  111  Seattle  rier-Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribv 

irgton*  Ster  '^Ben  McKe*lway  ^manag-  Determined  to  protect  the  profes-  Omaha  World-Herald,  St.  Paul  P 

inf  edit^,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  independence  of  action  of  ad-  neer  Press,  Toledo  Times  and  Cine 

the  photographic  feature  which  won  \e»-tising  people  as  a  ^ited  profw-  nati  Enquirer 

the  award  was  the  result  of  the  joint  ^he  Professional  Advertising  Magazines  listed  included  the  Sat 

efforts  by  the  city  desk  and  the  pic-  fraternity  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  115  day  Evening  Post,  Time  and  others 
ture  desk.  Four  photographers  col-  memters  strong  petitioned  to  inter-  „ , 

laborated  and  the  Star  is  dividing  the  Seattle  Newspaper  Guilds  RADIO  WEEKLY  QUITS 

$1M  prize  between  the  photographers  Boston,  March  23-Microphc 

atifl  Tj>cb  Hpan  a  former  manaeine  oeaiiie  rosi  inieuigencer  s  non-  _  . _ _  . 


San  Antonio  Ad  Budget 
Only  47o  toNewspapers 

With  only  4%  of  the  first  $31,000 
budgeted  for  San  Antonio’s  tax-sup¬ 
ported  civic  advertising  campaign 
been  allotted  to  newspapers,  the  initial 
ad  appeared  in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  on  March  13. 

The  first  budget,  according  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Arthur  Biard  of  the  Advertising 
Commission,  has  been  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  General  magazines,  37*^%; 

outdoor  advertising,  13%;  newspapers, 
4%;  oil  and  gas  publications,  5%; 
financial  papers,  1*4%;  business  mag¬ 
azines,  3*4%,  farm  periodicals,  4*4%; 
mechanical  costs,  5%;  publicity,  2%; 
point-of-sale,  3%;  direct-by-mail  and 
printing,  21%. 

Among  newspapers  in  whose  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  will  appear  15-inch 
ads  are  Denver  Post,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  Indianapolis  Star,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  Toledo  Times  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

Magazines  listed  included  the  Satur- 


and  Lash.  Heap,  a  former  managing 


Boston,  March  23  —  Microphone, 
weekly  radio  listener  newspaper,  sus- 


“ union  emnloves  in  a  snerial  hearino  weeKiy  raaio  listener  newspaper,  sus- 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Post,  has  taken  |^  £  National  Labor  Relations  pended  publication  here  today  after  six 
only  one  picture  in  his  life.  Lash  „  ,,  *^a**o**ai  Relations  nersonnel  were  John  K 

started  newsnaner  work  with  United  Board  s  trial  examiner  Woods,  held  in  years,  lop  pereonnel  were  John  K 


started  newspaper  work  with  United 
Press  and  joined  the  Star  nine  years 
ago. 

■ 

Copyreader  Moans 
Those  Hitler  Blues 

By  R.  P.  OVERMYER 
Toledo  Blade  Copyreader 


Seattle  March  10  to  17. 

The  guild’s  petition  specifically  in 


Go  wen,  Jr.,  formerly  managing  editor, 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  publisher; 


eluded  members  of  the  display  ad-  Morris  Hastings,  former  music  and 
vertising  and  promotion  departments  drama  critic  of  the  Advertiser,  man- 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  all  of  whom  aging  editor;  G.  Carleton  Pearl,  editor; 


are  members  of  the  Professional  Ad¬ 
vertising  Fraternity  according  to 
Harry  S.  Pearson,  president,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Izzard  Company, 


and  P.  N.  Hobson,  business  manager. 

PUBUSHES  ALMANAC 


-  -  John  Mench,  manager  of  the  Hearst 

The  Hitler  jitters — or  whatever  term  **a^nal  advertising  agency.  ^  general  advertising  department,  on 

the  columnists  may  invent  to  describe  The  guild  s  case  started  with  a  pre-  April  1  is  taking  over  publication  of 
the  situation  in  European  capitals —  sentation  of  an  alleg^  majority  of  jjjg  Hearst  Advertising  Almanac  Ser- 
may  keep  the  foreign  correspondents  ,  niembers  in  the  departments  of  vices  as  a  personal  project.  He  had 
on  the  jump,  but  it  isn’t  exactly  a  va-  paper  not  already  included  in  supervision  over  the  Almanacs  in  the 

cation  for  us  copyreaders,  either.  recognized  A^F.  of  L.  unions.  Cross-  Hearst  organization.  Mr.  Mench  is 

On  Thursday,  March  17,  I  wrote  45  opposing  counsel  dis-  continuing  as  advertising  consultant  to 

1  11.  V  X  o  J  j  closed  that  43  of  these  members  had  ^  ^  *  r  n  i.  xt 

headlines  between  8  a_m  and  4  p^m.  on  ^  resignation  from  the  *nanagement  of  Hearst  Newspa- 

four  stories  ^t  of  Europe  and  one  ^  still  carried  on  the  P®"®' 

from  Washmgton.  This  covered  six  _-ii_  „„  ■ 

-dmon,.  lunifne  of  NEW  SCHUTZ  AGENCY 

A  breakdown  of  the  figures  might  jority  forced  guild’s  attorney  to  con-  Chicago,  March  24 — Announcement 
counteract  immemorial  slanders  about  cede  an  election  in  the  Post-Intelli-  was  made  today  that  advertising  of 
a  “soft  job  on  the  copydesk.”  gencer,  subject  to  the  NLRB’s  final  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

In  the  noon  edition  there  were  four  decision  in  the  case.  is  to  be  handled  by  Needham,  Louis  & 

headlines  on  a  fast-changing  story  The  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Maurice  Need- 
from  Spain  (the  bombing  of  Barce-  board  in  Washington  for  decision,  ham,  president  of  the  agency,  is  the 
Iona);  three  on  London,  one  on  Paris  Should  an  election  be  ordered,  date  account  executive.  Edwin  Self  is  ad- 
and  two  on  Moscow.  In  the  nicht  edi-  **“  ^®*^  May  5.  vertising  manager  of  Schlitz  Company. 


guiiu  s  rolls  as  memoers  in  good  wrpiir  C^UT  TT'T 
standing.  Loss  of  the  claimed  ma-  AQrlliNOY 

jority  forced  guild’s  attorney  to  con-  Chicago,  March  24 — Announcement 
cede  an  election  in  the  Post-Intelli-  was  made  today  that  advertising  of 
gencer,  subject  to  the  NLRB’s  final  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
decision  in  the  case.  is  to  be  handled  by  Needham,  Louis  & 

The  case  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Maurice  Need- 
board  in  Washington  for  decision,  ham,  president  of  the  agency,  is  the 


and  two  on  Moscow.  In  the  night  edi¬ 
tion  the  score  was  Spain  2,  London  2 
and  Moscow  2;  home  edition,  London 
3,  Moscow  3;  late  news  edition,  Spain 

2,  Washington  2,  London  3,  Paris  1, 
Moscow  2;  blue  streak  edition,  Spain 

3,  Washington  1,  London  2,  Paris  1, 
Moscow  2;  red  streak  edition,  Spain  1, 
London  2,  Moscow  1. 

After  a  day  of  this,  this  copyreader 
went  home  and  the  first  question  at 
the  dinner  table  was:  “Anything  new 
in  Europe  today?”  Now  I  ask  you, 
isn’t  that  justifiable  homicide? 

■ 

N.  Y.  TIMES  COLOROTO 

For  the  second  time  the  New  York 
Times  used  coloroto  on  the  first  page 
of  its  rotogravure  section  March  13. 
The  first  time  was  in  December,  1934. 
Four  fashion  pictures  were  reproduced 
in  full  color.  They  were  taken  with 
a  one-shot  color  camera  and  also  with 
Dufaycolor  film.  According  to  Charles 
M.  Graves,  roto  editor,  two  of  each 
type  were  reproduced,  not  because  of 
better  quality,  but  because  of  position 
of  subject.  He  stated  color  will  be  used 
for  fashion  pictures  occasionally  in 
the  future. 


vertising  manager  of  Schlitz  Company. 
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SCOTT 

“Extra  -  Hi  -  Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 

Fastest  Color  Presses 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
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Wis.  Utilities 
Defend  Right 
To  Advertise 

So-Called  Propaganda  Gives 
Benefits  to  Public  as  Well 
as  Stockholders,  They  Hold 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  22 — Public 
utilities  in  Wisconsin  spent  less  than 
1%  of  their  gross  revenue  on  adver¬ 
tising  during  1937,  according  to  Arthur 
F.  Herwig,  Milwaukee,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wisconsin  Utilities  As¬ 
sociation,  after  a  survey  of  replies 
made  by  major  utilities  to  a  question¬ 
naire  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Public 
Service  Commission.  The  amount, 
Herwig  said,  is  too  small,  compared 
with  similar  expenditures  of  other 
businesses,  which  run  up  to  5%  or 
even  20%. 

In  the  survey,  the  utilities  indicated 
they  have  no  objection  to  proper  ac¬ 
counting  for  advertising  and  publicity 
under  commission  regulations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  companies  did  object  to  any 
curtailment  of  the  right  to  exercise 
free  speech  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Advertising  is  necessary  for 
survival  in  the  utility  business,  Her¬ 
wig  pointed  out,  and  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  to  have  utilities  increase  their 
“protective”  advertising  to  defend 
themselves  against  malicious  attacks 
in  order  that  customers  and  stockhold¬ 
ers  might  be  informed  with  respect  to 
their  interests. 

“Utility  advertising  promotes  safety 
among  its  customers,”  Herwig  said, 
“raises  the  standard  of  living  by  pro¬ 
moting  new  labor-saving  appliances 
and  maintains  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  investors  and  the  management. 

“Expenditures  for  appliance  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity,  conveniently 
termed  propaganda  by  some  people, 
are  as  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
the  public  utility  business  as  they  are 
in  any  other  business.  Advertising 
promotes  the  use  of  the  product  manu¬ 
factured,  reduces  unit  selling  cost  and 
improves  friendly  customer  relations.” 

Mr.  Herwig  said  advertising  had 
been  resorted  to  by  the  utilities  to  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  in  rates  through  the 
promotion  of  increased  use  of  utility 
services  and  that  it  thus  has  aided  ma¬ 
terially  in  raising  living  standards. 

He  said  if  utilities  advertised  more 
than  they  do  now  the  sale  of  appli¬ 
ances  would  be  increased  and  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  decreased  to  aid  not 
only  the  utilities  but  many  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  businesses  which  serve 
them.  But  he  said  expenditures  have 
been  restricted  because  of  continuous 
“criticisms  and  false  interpretations.” 

PAPER  FIRMS  REPORT 

Three  paper  companies  this  week 
reported  increased  earnings  for  last 
year  while  a  fourth  stated  that  earn¬ 
ings  had  fallen  off  during  February. 
The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  reported  a  net  income  of 
$1,188,875  for  1937  after  interest  and 
other  charges,  against  $730,085  in  1936. 
British  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  showed  a  sharp  improvement  in 
earnings  with  total  income  available 
for  interest  and  depreciation  more  than 
doubled  at  $1,153,575  as  compared  with 
$531,466  in  the  preceding  year.  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  showed  a 
net  income  of  $4,679,220  compared 
with  a  net  income  in  the  previous 
nine-month  fiscal  period  of  $2,721,- 
030.  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
reported  earnings  for  February  at 
$77,469,  before  depreciation,  bond  in¬ 
terest  and  income  taxes,  compared 
with  $114,219  profit  in  January  and 
$262,893  in  February  last  year. 

L _ 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
[Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  sii  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab- 
'■shed  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

KIRMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  clauify 
*dit  or  reject  eny  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Every  E^tor  tc  Publisher  Subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at 
any  time,  on  any  subject  connected 
with  newspapers  or  advertising.  Our 
reference  files  go  back  for  years,  and 
we  are  well  organized  to  give  quick, 
cheerful  and  intelligent  information 
service.  And,  too.  advertising  men  and 
newspaper  executives  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Editor  &  Publisher’s  office, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  their  business 
headquarters  when  visiting  the  Metropo¬ 
lis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 

Public  Notice 


Help  Wanted 

Wanted:  Experienced  executive  to  assist 
Publisher  of  western  paper.  Prefer  man 
who  has  had  thorough  training  on  edi 
torial  side  and  who  is  able  to  organize 
and  direct  editorial  department;  of 
course,  experience  in  other  departments 
would  be  advantageous.  Must  have  good 
appearance,  personality  and  a  keen  in 
terest  in  community  affairs.  Good  oppor 
tunity  for  a  real  executive — others  need 
not  apply.  Give  full  details  in  first 
application.  No  pictures,  or  other  mate 
rial  returned.  All  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  3535.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitnationt  Wootod 

Advertising 


MB.  PUBLISHBBI 

Because  of  merger  and  control  being  with 
large  family,  there  is  available  Advertis-' 
ing  Man  with  fifteen  years’  experience. 
Last  four  years  as  Advertising  Director 
morning  field,  second  paper  in  Eastern 
city  of  two  hundred  thousand  population. 
1936-37  linage  greater  than  1928-29. 
Age  42 ;  married.  Knows  what  a  tough 
job  is — and  not  afraid  of  it.  Experience 
both  Local  and  National.  Salary  will 
depend  entirely  upon  ability,  WILL  GO 
ANYWHERE.  Box  3455,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Outstanding  Young  Lady,  country’s  most 
successful  classified  phone  room  super¬ 
visor,  with  facts,  figures  and  records  for 
accomplishments,  is  desirous  of  new 
connection.  12  years’  experience.  Will 
consider  sales  position  in  local  display 
department.  Box  3484,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Personable  young  advertising  saleswoman 
desires  change.  Exceptional  sales  ability, 
aggressive — 5  years  experieiiee  in  present 
Iiositinn.  A  1  references.  Box  3544.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Larger  opportunity  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  advertising  sales,  by 
salesman  classified  display  experience. 
28;  (employed),  who  doubled  1937  sales. 
Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Situations  Wantod 

General  &  Administrative 


General  Manager,  Publisher  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  Available  May  1st.  Strong 
references  covering  character,  all-around 
experience  and  unusual  profit  producing 
record.  Well  known  in  publishing  circles. 
Want  connection  on  first  class  newspa¬ 
per  in  city  40,000  to  150,000.  Box 
3462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  COUNSELOR: 

Twenty  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
work  and  in  newspaper  labor  relations  is 
now  available.  He  is  competent  to  con 
duct  negotiations  in  conciliation  or  arbi¬ 
tration.  prepare  briefs,  compile  and  in¬ 
telligently  use  statistics  and  manage 
office  routine.  For  further  information, 
write  or  wire  Box  3530.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 

Attention  Publishers — Are  you  getting  100 
per  cent  production  out  of  your  compos¬ 
ing  room?  I  can  place  your  composing 
room  on  a  paying  basis  or  no  cost  to  you. 
Arrangements  for  interview  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  3464,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  —  Eleven  years 
foreman  leading  Minneapolis  daily.  Go 
anywhere,  an.v  size  plant.  References. 
M.  F.  B.,  1025  South  New  Hampshire, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Composing  room  executive  —  Mechanics) 
superintendent  or  composing  room  fore¬ 
man;  many  years’  experience;  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  with  established  daily; 
know  trade  from  ground  up — mechanical, 
editorial,  business  office;  have  and  can 
work  on  hand,  ads,  jobs,  make-up,  lay¬ 
out,  any  model  typesetting  machine;  fast 
and  clean  on  all  classes  of  work;  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meeting  public;  successful  in 
handling  help.  Box  3487.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Foreman — age  38;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  strong  references.  Maurice  Strange, 
Russellville.  Kentucky. 


Stereotype  Foreman.  energetic,  reliable 
worker,  knows  all  branches  of  stereotyp 
ing  and  how  to  do  the  correct  thing 
quickly.  Union.  Box  353‘2,  Editor  A- 
Piiblisher. 


Wanted — -Bound  volumes  of  ANPA  Labor 
Hulletiiis  for  years  1932  and  previoun. 
Please  atate  price  expected.  C.  D. 

Brewer.  The  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Business  Opportunity 

Circulation  Dir.-Ass’t.  Business  Mgr.  Now 
employed  in  city  of  1,000,000.  Has 
record  of  doubling  circulation  in  3  yrs. ; 
and  making  circulation  revenue  pay  all 
circulation  expenses  and  newsprint. 
Specialist  in  home  delivery.  Advertising 
experience.  Box  3492,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Syndicating  magazine  section  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  nationally;  income  from  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  seeking  $5.000-$10.000 
expansion.  Box  3547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Income  proportion  to 
results.  Now  circulation  manager  of  state¬ 
wide  circulated  daily.  Desires  connection 
on  second  paper  or  where  circulation  is 

Newspapers  For  Sole 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 

The  only  newspaper  in  a  county  seat  city 
of  1900  population  in  midwest.  Good  city, 
good  section.  Grossed  over  $15,000  in 
1937.  Owner’s  take  over  $6,000.  Priced 
at  $15,000,  half  down.  Full  information 
to  responsible  party  who  has  the  re¬ 
quired  down  payment.  LEN  FEIGHNER 
AGENCY.  Nashville,  Michigan. 

urgently  needed.  Circulation  secured  by 
sound,  intelligent  methods.  Write  Box 
3554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  wants 
connections  with  daily  paper.  Young 
man  thoroughly  experienced  with  details, 
carriers’  promotions,  little  merchant  or 
other  systems.  Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  circulation  manager.  References. 
S.  T.  Bryan,  1105  (jreenway  Drive, 
High  Point,  N,  C. 

Nowspopor  Brokort 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency.  Nashville,  Mich. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  work.  Expert  in  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotion.  Hard  worker. 
Aggressive.  Reliable.  Practical  ideas. 
Economical  methods.  Box  3456,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 

Practical  circulator  producing  revenue  as 
well  as  figures  want-s  greater  opportunity 
and  pay.  Box  3528,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Plant  for  Solo 

Editorial 

For  sale  or  lease — job  printing  plant,  fully 
equipped,  modern  machinery  with  estab 
lished  good-will  in  Connecticut  town 
commuting  distance  to  New  York.  Box 
3555.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial- Advertising  Assistant,  varied  ex¬ 
perience  weekly  newspaper,  trade  inaga 
zincs,  radio;  university  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  young:  moderate  salary.  Box  3543, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIrenlation  Promotion 

Picture  and  Art  Editor  of  matured  exjieri- 
ence  seeks  position.  Layout  ideas  for 
news  and  advertising.  Knows  photo  en 
graving.  Box  3552,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Editor,  25,  college;  six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  new^  fiction,  features,  rewrite ; 
Versed  in:  Sociology,  Politics  and  Arts. 
Locate  anywhere:  weekly  or  daily.  Box 
3519,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Holp  Wantod 

Advertising  position  open  on  New  Jersey  . 
weekly  near  New  York  for  hustler,  able 
to  take  full  charge  of  publication.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  advancement.  Start 
$’2U-‘25.  Give  experience,  references, 

other  details.  Box  3549,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter,  Rewrite,  features ;  city  hall, 
courts,  interviewing:  now  working;  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  but  have  unlearned; 
widely  traveled.  Ohio  heritage,  go  any¬ 
where.  Car.  Salary  tertiary.  Box 

3452,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted;  A  man  with  editorial  experience 
on  weekly  newspaper,  callable  of  news- 
writing  as  well.  Write  giving  experience 
and  A  1  references.  Box  3525,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  editor,  copy  reader:  competent,  ex 
perienced.  Metropolitan  New  York  area, 
60  mile  radius.  Box  3529,  Editor  *  Pub 
Usher. 

Wanted:  Non-resident  cartoonist.  Submit 
samples,  prices.  Box  3545,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Weeltly  editor,  21,  eager  to  report  on  daily, 
$20.  Journalism  degree.  Box  3540,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Working  Foreman — 33;  available  at  once. 
Fourteen  years’  experience  publication, 
newspaper,  seeks  connection  with  news¬ 
papers  25  to  50M  circulation.  Box  352’2. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


Actually  egotistical  about  ability  to  manage 
weekly,  small  daily.  Experienced,  edu 
cated.  single.  28.  'P.  J.  F’arnan,  Forest 

City,  Iowa. 

Anxious  for  start  in  newspajier  work :  1937 
editor  of  daily  Dartmouth:  age  ‘23;  will 
go  anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Has  been 
correspondent  Metro  .  apers.  O’Sheel. 
Woodridge  Place,  Leonia,  N.  J. 


Young  Man,  28,  desires  newspaper  work. 
Well  educated;  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  and  grammar;  widely  read,  legal 
education.  Conscientious  and  hard 
worker.  Wants  opportunity  anywhere. 
Living  wages.  Box  3466,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


Young  reporter — Gallup  Poll:  Metropolitan 
newspaper  experience  (Advertising-Busi¬ 
ness)  4%  years.  Prefers  Editorial-pro¬ 
motion-research.  Box  3550,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Prottot  &  Mochintry  For  Solo 


DUPLEX  Flatbed  Model  “E”  like  new. 
$4250.  All  equipment.  Write  or  wire 
”Le  Messager”  Lewiston,  Maine. 


For  Sale  —  24-page  Duplex  ’Tubular  Press 
complete  with  5-50  motor,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  conveyor,  electric  roll  hoist.  Haa 
had  perfect  care.  Runs  like  sewing 
machine.  Bargain  at  $20,000.  Zanes¬ 
ville  Publishing  Company,  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

For  Sale — complete  newspaper  plant  fol 
lowing  merger.  3  linotypes;  Duplex  flat¬ 
bed  press ;  type,  saw,  and  etc.  Tho 
Herald-Observer.  Concord.  N.  C. 


Wanted  to  Purchaio 


Wanted  to  Buy:  an  assortment  of  second 
hand  12.  24 ‘/i  and  37  pica-wide  steel  B 
make-up  base.  5‘2  points  in  height.  Or. 
will  swap  12 25  Vi  and  38  piea  sizes 
of  base  for  the  above.  Write  Evening 
Herald.  Shenandoah.  Pa. 


Wanted  to  buy  a  used  flat  shaver. 
HIBBING  TRIBUNE,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 


PhetO'Ingraviaf  Iqaipoioat  For  S«l» 


Photo-engraving  Egntpaent  and  Metals 
E.  T.  ^XEBIROEK  00. 

116  John  St.  588  S.  Clark  Bt. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Ohicage,  IlL 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


levord 


ONCE  AGAIN,  Shop  Talk  is  given 
the  mission  of  tossing  a  destructive 
fact  at  an  alluring  theory,  legend, 
fable,  or  what  have 
Howard-  you.  This  time  the 
factual  missile  is 
placed  in  our  care  by 
Food  Cloorod  O.  K.  Bovard,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He  was 
roused  from  his  habitual  taciturnity 
by  some  reference  to  him  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  on 
“Roy  W.  Howard,  Press  Lord,”  by 
Forrest  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  gave  his  readers  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  long-standing  friendly 
antagonism  between  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Bovard.  One  of  its  features  was 
said  to  be  the  sending  of  telegrams 
from  Bovard  to  Howard  at  important 
junctures  in  the  latter’s  career.  Mr. 
Bovard  says  he  sent  only  one  tele¬ 
gram,  and  tells  the  circumstances  of 
it.  We  paraphrase: 

Mr.  Howard,  then  president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  his  associates  had 
for  many  years  tried  to  sell  UP  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Post-Dispatch.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  broke  against  Mr.  Bovard’s  op¬ 
position.  He  didn’t  like  the  UP  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  war  days,  and  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  economically  necessary  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  AP  service.  Mr.  Bovard 
preferred  to  spend  the  extra  money  on 
staff  payroll. 

While  the  UP  sales  efforts  were  con¬ 
tinuing  during  1917  against  Mr.  Bovard 
and  later  with  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  P.-D.,  with  con¬ 
tinued  unsuccess,  a  UP  dispatch  was 
lifted  from  another  St.  Louis  paper 
without  Mr.  Bovard’s  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  always  alert  Howard 
spotted  the  lifted  item  and  fired  an¬ 
other  sales  letter  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  implying  that  the  latter’s  objection 
to  the  UP  on  the  score  of  unreliability 
was  proved  to  be  insincere  and  that 
his  real  judgment  was  shown  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  UP  item. 

Soon  afterward  came  the  war’s  end, 
preceded  four  days  by  Mr.  Howard’s 
famous  dispatch  from  Brest,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed. 
Mr.  Bovard  after  20  years  is  still 
critical  of  Mr.  Howard  for  not  citing 
an  authority  for  his  statement,  calling 
it  typical  of  the  cocksure,  “hair-trig¬ 
ger”  reporting  that  he  did  not  want 
in  news  columns  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  He  points  out  that  Mr. 
Howard  was  not  omniscient,  did  not 
see  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
could  only  rep)ort  what  someone  had 
told  him,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  “it  would  have  been  a  great  asset 
to  the  United  Press  to  announce  ex¬ 
clusively,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  end 
of  the  world  war — and  this  it  did  to 
its  sorrow.” 

Howard  was  still  trying  to  sell  the 
UP  service  to  the  Post-Dispatch  at 
that  time  (Bovard  says  he  is  yet — 
which  may  be  viewed  as  hyperbole  in 
view  of  the  more  weighty  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  RWH)  and  the  only  telegram 
recalled  by  Mr.  Bovard  was  another 
rejection  of  the  sales  talk.  It  read  as 
follows:  “Roy  Howard,  Brest  France. 
United  Press  no.  Ha-Ha.” 

Second  arrow  in  the  Bovard  quiver 
was  a  correction  of  Mr.  Davis’  state¬ 
ments  that  Mr.  Howard  “got  a  job  as 
assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Post- Dispatch  in  St.  Louis”;  that 
“he  worked  under  O.  K.  Bovard,  then 
and  now  an  editor  of  the  Post-Dis- 
p>atch”;  that  “Bovard  denied  Howard 
a  $2.50  a  week  raise.”  The  implica¬ 
tion  drawn  from  Mr.  Davis’  array  was 
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that  Howard  had  quit  because  of  that 
denial. 

Mr.  Bovard  cites  the  payroll  records 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  for  1905.  They 
show  that  Howard’s  name  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  Jan.  6  of  that  year,  at 
$22.50  a  week.  On  April  28,  1905,  the 
amount  was  changed  to  $^.00.  On 
July  7  following,  he  received  his  last 
week’s  pay,  still  on  the  telegraph 
desk. 

During  those  six  months,  Mr.  Bovard 
declares,  he  (Bovard)  was  city  editor 
and  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  or  anyone  connected  with 
it.  As  city  editor,  he  could  only  rec¬ 
ommend,  not  effect,  salary  increases. 
Only  the  managing  editor  could  raise 
salaries,  and  in  Roy  Howard’s  case 
the  record  shows  that  the  business 
office  was  notified  to  make  the  April 
increase  by  the  managing  editor  of 
that  day,  H.  L.  Dunlap. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  spwil  a  story  of  a 
33-year-old  feud  between  two  captains 
of  journalism  in  a  period  singularly 
devoid  of  romantic  legendry,  but  ac¬ 
curacy  must  be  served.  It  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  it  is  served  again  by  a 
disciple  of  Joseph  Pulitzer. 


Frost 

Romomborod 
for  Mistokos 


Atpocf  of 
Prots-Rodio 
Skirmish 


AN  ASPECT  of  the  press-radio  skir¬ 
mishing  that  has  seldom  seen  print 
was  discussed  last  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Herald- 
Times  editorial  page. 
With  the  political  as¬ 
pects  upon  which  the 
editorial  pinned  its 
points,  this  column  is 
not  immediately  concerned,  but  some 
of  the  statements  that  followed  may 
interest  our  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence.  For  instance: 

"The  average  broadcasting  station 
employs  a  mere  handful  of  engineers, 
performers,  announcers,  office  work¬ 
ers,  and  salesmen.  In  1935,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  found  only 
14,561  people  employed  by  all  chain 
and  local  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.” 

“There  are  2,200  people  at  work  on 
the  Washington  Herald  and  Times 
alone.  Add  to  these  the  number  hired 
by  the  other  papers  here,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  for  out-of-town  newspapers 
and  their  secretarial  help,  and  one 
realizes  that  newspapers  give  at  least 
half  as  many  jobs  in  Washington  alone 
as  does  radio  for  the  whole  country. 

“A  newspaper  is  not  simply  the  re¬ 
sult  of  effort  by  a  small  number  of 
editors,  reporters,  and  photographers. 
It  is  the  product  of  team-work  by 
high-salaried  and  skilled  workers 
many  readers  never  heard  of — stereo¬ 
typers,  engravers,  linotypers,  mono¬ 
type  operators,  pressmen,  make-up 
men.  Add  to  these  the  executive  staff, 
advertising  salesmen,  galley  boys,  ap¬ 
prentices,  printers,  newspaper  carriers, 
delivery  boys,  telegraphers,  clerks,  ac¬ 
countants,  typists,  painters,  carpenters, 
janitors,  elevator  operators,  truck- 
drivers.  The  weekly  Social  Security 
taxes  alone  on  such  an  organization 
are  greater  than  the  whole  payroll  of 
the  average  radio  station.” 

There  are  no  reliable  and  complete 
statistics  on  the  number  of  people  who 
contribute  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
country’s  daily  press — but  if  the  num¬ 
ber  averaged  only  50  each  for  the 
2,000  dailies  published,  the  total 
would  be  100,000.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  that  many  carrier  boys. 
There  are  more  than  half  that  many 
members  of  the  Typographical  Union 
employed  on  newspapers.  There  are 


probably  30,000  or  more  editorial  peo¬ 
ple,  not  counting  string  correspond¬ 
ents.  A  good  guess  would  be  that 
newspapers  employ  more  nearly  half 
a  million  than  100,000,  directly  and  on 
part-time  jobs.  What  their  annual 
pay  is  runs  still  further  into  the  realm 
of  speculation.  One  of  the  great 
chains  alone  had  a  total  payroll  in 
1936  of  $64,000,000.  The  bulk  of  news¬ 
paper  expense  is  for  payment  of  per¬ 
sonnel — two- thirds  of  total  expense 
would  be  a  modest  estimate.  At  that 
rate  newspapers  paid  out  last  year 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars,  for 
payroll  alone. 

*  *  * 

THAT  IS  not  hay.  It  is  a  sizable  slice 
of  the  national  income,  paid  to  a 
highly  intelligent  and  articulate  part 
of  the  commvmity.  If, 
as  the  Herald-'Times 
editorial  implies,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the 
national  administra- 
t  i  o  n  to  undercut 
newspapers,  the  dimensions  of  the  as¬ 
signment  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  We  doubt  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  any  such  consid¬ 
ered  purpose.  Its  frequent  flings  at 
the  press  represent  largely  pique,  it 
would  appear,  with  an  undercurrent 
of  hope  that  by  tossing  mud  some  of 
it  will  stick,  to  the  newspapers’  detri¬ 
ment  next  Fall  and  in  1940.  Neither 
motive  is  worthy  of  national  leader¬ 
ship.  Neither,  we  feel  certain,  can  be 
long-lived. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  boil  down  to 
resentment  that  a  newspaper  is  a 
'ousiness  enterprise — the  body  which 
shelters  and  supports  the  spirit  of  the 
free  press.  The  free  press  is  an  idea, 
an  abstract  concept.  It  cannot  exist 
apart  from  the  mechanism  which  turns 
the  abstract  idea  into  a  concrete  en¬ 
tity,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  idea  will 
be  lost  in  the  change  to  a  form  that 
is  useful. 

Newspapermen  know  that  their 
craft  is  more  than  a  business.  Most 
of  their  critics  seem  not  to.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  clergy  will 
range  from  saints  through  worldly 
realists  down  to  the  mediocre  and 
even  the  mentally  unbalanced.  We 
know  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  doc¬ 
tors,  grocers,  machinists,  electricians, 
and  engineers,  ranging  from  the  skilled 
and  conscientious  to  the  botch  and 
the  cheat.  The  good  are  usually  rec¬ 
ognized,  but  the  group  is  not  con¬ 
demned  for  the  errors  of  its  weak 
members. 

Not  so  with  the  press.  It  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  its  mistakes  and  its  occa¬ 
sional  falls  from  grace,  not  for  the 
uniformly  honest  and  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  its  daily  routine. 


Hoi  Froiltios 
of 

Humanity 


SOMEHOW,  and  we  haven’t  any  form¬ 
ula,  the  press  has  to  get  over  to  the 
public  at  large  that  it  is  neither  a  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit,  nor 
a  corrupt  shell,  but  a 
living,  breathing, 
fighting,  sinning,  and 
otherwise  completely 
human  collection  of 
vices  and  virtues.  It  is  not  omniscient, 
but  it  knows  more  about  more  things 
and  more  people  than  any  other  group 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  infallible,  and 
it  has  more  opportunities  for  mistakes 
of  fact  and  of  judgment  in  a  single 
day  than  most  people  outside  of  the 
craft  have  in  a  lifetime. 

For  instance,  newspapers  are  still 
being  hammered  because  the  majority 


of  them  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
1936.  Hie  result  is  taken  as  an  evi-I 
dence  both  of  their  lack  of  intelligence 
and  of  their  editorial  remoteness  from 
popular  thought. 

None  of  the  critics  seem  to  believe 
that  a  press  which  espoused  an  idea 
or  a  cause  because  it  was  sure  to 
have  a  large  following  and  without 
regard  to  its  philosoiffiical  merits,  U 
a  press  prostituting  its  constitutional 
function.  The  most  useful  free  press 
is  one  which  dares  to  oppose  popular 
causes,  and  reveal  elements  in  them 
that  the  mass  mind  cannot  find  with¬ 
out  assistance.  A  press  which  func¬ 
tions  occasionally  as  the  brake  and  not 
always  as  the  motor,  performs  a  highly 
useful  service  in  democracy. 

If  newspapers  continually  oppose  a 
cause  that  has  won  general  favor,  be¬ 
cause  it  conflicts  with  selfish  business 
interests  and  not  because  it  is  perilous 
to  the  general  welfare,  they  create  a 
vacuum.  In  the  persistent  gap  be¬ 
tween  a  reactionary  press  and  a  prog¬ 
ressive  public  there  is  created  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  press  to  serve  the 
progressive  viewpoint.  That  this  gap 
either  does  not  exist,  or  is  much 
smaller  than  the  critics  charge  seems 
to  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  important  movement  to 
create  a  new  journalism,  expressive 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Today  magazine  was  started  with 
that  end  in  view.  It  found  no  public 
support,  even  when  enthusiasm  for 
the  clean  sweep  was  hottest.  The 
Chicago  Times  and  the  New  York  Post 
heartily  supported  the  New  Deal  in 
1936,  and  gained  both  circulation  and 
advertising,  but  newspapers  which 
went  the  other  way  did  not  lose  in 
the  same  proportions,  if  at  all.  Neither 
paper  was  new  and  their  editorial  pol¬ 
icies  in  that  campaign  were  consistent 
with  past  performance.  Meanwhile 
the  circulation  of  all  newspapers 
touched  a  new  high  in  1937. 

If  there  was  profound  public  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  press  of  the  past 
five  years,  we  are  convinced  that  by 
this  time  a  vigorous  and  competitive 
liberal  press  would  have  found  a  place 
for  itself  not  merely  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  but  in  scores  of  other  cities. 
The  obvious  difficulties  of  finance 
would  have  been  overcome.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  trained  personnel. 
’There  are  25,000,000  potential  custom¬ 
ers,  if  you  take  the  1936  election  re¬ 
turns  at  face  value.  What  seems  to  be 
lacking  is  a  concrete  liberal  philos¬ 
ophy,  alien  to  anything  advocated  by 
our  existing  newspapers,  upon  which 
a  political  and  social  group  could  be 
established. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
our  newspapers  are  doing  as  good  a 
job  as  the  public  at  large  wants,  and 
a  much  better  job  than  is  generally 
appreciated.  To  date  the  slurs  of  the 
critics  have  had  no  effect  in  impairing 
confidence  in  the  press,  but  there  is 
danger  that  their  repetition  without 
refutation  will  eventually  hurt  the 
journalistic  institution. 

The  best  demonstration  that  the 
press  can  make  of  its  public  service 
is,  of  course,  in  daily  performance, 
in  deeds  and  not  in  claims.  But  if 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world 
accepts  people  and  institutions  pretty 
much  at  the  value  they  place  on 
themselves.  If  newspapers  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  seemingly  give  consent  to 
the  slanders  of  the  intelligentsia  by 
continued  silence,  they  can  expect 
those  slanders  to  gain  wider  accep¬ 
tance.  Every  day  that  they  stand  un¬ 
refuted  is  an  added  handicap  on  an 
institution  burdened  by  its  very  na¬ 
ture  with  all  the  frailties  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  handicap  that  need  not  bo 
borne,  and  should  not  be,  if  news-i 
papers  are  to  continue  as  the  first  lin^ 
of  defense  for  democratic  institutions^ 


